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PENELOPE AND ODYSSEUS IN ODYSSEY XIX. 


The final scenes of the nineteenth book have called forth 
strictures of shocking severity from modern critics, The dream 
which Penelop2 recounts near the end of this book, for instance, 
is considered ty Peter von der Miihll among the most tasteless 
passages in Greek poetry. Wilamowitz, also, had a low opinion 
of these scenes, and Eduard Schwartz says that Odysseus is here. 
reduced “zu einem grausamen Tolpel.”* Woodhouse discusses 
the difficulties at length and concludes that *... the poet’s con- 
struction herezbouts resembles.some ramshackle engine, largely 
made up of secondhand parts;...” and that “... the poet... 
here nakedly interferes.” 4 

Now there are preserved from ancient times some literary 
engines made up of secondhand parts, but they show no striking 
resemblance tc the Odyssey, In general, when critics are so 
severe on a poem which in various ather respects exhibits con- 
suramate artistry, we are justified in reviewing the conventional 


1 The writer is indebted to Professor Hermann F. Fränkel for many 
enlightening conversations on the Odyssey. 

? R.-E., Suppl. VII, col. 750, lines 23-28, s. v. Odyssee. Perhaps the 
number of the geese, twenty, has no reference to the twenty years of 
absence, as von der Miihll hesitantly suggests; but twenty, like forty 
and a hundred, is here used merely as an indefinitely large number. 
Cf. Odyssey XII, 78, ete.; scholiast on Od. XIX, 174. 

3 Eduard Schwartz, Die Odyssee (Munich, 1924), p. 110. Cf. Ulrich 
von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Homerische Untersuchungen (Philol. 
Untersuch., VII [Berlin, 18841), pp. 61-63; Die Heimkehr des Odysseus 
(Berlin, 1927), p. 87. 

4W. J. Woodhouse, The Composition of Homers Odyssey (Oxford, 
1930), p. 88. 
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interpretation upon which such criticisms are based. What is 
the poet attempting to communicate in these final scenes of the 
nineteenth book? Is Penelope here recounting a true dream, 
and if so, does she really fail to understand its meaning? Is 
she really convinced that Odysseus will not return? Does she 
have no inkling of the identity of this stranger? 

Before attempting to answer these questions, we must answer 
two others. Is Penelope conceived by the poet as a character of 
sufficient complexity and intelligence to suspect the identity of 
the stranger? If 80, would the poet fail explicitly to reveal her 
suspicions ? 

The poet of the Odyssey leans heavily on the implicit and the 
subtle. The last twelve books are concerned primarily with 
Odysseus’ intrigue and vengeance—a masterly plot as subtle as 
Euripides could imagine—nor does the poet always explain 
Odysseus’ action in this intrigue. One line or two (XIX, 45, 52) 
state or suggest the purpose of Odysseus in the nineteenth book— 
so slight an explanation that, as we shall see, various scholars 
have misinterpreted his purpose or failed to grasp its full im- 
plications. Again, the use of similes and symbolism reveals the 
poets dependence upcn the implicit.’ To cite a specific instance, 
the dancing as if at Penelope's marriage is planned by Odysseus 
as a deception of the townspeople (XXIII, 135) ; the poet.is at 
pains to suggest the irony of their reaction (XXIII, 152), and, 
with the coming of Odysseus and Penelope to their couch, the 


' 5 Cf, Hermann Fränkel, Dichtung und Philosophie des Frühen Griech- 
entums (American Philological Association, in press, 1£49), pp. 55-60. 
Fränkel (p. 57) remarks: “Die Spitiorm des Epos die wir besitzen, ist 
alles andre als naiv auch in ihrer Kunst; ...” 

Possibly we may find another instance of subtle technique in Pene- 
lope’s saying that her parents urge her to marry and her son is vexed at 
the courtship (XIX, 158-161), and that her son prays her to go from 
the house (XIX, 533). These statements are inconsistent with the 
earlier one of Telemackus that he cannot thrust his mother from the 
house or.affcrd the fine which Icarius would levy upon him for so doing 
(II, 130-133). This inconsistency may he deliberately designed to char- 
acterize Penelope: she slightly distorts the facts in order to strengthen 
her case. Though remarkably loyal to the interests of Odysseus, she 
never betrays her own. At very least, subterfuge being held in high 
repute in the Odyssey, inconsistencies between the statements of differ- 
ent characters should not be seized upon too quickly by critics as 
evidence of botchwork. 
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dancing immediately ceases (XXIII, 297). So deft is the poet?s 
suggestion of the beautiful symbolism ož this “ marriage ? dance 
—the celebration of the reunion of Odysseus and Penelope. 

We may note a few examples of other types of subtle presenta- 
tion. At the court of the Phaeacians, Odysseus says that 
Nausicaa bade him follow along with her maids but that he 
refused to do so out of fear of her father (VII, 303-307). Here 
Odysseus tells a deliberate if innocent falsehood to protect 
Nausicaa; but the poet does not explain that it is a falsehood, 
and the motivation for it must be inferred. Again, the poet 
describes the laughing suitors as eating viands that drip’ blood, 
their eyes filled with tears, and their hearts with lamentation 
(XX, 345-349). That the poet should so speak when Theo- 
clymenus is ready at hand for such expression is perhaps some- 
what surprising. The poet’s clairvoyant meaning is easily 
grasped, but it is not explicit. Later Telemachus laughs at the 
prospect of success in the vengeance, and then tries to conceal his 

_joy,.we infer, by calling himself stupid for laughing (XXI, 102- 

117). In all these passages, the post does not explain, but the 
' commentators eel called upon to do so. Subtlety of presenta- 
tion, then, is rot uncommon in the Odyssey. We now turn to 
the character of Penelope and her scenes with Odysseus. 

Let us first examine the scene of open recognition in the 
twenty-third book. When Penelope awakes from the soundest 
sleep which she has had since Odysseus went to Troy (XXIII, 
16-19), it is with extreme skepticism that she receives Eury- 
claia’s news.? Her skepticism, though profound, is in part de- 
signed to draw out Eurycleia, and, sven more, to draw out the 
situation itself. Her words give the impression that she has not 
entertained the slightest suspicion that the stranger was Odys- 
seus. But let us not underestimate the avpalling tide of emotion 
which here overwhelms her. After twenty years of weeping for 
Odysseus, her dear husband, and after her recent (XX, 61) 
prayer for death or for the wind to catch her up and bear her 
away from that fearful nightmare [in which Odysseus had 
returned only to face what seemed almost certain death in his 
contest with so many adversaries], it is altogether plausible that 


“The present writer sees no compelling reason to follow von der 
Mühl (Philologus, LXXXIX [1934], pp. 392-394) in his opinion that 
vss. 18-19 are out of place here and late. 
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Penelope should refuse to believe. The world in which she now 
finds herself is an entizely different one: the suitors are gone, 
the beggar is master oi the house, twenty years of misery are 
little more than a dream. Being in a different world, she is now 
a different person. All the suspicions and hopes of yesterday are 
forgotten along with its fears. In the face of such news, then, 
and after so many exe:ting episodes within one circuit of the 
sun (and so many periods of sleep and dreams!), it is natural 
that Penelcpe now should rub her eyes and wonder what has 
been or is dream and what actuality. She does not even ask now 
or later concerning ta» stranger’s ability to pass the test of the 
bow, in which she has keen so keenly interested. Thus the poet 
presents her as overwhelmed and no presentation could be psy- 
chologically more pleusible. This is the emotional side of her 
reluctance. But, thouga feminine in her wealth of emotion, she 
is not one to allow emotion to master reason, and reason still 
dictates caution. The new world in which she now finds herself 
is for her a safer world. Since the suitors and their threats are 
gone, it is natural ior her nativ2 caution and conservatism to 
reassert itself in connection with this stranger. The possibility 
of his being an impcster is the last great obstacle between her 
and happiness. It is netural for aer now to insist upon absolute 
certainty of identity. 

Cautious conservatism is the key to Penelope’s diari 
Oupds é vov alèv dmoros (XXIII, 72}. She is ever on her guard 
against gods and men (XXIII, 63, 82, 215). Like Odysseus, 
who even after his successful vengeance puts his own father to the 
test (XXIV, 240) and who is praised in the highest terms by 
Athena for his cautious duplicity (XIII, 291-299), Penelope 
insists on probing everyone, She is unlike Odysseus in that 
with feminine resort tc subterfuge she delays decisions until the 
situation has so clarified itself that no decision is necessary 
(XXIV, 126). She really is drqvjs in her own peculiar way 
(XXIII, $7, 230). Cf all the characters in the Odyssey, she 
alone is a match for Odysseus in cleverness, and, being such, 
how should we expect ker to act if a man whom she suspected of 
being her husband enc who later claimed to be so appeared in 
her house? Penelope’s skepticism at the news of Eurycleia, then, 
and her extreme reluztance to recognize Odysseus are not valid 
indications that the news comes as a complete surprise. Doubts 
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in this scene do not preclude the existence of suspicions and 
hopes previously. 

Even in this scene of recognition, however, the language is not 
without ambiguity, as indeed Penelope’s feelings are not. While 
she descends the stairs, she tries to make up her mind whether 
she should question her dear husband in detail from a distance, 
or embrace him (XXIII, 85-87). Her quandary arises in part 
from her quest for absolute certainty, and in part, perhaps, from 
her seeking the most effestive—which with Odysseus would be 
the cleverest—manner of surrender. She cannot reach a de- 
cision, however, and so she sits in hazy silence—at a distance. At 
times she looks him in the face, and her unabashed gaze, itself a 
commitment," acknowledges her recognition of him as her hus- 
band; but again she does not recognize him in his sorry garb 
(XXIII, 94-95). Do these words indicate that she previously 
had no suspicion of his identity because of his disguise? Such 
an inference is possible and supports the usual interpretation. 
But it is also possible that the poet is here emphasizing her 
consternation (cf. XXITI, 98, 105) at the necessity of a full and 
open recognition and irrevocable surrender, 

After Telemachus remonstrates, Penelope confesses her con- 
sternation and suggests that Odysseus pass a few more intimate 
tests. Here is the one place in the Odyssey where Odysseus 
really is a bear, for he smiles and does not volunteer a single 
‘word about their honeymcon. But, of course, Penelope has her 
way in the end with greatly increased dramatic effect. 

That Penelope from the very first should draw a line of sharp 
distinction between secret suspicions and open recognition is 
only natural. Premature open recognition might jeopardize the 

vengeance and endanger Odysseus. If the plot for vengeance 
` miscarried, Penelope herself might be in mortal peril. Open 
recognition, furthermore, brings with it commitments that can- 
not be recalled: the surrender of her person would in case of 
error and perhaps in case of failure of the plot for vengeance 
involve her utter ruin. The danger of error is clearly set forth 
by Penelope herself in her apology for not embracing Odysseus 
as soon as she saw him (XXIII, 214). We note that Penelope 


7 See Sappho 2, 2-3.and Wilamowitz, Sappho und Simonides (Berlin, 
1913), p. 58. Ci. Apollonius Rhodius, IIT, 1008-1010, 1022-1024; IV, 
354. 
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does not excuse her actions here by saying that she failed to 
recognize him, and her reference seems to be to the present 
interview (XXIII, 92). Her apology is based on the deceits of 
gods and of men, and cn the monstrous consequences of an error 
such as Helen’s, Helen did not foresee the future—that her 
union with Paris was not a stable ore and would bring grief to 
herself and many otkers, An erzor on Penelope’s part would 
likewise have been ruinous to herself and many others, and for 
years she has steeled herself ageinst being so naive and‘ in- 
cautious. The comperison with Helen, latent throughout the 
poem (e.g., XI, 486-139), is here most apt, and the defense of 
Penelope is much weakened if it is cmitted (as both ancient and 
modern critics advise}. Secret suspicions, however, involve no 
such commitment. In fact, they involve less danger to her 
status than does the slightest show of reluctance to codperate in 
the plot for vengeance, and perhaps her suspicions enable Pene- 
lope to take a rôle in chis plot. 

The scene of open recognition, then, contains nothing which 
precludes the possibility that Penelope earlier suspected the 
identity of the stranger, and it reveals her as a keen and intelli- 
gent woman who cautiously weighs every conceivable possibility 
even when under the zreatest stresses of emotion. Turning now 
to the positive side of the argument, we find strong reasons for 
assuming that Penelope, being such a woman, suspects the iden- 
tity of the stranger in her first long interview with him. 

It is in glowing terms that Odysseus in disguise is first 
described to Penelope by Eumaeus, who has been asked to bring 
the stranger to her. The story of -his stranger, Eumaeus relates, 
is marvelous to hear; he is a paternel guest-friend of Odysseus; 
. he insists that Odysseus is near at Land and soon to return with 
great wealth (XVII, 518-527). This report comes to Penelope 
almost immediately efter Theoclymenus, relying upon the sign 
from Heaven, has declared to her under oath that Odysseus is 
already in his native land plotting evil against the suitors 
(XVII, 152-161). We may assume that Penelope is impressed 
by this coincidence. Coincidences of such a type is normally 
interpreted as significant in popular Greek thought and is con- 
spicuous ir the tragic poets. : This declaration to Penelope, 
furthermore, is the most imporzant function which Theocly- 
menus performs in che poem, and he seems to be introduced 
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primarily for this function Since his oath has little or no 
dramatic irony or other important effect for the hearer, it must 
be designed for its effect on Penelope—to make her subsequent 
action plausible. In short, the réle of Theoclymenus seems to 
be introduced primarily in order to arouse Penelope’s suspicions 
of the identity of the stranger. 

In response to Eumaeus' glowing account of the stranger, 
Penelope again bids him call this stranger to her, remarks on 
the insolence of the suitors, and wishes for the return of Odys- 
seus. At this point Telemachus sneezes. Penelope, laughing 
with delight at this good omen, straightway repeats her com- 
mand to summon this stranger. Thus the stranger is closely 
associated in the mind of Penelope with ideas and omens con- 
cerning the return of Odysseus and vengeance. Penelope has 
reason for the greatest interest in this stranger, therefore, and 
some grounds for suspecting, his identity. 

Soon after Eumaeus has told Penelope about the.stranger, 
Athena inspires her to appear before the suitors in order to 
excite their admiration and to become more honored “ before 
her husband and her son” (XVIII, 158-163). Whether this 
can be interpreted as a presentiment of the identity of the 
stranger or not depends upon the objectivity which is here attri- 
buted to Athena. We may be reminded, however, that the pro- 
verbial feminine intuition is most successfully practiced in 
discovering potential husbands. Certain it is that when Pene- 
lope actually makes this appearance, her speech is concerned 
with the stranger, for whose mistreatment she severely upbraids 
'Telemachus. Only after Eurymachus addresses her does she 
solicit gifts. Although she here gives the impression that she 
is on the point of marriage, Odysseus (in disguise) realizes that 
she is beguiling the suitors and actually has no intention of 
marrying one of them (XVIII, 283; cf. XIII, 381). 

The item of guest-friendship is an addition of Eumaeus, per- 
haps an inadvertent anticipating cf Odysseus’ later account 
(XIX, 185-195; here no «arpóxos) , but possibly to be taken as a 
deliberate invention of Eumaeus designed to exaggerate the im- 
portance of this apparently unimportant stranger, of whose 
identity even Eumaeus may have suspicions. All those loyal to 
Odysseus have constantly been awaiting his return, On first 


* Of. Wilhelm Schmid in Schmid and Stählin, Gesohiohte der Griech- 
ischen Literatur, I (Munich, 1929), p. 118. 
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encountering the stranger, Eumzeus has mentioned what he 
should hope to obtain from Odysseus (XIV, 62-66; cf. XV, 371- 
379), and this hope is promised fulfillment when Odysseus 
reveals himself to Eumaeus and Philoetius (XXI, 214). Odys- 
seus in disguise has suggested the possibility of a secret return 
(XIV, 330), and the oath which he has sworn concerning the 
return of Odysseus is a strange oath (XIV, 158-164). How can 
a man with no sign from Heaven swear what another man at a 
distance and under no obligation to him will do? This oath 
ends with the ring of a threat. In part it is identical with the 
oath which Theoclymenus swears to Penelope (XVII, 152-161). 
With modifications Cdysseus in disguise repeats it to Penelope 
(XIX, 303-307) and to Philoetius (XX, 230-934). Athena, 
who in advising Odysseus and in aiding his disguise, represents 
Odysseus’ inspired wi. and device, has already warned him not 
to reveal his identity to anyone (XIII, 308).® But Odysseus, 


? The intention to hide Odysseus’ identity even from Penelope is 
repeatedly mentioned (XIII, 139-193, 405; XVI, 303). This intention 
is correctly stated, even though the statement sometimes includes Tele- 
machus (XIIZ, 403); bait the intention is naturally modified as the 
constantly chenging situation demands. “hus these early passages con- 
stitute no evidence against our interpretation of the nineteenth book. 

The poet's description cf Athena’s disguising Odysseus may be little 
more than a beautiful and poetic way of saying that Odysseus showed 
inspired cleverness in disguising himself. He was already famous for 
his ability in this regard (IV, 242-264). We recall that Nausicaa, 
though much impressed by Odysseus after Athena has made him larger 
and fairer, notes nothing supernatural in his changed appearance (VI, 
229-246). The result of such use of divinities is a poetic dramatization 
and an epic dignification that is highly desirable. 

In the Odyssey, a distinctly rationslistie attitude is taken towards 
divinities. Although Helen (IV, 261) and Penelope (XXIII, 222: 6eds) 
blame Aphrodite, Eumaeus (XIV, 68) blames Helen (cf. XI, 438). The 
women blame the goddess, but the mar blames the woman. Again, 
Odysseus. more or less obzys the command oi Leucothea not because it is 
given by a goddess but because it seems the best course (V, 354-360). 
And finally, Cdysseus is certain that rot even Poseidon can restore the 
eyesight of the Cyclops (IX,525). Indeed, whereas the Iliad is the 
story of passion, the Odyssey, as is seen most clearly in the figure of 
Odysseus himself, is the glorification of that dependence upon the in- 
telligence, that rationa-ty which is “he one greatest contribution of 
Greece. 

It seems ill-advised, then, to follow certain scholars who seize upon 
the existence of the scar in the Niptra as proof that according to the 
poet of this section Athena had not changed the appearance of Odysseus. 
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beginning with Eumaeus, is putting everyone to the test. That 
he is testing is often stated explicitly. It is clear, also, that he is 
secretly marshaling the loyal. He seems to desire the loyal to 
suspect but not to reveal and so not for certain to know his iden- 
tity. This is obvious from his speeches, especially his bold talk 
of Odysseus’ cpen or secret return (XIV, 330; XIX, 299). 
Before his long interview with Penelope Odysseus declares this 
purpose, saying to his son that he will remain (XIX, 45) 1° 


Sppa x’ Ext Sumas kal pyrépa oiv épelibo. 


Almost immediately after this, the poet repeats the line used just 
before the removal of the arms (XIX, 2 and 52): 


prpomipeooi povov ody Abry pepynpilov. 
Odysseus’ purpose in this episode, then, is to excite the curiosity 


of the loyal and thus marshal them to his support and to plot 
the death of the suitors.** 


Athena or no Athena, the scar was always there, though the poet may 
ignore it whenever he chooses, as efter Eurycleia’s citing it (XXIII, 74), 
he does choose in the recognition with Penelope, where many considera- 
tions make its further use undesirable (cf. Aristotle, Poetics 1454b20). 
So it is of doubtful merit to criticize Odysseus’ changes of appearance 
in the recognition scene with Telemachus, as does von der Mühll (“ Die 
Dichter der Odyssee,” Jahrbuch des Vereins Schweizerischer Gymnasial- 
lehrer, LXVIII [Aarau, 1940], p. 17 of Separatabdruck). Rationaliza- 
tion is easy, if it were necessary, and as for the mists that surround 
Odysseus (in the evening or early morning near the sea), any Cali- 
fornian knows what that means! l 

10 Eduard Schwartz (op. cit., p. 106, n. 1) interprets épe0itw as equiva- 
lent to eps, but this is to deny the proper meaning of the word. Cf. 
Liddell-Sectt-Jonas, s. v. 

11 Wilamowitz (Homerische Untersuch., pp. 50-51) says that in this 
scene Odysseus wishes to move Penelope end by proof of his acquaint- 
ance with Odysseus to strengthen -his assertion that the return of 
Odysseus is imminent. But what would be the point of only this? 
Odysseus does not now wish postponement of the day of Penelope's 
decision, and necessity sets him hard against mere consolation for his 
wife (XIX, 211-212). The best evidence for determining what Odysseus 
wishes to accomplish in this scene is what he actually does accomplish 
in it, which is ecnsistent with his declared purpose. 

WwW. J. Woodhouse (The Composition of Homers Odyssey [Oxford, 
1930], p. 73) says: ". . . Hence Odysseus is concerned to throw her off 
the scent, and his hesitation and talk of the difficulty of remembering 
such details after twenty years are mere camouflage.” But if this were 
so, why would Odysseus recall such convincing details? It would be so 
much easier to throw Penelope off the scent by giving a vague picture of 
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The nineteenth book is one o? striking importance in the 
structure of the poem. It opens with a precarious and uncertain 
situation in which Penelope seems to have no intention of marry- 
ing (XVIII, 283) but is hard >ressed and without resource 
(XIX, 157-158). It closes with aa intrigue taking definite lines 
and with the morrow sat as the day of decision. That such vast 
and firm strides should >e made without the conscious contribu- 
tions of both the main characters would imply stupidity on the 
part of the unconsciaus character or clumsiness on the part of 
the poet. We must remember, of course, that social convention 
demands that Penelore not be alore with this stranger: there are 
an undefined number of maidservants present throughout their 
conversation (XIX, 317). Open recognition before such wit- 
. nesses would jeopardize Odysseus’ life. If Penelope suspects the 
identity of the stranger, then, there will be nothing in her words 
to reveal this to the witnesses. If she wishes so to inform Odys- 
seus, she must do so by indirect communication. 

There are good reasons, furthermore, why the poet should not 
intrude in the crucial first interview between husband and wife. 
Wisely the poet chooses to limit our point of view and our 
knowledge to that of Cdysseus. The emotions of. Odysseus at 
Penelope’s weeping are described ; his intentions and his thoughts 
are usually made clear. But the emotions of Penelope and of 
others, in this scene or elsewhere în the Odyssey, are often to be 
inferred from their words, and especially the ratiocinations of 
others concerning the stranger’s identity. This subtle -artistry 
of the poet at once maintains suspense and concentrates our 
attention upon Odysseus. Secondly, in order to avoid an anti- 
climax, the poet must maintain in the hearer’s mind at least 
that modicum of uncertainty (concerning Penelope and her 
willingness to codperate in the plot for vengeance) that remains 
in the mind of Odysseus himself. Otherwise, the tension is 
lessened, and the oper recognition in the twenty-third book 
would be very: flat. Thirdly, the turmoil in Penelope’s breast is 
complicated. Her reactions develop rapidly as the scene pro- 
gresses, and it would be tedious and awkward to explain them 
Odysseus and Eurybates, just enough to prove acquaintance and #0 
assure the continuance oi his acceptance as a lowly guest in the house. 
But, of course, he is arxious to keep most of the handmaids from ever 


getting on the scent. His disclaimers are camouflage for the simple as 
well ag being a warning of caution to Penelope. 
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directly. The poet rightly prefers tc wait for one long speech— 
even this, of course, in Penelope’s own words—which explains 
her aetions (XXIII, 209-230). In the nineteenth book, Pene- 
lope's loyalty to Odysseus is revealed as certain; her deliberate 
coöperation in the intrigue seems to be suggested; but her per- 
sonal surrender, even after the death of the’ suitors, must still be 
negotiated. She is a woman. 

Let us examine this interview. In opaning the conversation, 
Odysseus is extremely artful in testing her loyalty. He begins 
with praising her queenly situation in excessive terms, and she 
responds most winningly by repeating her self-effacive disclaimer 
and by praising Odysseus (XIX, 124; cf. XVIII, 251). ` Odys- 
seus’ first words have excited Penelope’: suspicions, for he has 
refused to tell his name, although he has been ready enough to 
lie to others, and in general strangers conventionally give their 
names without reluctance. His similar refusal at the court of 
the Phaeacians (VII, 237-243) merely resulted in whetting 
their curiosity (cf. VIII, 548-556). We conclude that here he 
deliberately chooses to excite Penelope’s suspicions—his declared 
purpose (XIX, 45). Odysseus pretends now to answer her ques- 
tion (XIX, 181), but skilfully he manoeuvres the conversation 
back to the subject of Odysseus. 

Penelope frankly tells the stranger. that she wishes to test 
the truth of his assertions by asking for cetails about the appear- 
ance of Odysseus (XIX, 215). Odysseus responds that it is 
difficult to remsmber such details after twenty years, and he then 
proceeds to recall the most precise &nd intimate details. In 
effect, he has said that no stranger would have remembered such 
details; in effect, he has designedly suggested his identity but 
warned Penelope by his reservé and by his disclaimers, especially 
the slyly humorous one that Odysseus may have been dressed 
quite differently when he left Itheca, that he does not desire 
open recognition before witnesses at this crucial point. We note 
here the poet’s phrase: opar àvayroíog (XIX, 250), the same 
phrase as that used for Penelope’s open recognition (XXIII, 
206) and later for Laertes’ recognition (XXIV, 346). 

Hither Penelope is stupid or by this time she suspects this 
man’s identity (unless, of course, the poet is manipulating his 
characters as puppets). Her subsequent speeches and action 
prove that she is not stupid, and she is never called such. Pene- 
lope now assures the stranger $íAos 7° čop aiScids re (XIX, 254) 
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in her halls—ambiguous terms which are in part repeated. (XIX, 
310, 351). But she insists that she will never enjoy the return 
of Odysseus—a wistful skepticism which, like that of Eumaeus 
(XIV,167) and unlike that of Melanthius (XVII, 253), is. 
thoroughly loyal. Odysseus in reply begs her not to weep out 
her heart for her husband, of whom he has good news. He ends 
with the same oath taat he gave to.Humaeus. What Eumaeus 
concluded from this oath we do not know, but one who is far 
less simple could hardly fail to interpret it rightly. In part this 
oath is identical with that which Theoclymenus swore to Pene- 
lope, and Penelope begins her response with the same wish for 
fulfillment which she there expressed (cf, XVII, 163). But here 
the oath is based sole-y upon the speaker’s own knowledge. We 
note, too, that after Penelope makes her loyalty obvious, Odys- 
seus, recognizing her Joyalty and perhaps intending to strengthen 
it, addresses her as fcilows (XIX, 165, 262, 336, 583) : 


d yiva: aidoin Aacpriddew "O8vaijos. 


This formula is used elsewhere only by Theoclymenus (XVII, 
152). When Odysseus does not use this formula, he here ad- 
dresses Penelope with d yóva, the words with which he addressed 
his wife before leaving for Troy (XVIII, 259) and the regular 
address to a wife? He never addresses her, as the suitors do, 
by her “ma:den” nare. All this may well suggest to Penelope 
that the speaker is Odysseus. 
O This oath sets a print of time for is return with the same 
line used to Eumaeus (XIV, 162; XIX, 307), but unfortunately 
scholars cannot agree as to the meaning, Some think that it 


JY? In the Iliad, Paris uses this vocative to Helen (III, 438), Hector to 
Andromache (VI, 441), and Priam to Hecuba (XXIV,300). In the 
Odyssey, Menelaus twice uses it to Helen (IV, 148,266), Alcinous to 
Arete (VIII, 424), and Poseidon to Tyro (XI,248). Five times it 
occurs in the longer formula addressed to Penelope. There remain 
thirteen occurrences: three are addressed to Penelope by Odysseus in 
the nineteenth book, six in the twenty-third book and one in quotation 
(XVIII, 259). Of the other three cases, two are used by Odysseus to 
women whose names he does not know (VI,168; XIX,81); and one 
in the Iliad, Antenor to Helen (III, 204). Antenor is the leader of the 
opposition and the traditional enemy of Helen, but this fact may be 
immaterial here. In later Greek this vccative is frequent and “ ohne 
jeden herrischen Ton.” Cf. Jacob Wackernagel, Uber einige antike 
Anredeformen (Program, Góttingen, 1912), pp. 25-26. 
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‘specifies the following day, some the present day,? and others 
interpret still cifferently. If it refecs to the following day, then 
Penelope’s decision to place the contest of the axes on that day 
ig more significant, for she could hardly be confident that Odys- 
seus will return on the next day unless sha suspects that this very 
stranger is Odysseus and thinks thet he will then declare him- 
self. If the phrase does not refer to the following day, however, 
it would be monstrous to suppose that Penelope, repeatedly 
assured that Odysseus’ return is imminert, would set the contest 
for the next day," unless, again, she suspects that this stranger 
is Odysseus. In brief, Penelope’s willingness to bring matters 
to a decision cn the following day must be either the clumsy 
manipulation of the poet in violence to her intelligence and 
character, or action consistent with Penelope’s character elicited 
by her secret suspicion that this stranger is Odysseus. The gap 
between suspicion of the stranger's identity and certainty is 
doubtless bridged in Penelope’s own mind by a conviction that in 
any event only the true Odysseus car. string his bow and shoot 
through the axes. Relying upon this conviction, she is willing | 
to set the contest; and when the stranger readily approves, she 
does so. 

To the oath, Penelope after her wish ior fulfillment responds 
that Odysseus will not return and the stranger will not be sped 
upon his way, for there are other masters in the house. In effect, 
Penelope here zells Odysseus that he cannot establish himself in 
this house that has been taken by a host of other masters. She 
then deplores the stranger's miserable state in the house and 
commands that he be given respectable hospitality, declaring 
that anyone of the suitors who abuses this man will never come 
to any good in these halls. We note the irony also of the ` 
following lines (XIX, 325-828) : 

ras yàp ened ot, Éelve, Sajoeat, d vi yuvaiKdv 
éAAdwv mepierpi vóov kat éxidpova p3yrw, 

di kev áia raAéos, kakà eipéros éy peydporot 
dandy; 


Odysseus respends in effect that he must remain in the attire 


12 So Wilamowitz, Homerische Untersuck., p. 54; Erich Bethe, Homer: 
Dichtung und Sage, II (Berlin, 1922), p. 101. 

14 Schwartz (ov. cit., p. 111) recognizes the difficulty here, a difficulty 
which is appareatly overlooked by Walter Allen, Jr., “ The Theme of 
the Suitors in the Odyssey," T. A. P. A., LXX (1939), p. 123. 
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of a oeggar. But he does call, indirectly but very plainly, for 
his okd nurse to wash his feet. He is still searching for loyal 
helpes. Penelope grasps his meaning immediately. There are 
other old women in the house. Fresumably Actoris, her private 
maid and keeper of their bedchamber, is such (XXIII, 227). 
Later Eurynome bathes Odysseus (XXIII, 154). But here 
. Penebpe immediately calls upon Eurycleia. Praising the 
stranger for his wisdom, which surpasses that of all previous 
guest: in the house, she points cut to Eurycleia the similarity ' 
of age (XIX, 358-360) : i 
viov coio- avaxros ÓpajAcka." kaí «rov *Oducceds 
jn rodo® érti móðas row09e e xepas* 

. ` alio yàp & kaxétyte Bporol karayypáokovow. 
Here the present tense sounds a note of optimism contrasting 
sharp-y with the usual past tense and hopelessness when Odys- 
seus is spoken of, such as in the phrase e mor’ nv ye, which occurs 
a few lines previously (XIX, 315). 

The noting of similarity of age and in hands and feet are 
intimate details. Indeed these are standard items for estab- 
lishing identity, as the earlier remark of Menelaus shows (IV, . 
149), and they remain so until Aeschylus abuses them (Cho. 
205-210). Eurycleie responds in lines in which the confused 
` use 0? the second person adds effective irony. She notes the 
resemblance to Odysseus even more plainly, citing details of 
figure, voice, and again feet. Odysseus’ response that others 
have noted the similarity is ambiguous. As a former disguise 
was m proof against Helen (IV, 250), so his present one is of ` 
doubtzul efficacy in regard to Penelope and Eurycleia. But in 
the fallowirg lines th» poet says that Odysseus turned away from 
the fice in order thet Eurycleia might not recognize the scar 
and to prevent the - whole situazion from being made public 
(XIX, 390-391). Obviously Odysseus does not wish her to 
know his identity for certain, but doubtless he does wish to 
excite her suspicions (cf. XIX, 45). Again, he is marshaling . 
the Icyal. Eurycleia is overseer of the serving maids (XXII, 
396) : she has already been used against them (XIX, 16) and, 
as events prove, she "will be similarly useful in the future. 

Bur Eurycleia, her suspicions already aroused, immediately 
recogmizes the scar. The digression heightens the suspense at 
this c7ucial point, for.her certain knowledge is obviously perilous. 
Meanvhile Penelope is lost in reverie. To extend her curiosity 
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from feet to legs would not be the ròle of a modest wife before 
her handmaids. Obviously the poet does not wish Eurycleia to 
inform Penelope or an open recognition to take place. The 


75 Wilamowitz (Homerische Untersuch., p. 55) is not far from the 
truth in saying that Odysseus wished Eurycleia to recognize him, and 
von der Miihll (E.-E., Suppl. VII, col. 749, line 42) not far from error 
in saying that this is merely the wish of the poet. The skilful poet so - 
constructs his characters and their situations that the action naturally 

‘develops without his direct interference. Eut Wilamowitz is unjustified 
in concluding that recognition by Penelope should follow here. Whether 
it once did or not is quize beside the point, since we are not here 
interested in the original of this story or in the significance of this 
episode in any earlier poem. The subject of our present Odyssey, as 
Wilamowitz realizes (op. cct., p. 68), is Cdysseus' return and vengeance. 
Euryeleia's recognition at this point, far from being wirkungslos (op. 
cit., p. 66) plays a very important réle in facilitating the vengeance, 
for, after this, Eurycleia may plausibly be depended upon to prevent 
the disloyal handmaids from discovering the situation of the suitors to 
the townspeople (XXI, 380). To say thet Odysseus anticipated this 
precise function of Euryeleia would be to go too far—he does not 
explicitly direct even this (XXI, 235), but perhaps he manoeuvres it. 
We should not demand an unrealistic precision in his intrigue, and we 
may plausibly assume that Odysseus anticipated some such use of this 
key figure in the household, upon whose loyalty he could most confi- 
dently reckon, This episode, then, is strictly pertinent to the present 
poem, which is beautifully constructed. i 

In regard to the Niptra, patronizing phrases such as “adapted to his 
own purpose, more or less completely, and with more or less success, 

" are out of place. And if there must be three signs, at least the 
first is not the scar, but, in the poet’s own words (XIX,250), the 
description of the brooch and CUN attire. Cf, Woodhouse, op. cit., 
pr. 76, 79. 

On another passage von der Mühl (p- 22 of article cited above, note 
9) says: “Ja, B [see below] ist so gefühllos, dass noch vor dem 
Schlafengehen, Odysseus der Penelope jenen schon in die Nekyia die 
ganze Odyssee zerreissenden Befehl des Teiresias erzühlt, wonach er sie 
wieder verlassen muss.” In the present writer’s opinion, there is noth- 
ing "gefühllos" here. The repetition is accounted for by the fact that 
the Odyssey was obviously designed for'partial recitations. As for the 
inclusion of this account, it is true that this action does not take place 
in the poem; but it is recounted as a minor incident and as such is as 
properly included as the vast galaxy of past incidents. Both epic and 
tragic poets are fond of interpreting the present by means of the past 
and, at times, of the futuze. What eritie would prefer to exclude the 
foreboding of Achilles’ death from the Iliad? So this mere glance at 
the future of Odysseus gives an impressive depth to the background of 
his portrait. Like the tragic poet, who adds a deus ex machina to 
foretell the future, the poet of the Odyssey is anxious to avoid too 
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poet, therefore, presents Athena as diverting Penelope’s atten- . 
tion. But whenever the poet uses such “divine mechanism,” 

adequate human motivation; also, is usually present, and here it 

is not implausible to assume thet Penelope’s first curiosity has 

already been satisfied and that the thoughts to which Athena 

has turned her mind (XIX,479) are those which her next 

speeches reveal—the plot for vengeance and publicly establishing 

Odysseus, in his halls. Penelope, as we have already observed, 

has more than adequate motivation for playing a most cautious 

game. As for Odysseus, we note thai he does not tell Eurycleia 

that Telemachus knows his identity or tell Telemachus that | 
Eurycleia knows. Even if he wishes Penelope to suspect and 
codperate, therefore, caution advises that she should not know 
for certain and especially that there should be no communica- 
tion among the loval. Even where loyalty is unquestioned, 
discretion cannct be taken for granted, and Odysseus never 
does so. With Penelope, it seems, he is playing precisely the 
same cautious game of beggar-spy which he played in Troy with 
-Helen (IV, 251). 

The bath over, Penelope describes the fearful alternative 
which has tortured her: to remain in spite of her son’s entreaties 
and see her son’s property destroyed [and his life endangered], 
or to marry another. She does not press the stranger for advice 
on this point. That is, perhaps, this point is no longer her 
problem. But she recounts a dream, a strange dream to put to 
an interpreter, as many scholars have remarked, for it is too 
simple, and within the dream. the eagle, representing Odysseus, 
gives the interpretation. ‘One may suspect that this “ dream " is 
rather the conscious invention of her reverie. In effect, it asks, 
“Is it your intention to slay the suitors in our halls?” Odys- 
seus answers most plainly that the dream cannot be interpreted 
otherwise; “ Odysseus ” himself in the dream has declared how 


abrupt an ending. We recall, also, that Proteus foretells the “ death ” 
of Menelaus (IV, 551-369). We recall, too, the story of Solon and 
Croesus (Herodotus, L 29-33). In assaying a man’s life, his death 
must be included. (Ir reference to the symbol "B" in the above, we 
note that von der Mihll [loo. oit., p. 6] finds two “.. . Stadien der 
Odyssee . . . : A) das ältere ionische, B) das attische.” But such, 
analysis, in the hands of even the best scholars, tends to obseure 
perhaps more than it enlightens. Scholarship owes a debt of gratitude, 
however, to the excellent and beautiful edition of the Odyssey which 
von der Mübll has recently given us. This edition has been used in 


the present study.) 
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it will actually come to pass; death for the suitors is visibly at 
hand. Penelope responds again skeptically that not all dreams 
come true. In effect, she is saying that vengeance is difficult and 
that there is no cause for optimism; the most specious dreams 
are often decepzive. She then takes the next momentous step. 
Although she has.just described how she has been tossed on the 
horns of dilemma (XIX, 524; cf. 157-158), and although she 
has seemed still undecided, now she says that she has fixed the 
morrow as the day of decision: she will set the contest of the 
axes which Odysseus used to perform. In effect, she says, “ since 
you are determined to slay the suitors, are you ready for the 
trial tomorrow?” He boldly responds that by all means to- 
morrow must be the day. Though Penelope has been the first 
to suggest this contest, which seers deliberately designed by 
Penelope for openly proving the stranger’s identity (and must 
inevitably be followed immediately by the vengeance), Odysseus 
does command it, and Penelope may be conscious of the signifi- 
cance of this command (XIX, 584; cf. XXIV,167). Odysseus 
continues with his assertion that Odysseus will return before the 
suitors string the bow and shoot through the axes. Although 
ambiguous—his words could mean that the suitors will never 
string the bow—this would seem to mean that Odysseus will 
return on the morrow. It is incomprehensible, then, as Wila- 
mowitz points cut, why Penelope does not make any comment 
or protest—incomprehensible, that is, if we assume that Pene- 
lope is still wholly ignorant of this man’s identity, but very plain 
if our own interpretation. is correcì. Penelope responds that 
listening to the stranger throughout the night would be wonder- 
fully pleasant, but men must sleep, foz the gods have given each 
man his lot." In effect, Penelope is telling Odysseus that he 
must sleep, for he has a task on the morrow; this night is not 
áÓécdaros.9 There is implied also the thought that the die is 
cast. 


1° Homerische Untersuch., p. 62. — . 

17 Editors with some hesitation refer ékácre (XIX, 592) to the neuter. 
It seems more natural to take the form as masculine—a frequent usage 
after a plural (sf. VI,189); and a neuter with goipav here, as the 
editors recognize, seems strange, nor are their efforts to parallel it 
successful. For the construction if the form is taken as masculine, see 
Iliad IX, 656-657; XI, ll. ` 

15 On the meaning of this word, see Hermann Fränkel, “ Homerische 
Wörter,” in Antidoron: Festschrift Jacoo Wackernagel ... (Göttingen, 
1923), pp. 281-2€2. 
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Thus interpreted, the final scene of the nineteenth book, far 
from being one of the most tasteless episodes in Greek poetry, 
becomes an exciting duel of indirectness, subtle and brilliant in 
its execution. Smal wonder is it that the tragic poets with the 
Odyssey before them played up irony and recognition into such 
important ròles in taa Attic theater. 

The succeeding episodes contain nothing that is inconsistent 
with our interpretation of the nineteenth book. Penelope retires 
to weep fcr Odysseus, her dear husband (XIX, 603). When 

-she awakes, she prays to Artemis for the shaft of death or the 
wind to snatch her away in order that, with Odysseus before her 
eyes, she may die rather than become the wife of a baser man 
(XX, 61-82). She then describes her vision of Odysseus as he 
went away to Troy. Thus the poet beautifully and subtly sug- 
gests the fears and hopes of her waking hours immediately 
preceding—her fixaticn upon Odysseus. Awake or asleep, she is 
engrossed in his return; and she struggles to conjure him up 
before her eyes. Though she knows that he now must be very 
different from what he was ther, her memory of what he was 
then must now serve as her touchstone for visual recognition. 

We may note the dramatic irony of Penelope's words 'O8voja 
óccopéyg (XX, 80-81). If she shovld die now, it would indeed 

.be with Odysseus before her eyes. Nor are thoughts of death 
and longing once for all to-be snatched away from this night- 
mare surprising. Even if she has suspicions of the identity of 
the stranger, she realizes that th» suitors would gladly slay the 
master of this house, and she lacks Odysseus’ manly confidence 
in the outcome on the morrow. Nor should we expect in 
Penelope’s prayer tc Artemis a frank outpouring of her most 
intimate fears and hopes. Regularly in the Odyssey the poet 
prefers to suggest such turmoil rather than, in the manner of 
later poets, to displey it (cf. XX, 24-30). The artistic designs 
of the poet to reserve the recognition intact, also, as we have 
already pointed out, make anything here beyond the vaguest 
suggestion inadvisable. 

Pénelope's description of her vision of Odysseus is immedi- 
ately and very significantly followed by the poet’s lines describ- 
ing how Odysseus, between slumber and waking, hears Penelope’s 
weeping and dreams that she stands beside his head and recog- 
nizes him. Odysseus, too, is dreaming of recognition and 
reunion. They are sc near to each other in mind and in body, 
yet Death stalks between them. 
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At the crucial point when the suitors are trying to prevent 
the stranger from laying his hands upon the bow, Penelope 
speaks. out boldly in his behalf. Why should she do so for a 
mere stranger? Later the dead suitor very naturally assumes 
that Penelope was privy to the intrigue (XXIV, 127, 167-168). 
This crisis is perilous in the extreme, but her lines are not with- 
out irony, especially the ominous (X XI, 318-319) : 

padé tis opel rot y’ dvexa Oupdy dxedov 

éy0dá8e Saviabu, érei o002 piv oddè tone. 
Her next speech is even more ironic. Again the name of the 
stranger is not given, though his lineage is praised. If he 
strings the bow, she continues, and Apollo grants him his 
prayer, she will give him goodly raiment, arm him, and send 
him whither his spirit bids him. To the audience and perhaps 
to Penelope, also, the prayer of this man is to slay the suitors 
and the haven of his desires lies in the couch of the master of 
this house. Finally Penelope is forced to retire, and she weeps 
for Odysseus, her dear husband. 

Such is the evidence for Penelope’s view of the stranger. 
The assumption that some of these scenes are mere botchwork 
is so violently at odds with the masterly structure of the whole 
poem that we summarily dismiss it. More worthy of considera- 
tion is the interpretation that the poet, intoxicated with the 
ironies of the scene, plays his characters as mere puppets. 
Unceniably the poet at times uses a certain directness of tech- 
nique whereby the immediate effect upon the audience is the 
prime criterion, and the minutiae of logic are held in contempt.!? 
Thus Theoclymenus asks and receivas a formal introduction 
from Telemachus but does not in return offer one of himself, 
because the audience has been given this in a lengthy digression 
of the poet (XV, 223-256). Whether we approve of this tech- 
nique or not, it is obviously deliberate. Even if the poet is 
playing his characters as puppets, then, these scenes hardly 
deserve all the strictures that have been heaped upon them. 

The assumption that Penelope has secret suspicions of the 
stranger’s identity seems io the present writer more satisfactory, 
though the evidence admittedly falls short of proof. The cir- 
cumstances of the stranger’s introduction to Penelope seem to be 


12 Of, S. E. Bassett, The Poetry of Homer (Berkeley, 1938), pp. 130- 
140.. 
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designed to excite her suspicions, for these circumstances are too 
elaborate and too cons-stent to.b2 fortuitous. Nor can the long 
interview of Penelope and Odysseus be satisfactorily explained, 
` it seems, cn any other assumption. One item remains. 

The propriety of tke scene in the underworld in the last book 
has been questioned in ancient and modern times. An im- 
portant pcint in this discussion has been the “inconsistent ” 
statements of the dead suitor that Penelope plotted the death of 
the suitors (XXIV, 127) and that Odysseus bid his wife set the 
‘trial of the bow (XXIV, 167-168). Now in classical Greek 
literature, the knowledze of the dead is usually manipulated to 
suit the convenience of the poet." At least, we here can hardly . 
assume that the dead suitor is omniscient.?* It has often been 
thought that this passaze is taker from a different version of the 
story; but it seems rasi to assume that in such case the inserter 
was so ignorant oi tae poem that he would allow glaring incon- 
sistencies to remain. Again, one might even assume that the 
poet has the suitor d-aw false inferences. This, however, is 
hardly the case, for zhe dead Agameronon immediately proceeds 
to praise Penelope in the highest terms for her great dpery, 
exclaiming (XXIV, 194-195) : : 


ds dyabal préves foav dpópov. Unvedoretp, — 
xovpy Txcgiev, ds eù piuvyr” "O8vorjos, 


It is just possible taa; Agamemnon here uses this term with 
a vague broad meaning, as Eurymachus has done early in the 
poem (II,206). But the parallelism in the two lines quoted 
suggests both faithful remembrance and some effective action, 
presumably the effective actions concerning the web and the bow 
which the suitor has -ust described. Usually the term áperj 
implies competence and a certain fevicitas in action. Previously 
Penelope has said tha: her own dper along with her beauty was 
taken away by the geds when the Argives sailed for Troy 
(XVIII, 251-253; XIX, 124-126). Obviously she is not here 


2° Cf. P. W. Harsh, A Fandbook of Classical Drama (Stanford, 1944 
[1948]), p. 48. : 

21 We should not, how2rer, insist cn too literal interpretation of the 
dead suitor's words. His statement that Odysseus commanded Penelope 
to set the contest of tke bow is correct enough if Penelope was privy to 
the intrigue. So the verses about Odysseus (XXIV, 149-158) are essen- 
tially true. ` 

22 Penelope’s second use of these lines comes from the passage which 
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saying that she lost her modesty or her remembrance of Odys- 
seus, but rather that the loss of her husband maims her life 
and shows that she is not blessed with felicitas. The contrast 
which Agamemnon draws with Clytemnestra, “who slew her 
wedded lord” (XXIV, 200), furthermore, suggests something 
more than a passive réle on the part of Penelope. This contrast, 
of course, is found not only in this passage. It is the same 
effective contrast that has run like a leitmotif throughout the 
poem. Implicit in the early lines of the first book, it occurs 
again and again, and here reaches a fittingly impressive climax.?*. 
To deny Penelope’s active rôle in the vengeance, therefore, is to 
reject the suitoz’s statements and the apparent implications of 
áperj and, in pert, the contrast with Clytemnestra. That is to 
rob Penelope of a major part of tkis glorious praise which 
Agamemnon bestows upon her. The conclusion seems reasonably 
certain: the poet of this scene in the underworld thought that 
Penelope had an active ròle in the vengeance; that is, thought 
that she deliberately intrigued with Odysseus for vengeance upon 
the suitors by setting the contest of the bow. 
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contains Odysseus’ famous description of e happy people under a good 
king, which is one of the most important passages to bring out the 
meaning of this term (XIX, 109-114). 

23 The significance of the comparison between the return of Aga- 
memnon and that of Odysseus has been widely recognized. Cf. Wila- 
mowitz, Homerische Untersuch., p. 58; J. W. Mackail, “ The Epilogue of 
the Odyssey,” in Greek Poetry and Life (Oxford, 1936), p. 4; “ Penelope 
in the Odyssey,” in Classical Studies (New York, 1926), pp. 58-59; E. 
F. D’Arms and K. K. Hulley, “ The Oresteia-Story in the Odyssey,” 
T.A.P.A., LXXVII (1946), pp. 207-213. It distorts the emphasis of 
the poet, however, if Orestes is too importantly noticed in this regard. 
In general, the first four books of the Odyssey are not primarily “ The 
Education of Telemachus,” but preparation for the entrance of the main 
character, Odysseus (who is repeatedly described by others in this 
section), and justification for the vengeance, since the insolence of the 
suitors and their plot to slay Telemachus are here brought out. What 
nascent glory is showered upon Telemachus is primarily designed as a 
reflection from his sire, and as an indication of the high prize (a 
worthy descendant) for which Odysseus is fighting. The eventual 
origins of the Odyssey are undeniably diverse; the poem as it stands, 
beautifully unified. 
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Since it was first realised that Latin verse could be made to 
throw some light on the accentuation of the language, scholars 
have spared scarcely any detail in the works of poets from 
Plautus to Commodian in the search for fresh information. One 
phenomencn appears to have received little attention. The 
dactylic poets, who normally avoid a marked break between feet 
in any part of the haxameter, sometimes admit a spondaic word 
to the first foot in a way which Lucian Mueller declares. (Res 
Metrica, eG. 2, p. 240} makes the line slow and heavy—he quotes 
tantae molis erat as an example. Eduard Norden, in his edition 
of Aeneid VI (ed. 3. App. 8, p. 485), attempted to analyse Ver- 
gil’s use of such openings. His classification is hardly clear, and 
no conclusions could be drawn from it. Subsequent scholars 
appear to have left the matter there. 

It is unfortunate that investigations have been made primarily 
into the works of the poet supreme rather in the variations of 
metre than in its regularisation. The elegiac poets, with their 
greater concern for smoothness in verse, reveal much more plainly 
the rules of the technique upon which they relied for metrical 
perfection, in this detail of the first foot as much as anywhere. 
Before examining the various poets’ practice, I shall explain the 
system according to which I arrange their evidence, and show 
how the Roman grammarians support the conclusions at which 
I arrive. : 

My examination of 'spondaie openings * in all the dactylie poets 
of ihe classical pericd shows that the extent to which such 
openings were admitted was determined by the relation of the 
accent of the words to the metre. That word-accent was of 

: Importance in dactylic verse has been established beyond reason- 
able doubt by the work of M. W. Humphreys, A. G. Harkness, 
and W. F. Jackson Knight, among others. Its precise nature in 
the Augustan age is not here directly relevant, though the most 
satisfactory explanation of the evidence points to a light stress 


1I.e. consisting of a single word occupying the first foot in the 
hexameter. This is to be understood wherever the briefer expression 
is used, The opening of the pentameter, though offering a certain amount 
of evidence, has been igrored as introducing irrelevant factors. 


22 
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accompanied by some elevation of pitch, And whether the metri- 
cal ictus was ncrmally sounded or not (the remark of Sacerdos, 
in Gramm. Lat., VI, 448, 20 K.,? suggests that Roman readers 
might sound it when “ scandentes,’ but that it made the words 
sound very unusual), a hexameter with the word-accent on the 
first syllable of each foot has a very different quality from one 
‘with the accents mainly elsewhere. Jeckson Knight’s terminology 
of “homodyne” for the former type and “ heterodyne” for the 
latter remains of great relevance and value. : 

This relation of accent end metrical cadence has been called 
upon (e.g. by L. P. Wilkinson in C. Q., XXXIV [1940], pp. 
37-43) to provide the only convincing reason for the fact that 
Tibullus and Ovid tended to close their pentameters with a 
disyllable, and generally with such semi-enclitics as erat or meus 
~~a practice which Propertius also gradually adopted, abandon- 
ing the polysyllables of book I for the regular disyllables of book 
IV. Now in the limitations of first-foot spondees the three poets 
follow corresponding paths:. Tibullus restricting himself more 
than any previcus writer and Ovid carrying the refinement even 
further, while Propertius, who in his early period could compose 
such elegies as I, 9, with six such openings in thirteen couplets 
(apparently the highest proportion in the whole of Latin poetry), 
hes only thirteen in all book IV, compared with the 112 of the 
other three. It seems reasonable enough to. suppose that these 
two simultaneous divergences from the original Propertian rug- 
gedness were brought about by a growing sensitivity to the ac- 
centual smoothness of the verse, whether consciously applied or 
not; and if we look at a single outstanding feature in the work 
of Tibullus and Ovid, the nature of this restriction in the first 
foot will at once be apparent. 

Cut of 24 opening spondees in Tibullus’ two books, 14 are 
paris of ille and its derivative adverbs; which also account for 
20 out of 34 in the Ars and Remedia of Ovid. This is too high 
a proportion to be explained in terms of ordinary word-frequency ; 

_and a glance at the less polished elegiacs of Martial or Claudian 
will show what a great variety of words may occupy the first 
place when metrical refinement is receiving little attention. The 


7I shall make further references to this work simply by the number 
of volume, page, and line. 
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accentual peculiarity which accounts for the frequency of these 
openings in the Augustans is fortunately not far to seek. — 

The grammarians agree that the apocopated forms illic, illuc, 
etc., and the corresponding forms from iste, had the accent on the 
last syllable; and the Romance derivatives lì, la, costà, etc., bear 
them out conclusively. For the cases of ille and iste themselves 
there is no evidence in the grammarians beyond the equivocal 
remark of Sacerdos (VI, 451, 10) : barbarismus est ... per ac- 
centum, ac st dicas “ iste,’ ei “te” acuas cum “is” debeas; 
which at least suggests that some people in fact said isté in his 
time; and the barbarism may have consisted simply in using the 
oxytone accent under th» wrong circumstances. But the Romance 
pronouns and articles Jz, la, lui, gli, etc., are a clear indication 
of an oxytone accent ex:sting at the same time as the paroxytone ` 
which developed into = and ells. For the earlier period, F. 
: Skutsch (Plautinisches und Romanisches, pp. 97) and E. 
Fraenkel (Iktus und Atzent, pp. 273-281) argue for a frequent 
oxytone accent on these words in-Comic senarii. Of the cir- - 
cumstances under whica that accent fell on the spondaic forms 
of ille and iste I shall offer some explanation in due course. For 
the trochaic forms dactrlics provide no evidence. 

If these adverbs and pronouns were commonly oxytone, this 
must have been. the dezisive reason for their frequency in the 
first foot of the hexamezer, where the ordinary paroxytone disyl- 
lable was generally avoided. Somehow or other their accent must 
have weakened the forze of the diaeresis—perhaps by making 
them run on into the fcllowing word. Precisely what the aural 
effect would be we cannot tell; but there can be no doubt that 
ille in the first foot sounded right while duces sounded wrong. 
If it can be shown that the great majority of other words which 
occur in this position share at least the schwebende Betonung of 
ille (cf. Harkness in C. P., III [1908], pp. 39 £.), we can assert 
as a general rule that a spondaic word in the first foot was only 


*It might suffice to say that this wculd be part of the attempt to 
escape as far as possible trom that most unpoetical of homodyne hex- 
ameters: spdrsis hástis lóngis cdmpus spléndet et hérret (Ennius, 
Scipio, 6). The general tendency will be for the second foot to become 
heterodyne as well as tae first, as Tibullus, I, 8, 73, illio Iunónem; but 
the type of I,.9, 61, illim saépe feruat, is too common to allow of any 
rule being established conzerning the relation of the two feet. 
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avoided when its accent coincided with the metrical ictus, and 
that oxytone words were allowed 3 in this place by even the most 
fastidious of the poets. 

Among the next most common spans words to- fill this 
position are a few for which an oxytone accent can be asserted 
on the evidence, admittedly confused, of the Latin writers on 
accentuation; end this will lead to a discussion of the circum- 
stances under which other words sometimes took the accent on 
the ultima. 


. 1. ergo. This. word was pronounced diversely both in the 
Augustan age and later, the short -o first becoming apparent in 
Ovid’s Heroides and steadily ousting the long -0, which appears 
very rarely in Valerius Flaccus, Silius Italicus, Juvenal, Au- 
sonius, and Cleudian; while Petronius in his verse preserves it 
long in all five instances. Paullus (exc. Fest., 82) states, simply 
- and falsely: “ergo” correptum significat idem quod apud Grae- 
cos oixovy; producte idem quod “ gratia.” The Treatise on Final 
Syllables (IV, 252, 19) is more detailed: “ergo” coniunctio 
postremam syllabam longam sine dubio habet, in hoc praesertim 
versu: “ quae regio Anchisen, quis habet locus? illius ergo .. .” 
(Aen., VI, 670) quamvis àSdpopos in hoc est, cum in fine sit 
versus... haec sane sola coniunctio contra rationem Latinitatis 
ultimam syllabam circumflectit. at si alio intellectu conlocata 
erit, in synalirham frequentius apud Vergilium cadit; though 
the writer reluctantly admits that there are lines beginning with 
ergò as a particle. Priscian (III, 47, 4), the Treatise on Accents 
(III, 520, 32), and Julian of Toledo (Anecd. Helv., 238, 15 H.) 
repeat that the distinction is made clear by a distinction of 
accent. What emerges from this over-systematized attempt to 
make sense of en obsolete pronunciation is that the grammarians 
-knew of two parallel forms: the paroxytone, or perhaps unac- 
cented, ergó, in common use in their own time; and ergó, long 
abandoned except by the erchaizing poets. Since the preposi- 
tional ergo was obsolete too, nothing was easier for them than to 
establish a rigid division according to meaning which will work 
for no period at all. Silius, VI, 134 virtutisque ergd (an archa- 
istic borrowing from the Twelve Tables) is the only certain in- 
stance extant o the long form as a preposition, and I have noted 
at least 75 of it in the other sense. This unreal dichotomy in 
terms of meaning is only too typical of Roman grammarians, as 
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we shall find Quintilian himself complaining. In fact, we can 
trace the gradual disappearance of the old Plautine ergó (cf. 
Fraenkel, pp. 283-4), emphatic end generally standing in the 
first place except when used as a preposition, with an accent 
differing from that of the ordinary prepositions not because it 
was perispomenon to their oxytcne (whatever that may have 
meant), but because it never moved from the ultima whereas 
theirs was variable (cf. infra, pp. 23-9) ; and the prevalence of the 
new ergò, ccmmonly in the second place and usually elided when 
it stands first—as Lucan has it every time but once, as if reluc- 
tant to commit himself to either pronunciation. Both had the 
same meaning, but the survival of érgé in Petronius and Juvenal 
(pace Housman), as well as in Phaedrus! senarius beginning 
` ergò contentus, suggests that this form belonged rather to the 
sermo plebeius and erg? to a polite diction which eventually won 
ihe day. : 


9. Parts of qualis, quantus, and their demonstratives, when 
used in a correlative sense. Priscien (II, 61, 5 and ITI, 501, 14) 
is suspiciously definite about the two former, treating them ex- 
actly like the Greek xcwos and mocos, and stating that they have 
the accent on the penultima when interrogative, on the ultima 
when indefinite or relazive; quae tamen in lectione sopitur. This 
looks like translation from the Greek; yet. Priscian must have 
had some reason to suppose that there was a certain real simi- 
larity between the two languages on this point.* Fortunately we 
` have earlier and more reliable authority. Quintilian (I, 5, 24), 
before proceeding to state the paenultima law for Latin words, 
has an enigmatic passage in which he mentions certain apparent 
exceptions. He says: ceterum scio iam quosdam eruditos, non- 
nullos etiam grammaiisos sic docere ac loqui ut propter quaedam 
vocum discrimina verbum interim acuto sono finiant, ut in illis 
“ quae circum littora, circum Piscosos scopulos” (Aen., IV, 254- 
5), ne, st gravem posuerint secundam, “ circus" dici videatur, 
non “ circuitus." itemque cum “ quale” interrogantes gravi, 
comparantes acuto tenore concludunt; quod tamen in adverbiis 
fere solis ac pronominibus vindicant, in ceteris veterem legem 
sequuntur. mihi videtur condicionem mutare quod his locis verba 


* Moreover A. Gellius (N. A., VI, 2, 4-11), discussing the line of 
Ennius, quem credidit esse meum cor, makes it clear beyond question 
that in his time quis and gui possessed the double accentuation of ris. 
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coniungimus . . . separata vero haec a praecepto non recedent, 
aut, si consuetudo vicerit, vetus lex séermonis abolebitur. Here in 
conclusion he recognises that language is not so simple as the 
grammars would make ouz; that Woerter are really Worte; that 
a full treatment of sentence-inflexior, with rules for emphatic 
pronunciation, would be immensely complicated. The transla- 
tion of the beginning of the passage is not altogether straight- 
forward. It seems to have proved too much for the Loeb editor, 
who makes cum govern two present varticiples and cannot ex- 
plain vindicant. Colson, in his edition, punctuates with a comma 
after concludunt, giving a very clumsy period and no ascertain- 
able sense, A possible remedy is to adopt the reading of MS Par. 
17293 item quantum quale, which gives an easy translation but” 
makes poor sense of the whole. The point of the sentence is 
that Quintilian is not stating that certain pedants pronounced 
circum and quale oxytone (even in ordinary conversation, as 
Butler has it) in case anyone should think they were talking 
about circuses or asking questions when they weren’t—their af- 
fectation and the pretext for it would not have needed Quin- 
tilian’s authority to show their equal absurdity. In fact the 
absurdity lies only in the typical grammarian’s explanation of 
the universal practice (consuetudo). Quintilian says, with the 
obscurity of one trying to dismiss a highly complex matter in a 
few lines: “Now I Enow that certain learned men and some 
teachers as well give one the impression, from their lectures as 
from their informal remarks, that the oxytone accent used on the 
two circums in circum littora circum is intended simply to 
distinguish similar words, so that there may be no suspicion that 
the word means ‘ circus’ instead of ‘ around’; and that the same 
is true of the distinction between the oxytone quale (and 
quantum) as correlative and the paroxytone as interrogative. On 
the whole they make this claim only for certain adverbs (prepo- 
sitions?) and pronouns—otherwise they stick to the rule.” (This 
last clause is rather out of place, and may be a gloss.) He goes 
on: “J think the pronunciation is changed from the ordinary 
one because these words are used in certain combinations.” At 


This variation in the MSS suggests an original itemque cum quan- 
tum quale, copied with the omission, by homoioteleuton, of quantum, 
which was then added as a gloss in the margin and wrongly taken as 
a variant ky copyists; for what was true cf quale was true of quantum, 
and Quintilian ought to have mentioned both. 
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all events, he does not deny the oxytone accentuation of these 
words. Rather he gives a sound explanation of the double circim 
(for that both were pronounced with the accent on the ultima 
is clear from the phrase in illis, which Quintilian uses, instead of 
the usual singular, orly to introduce a pair of examples, as in I, 
5, 72 and IX, 4, 39), as an instance cf that emphatic anaphora 
or antithesis of which I shall have more to say. And similarly 
qualis and quantus are generally used with their correlatives in 
an antithesis which appears, from -requent occurrences in the 
first foot of hexameters, to give both an oxytone accent; although 
even when one of the pair is omitted the other seems to have 
retained the same pronunciation. An exclamatory use of these 
words may have been accented in the same way, though such 
forms are rare in the first foot of the hexameter. The interroga- 
tive use is never once found there in the more elegant writers. 
As for the ways in which verda coniungimus, Quintilian is 
unduly brief; certainly a full statement would have taken him ~ 
far beyond the range of what should have been a footnote. Most 
modern readers have taken him to mean the “word-groups ” 
which Fraenkel, W. M. Lindsay, and others have investigated 
with varyirg success; and at first sight this seems to be so 
(though it could harcly apply to quale). nam cum dico “ circum 
littora," tanquam unum enuntio dissimulata, distinctione, itaque 
tanquam in una voce set acuta; quod idem accidit in illo “ Troiae 
qui primus ab oris. Here, perhaps writing in haste, he has 
chosen a pair of very confusing examples. In the first place, he 
can scarcely be referring to circum-littora as an ordinary example 
of the unaccented preposition before an accented syllable (ef. 
Priscian, IIT, 24, 15 Ê: praepositae autem gravantur omnibus 
syllabis, postpositae acwuntur in principio), for this has nothing 
to do with the striking anaphora previously mentioned in circum 
littora circüm Piscoscs scopulos. As an isolated phrase the words 
are still coniuncta, brt in quite a different way. Moreover, he is 
supposed to be discussing the reason for oxytones, not for un- 
accented words. Nor can we make him say circim-littora, with 
no accent on littora at all; for, holding as he does to the paenul- 
tima law, he could nct describe this as tanquam in una voce. 
Hither explanation is so useless for the purposes of his argument 
that I can see no alternative to emending the text to what he 
obviously meant to write—-that is, circUm-se, at once a real 
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coniunctio verborum and an instance of oxytone accent, for both 
Fraenkel’s examination of Plautine senarii and my own of hexa- 
meter-openings suggest that such phrases were pronunced in this 
way. It is not difficult to imagine the earlier example ousting 

. the latter at any time after the book passed from Quintilian’s 
own hands into those of a copyist who, pardonably enough, failed 
to understand the writer’s drift. Certainly the sense is hopelessly 
lost as the text stands. 

Finally, in T'roiae qui primus ab oris, Quintilian cannot be 
pointing out, as Butler would have it, qui-primus and ab-éris as 
instances of unusual accentuation and of oxytones in particular. 
The unusual oxytone is in T'roiaé-qui; * and the reason for the 
accent is not so much the presence of the monosyllable (which 
has no such close connection with T'roiae as se has with the 
preceding circum) as the derangement oz the normal word-order, 
whether for the sake of emphasis or simply to fit the verse. How- 
ever flexible Latin order may have bzen, such poetical inversions 

and distortions as the common Golden Line must have been very 
difficult for the ear to follow unless some hint were given, by the 
pitch or stress of the voice, that an adjective, for instance, be- 
longed with a noun further on. Over and over again a spondaic 
word is found thrown forward out of order into the first foot of 
a hexameter; and this, combined with Quintilian’s quotation of 
Trovae-qui, makes it clear that suck words, occurring in the 
same exceptional position as the known oxytones, had an in- 
flexion more or less equivalent to a word-accent on the last 
syllable.” The presence of the moncsyllable qui makes a dif- 
ference, certainly. The more careful poets, when they used a 
word as oxytone for any reason, however valid in itself, seem 
to have liked at the same time to make it into a word-group, by 


* Corssen (Aussprache?, II, p. 862, n.), followed by Schoell ( Acta Soc. 
Phil. Lips., VI, p. 178), argues that only ab-óris is relevant, since “an 
der ganzen vorgehenden Stelle nur von der Betonung der Praepositionen 
die Rede ist, nicht vom relativen Pronomen ”—a statement which hardly 
accords with the mention of quale. Quintilian gives no indication that 
he is concerned with any single class of ivords, except the “adverbs and 
pronouns.” Halm and others support 7roiaé-qui, but generally take it as 
a word-group. 

TOf, Servius, ad Aen., I, 32, maria omnic circum: in fine accentum 
ponimus contra morem Latinum; sed corruptio haec facit; namque 
praepositio postposita corrupta est sine Gubio.. The word corruptio seems 
to be used in a sense nearly equivalent to my “ derangement.” 
Qe A. 
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position if not by sense, by the juxtaposition of & monosyllable 
(as, according to Chacisius,-I, 111, $7, happens in quandó tot 
stragis acervos, where the relative quando has the same oxytone 
accent that we have found on quantum, and tot, though divorced _ 
in sense, still makes the accentuation easier and smoother) ; but 
normally only a proncun closely attached to a preposition or verb 
(intér-nos or iollüni-se) seems by itself to have had just the 
effect, Quintilian descrites. The real enclitics -que, -ve, and -ne 
of course had this effet on the preceding word, providing at : 
least that the ultima wes long. Such forms (necessarily elided) 
are found ir. hexameter->penings especially.in Manilius, as solisv’ 
and orbémqu in Astror., I, 182 and 698; but most poets seem 
to have felt that the elision rather intensified the diaeresis. I 
have omitted such openings from my lists below, as I have all 
trisyllables with elided ultima, though these might have been 
counted in the number of undoubted heterodyne first feet con- 
sisting of a single word. 

Quintilian’s digression ends in a acter digression. Since ' 
the mention of Troiaéqui might suggest that the accent is 
affected by ictus (as it actually may have been in Aen., X, 442 
soli mihi Pallas, though this may be a sort of word-group, like 
X, 259 pugnaéque parènt se), he leeves the exceptions to the 
paenultima law to explain the poetical pronunciation volücres 
purely in terms of quertity. Then he returns to the verba con- 
iuncta to state that they are quite regular separata; and so. back 
to expound the vetus iez sermonis, the paenultima law, where he 
feels himself justified ir asserting, as again at XII, 10, 83, thet 
Latin words (i.e. Woecter) canrot have an oxytone as Greek 
can. The whole confused paragraph has the look of an after- 


8 This determined advozecy of the paenultima law is well illustrated 
by Pompeius (V, 131, 8): nam quando dicimus “ pone” ultimam habere 
acutam, non ideo dicimus quia sic debet, sed ut sit discretio, ete. The 
use of debet seems to meke it a matter oi moral principle, or at least 
good taste, as opposed to fact. Unfortunately no one seems prepared to 
state the case of fact except the dubious Vergilius Grammaticus (Anecd. 
Hew., 190, 1 H.) in the fif=h century: sed nos dicimus (in ‘contradiction 
to the accepted ruling of the grammarians) quod rectum esse sentimus: 
quod non minus reperimus secundos pedea elevari quam primos, ut egó, 
amá, docé, andá. He goes on to compare rages:régés and sédes:sédés as 
distinguished by accent rether than by quantity. This is not a con- 
vincing authority; but it is interesting to find one declared rebel who 
was prepared to trust his sar rather than the book, just as he was not 
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thought, added -o explain apparent exceptions to this categorical 
statement, never properly worked in by the euthor, and certainly 
not understood by Priscian and the others, who persist in their 
pedantic distinctions propter quaedam vocum discrimina. 

The relevant points of Quintilian’s argument emerge as 
follows: l 


(a) The reason for saying circúm littora, circúm . . . is that 
it is a particuler sort of combination of words (which I shall 
refer to as Antithesis, or simply A.). 

(b) The correlatives qualis . . . talis and quantus . . . tantus 
have the oxytons accent for ici same reason. i 

(c) Certain edverbs (prepositions?) and pronouns are parti- 
cularly prone to become oxytone for this sort of reason (I shall 
give a conjectural list below). 

(d) Some disyllabic words (especially prepositions) are oxy- 
tone when followed by a (monosyllabic) pronoun, as circüm-se 
(which I shall refer to as word-groups, or simply G. Applied to 
other words, this letter will indicate that they are followed by a 
monosyllable, as a possible contributory cause for the shift of 
accent). 

(e) A dissyllable thrown forward out of order, especially 
before a monosyllabic conjunction, will become oxytone (this I 
shall call Derangement, or simply D.). 


The three particular types of unusual accentuation, A, G, and 
D, are important because, as I shall show, the greater number of 
opening spondees in the hexameter fall readily under one or more 
of these headings. Moreover, the validity of this classification is 
confirmed by Fraenkel in his Iktus und Akzent, where he argues 
from a large number of examples thet words in Antithesis (pp. 
187 f.), in a deranged word-order (p. 62, etc), and in word- 
groups (p. 36, etc.) were pronounced by the Comic poets and 
their audiences with the accent on the ultima. Besides these 
types, he argues that a word preceding a Pause commonly had 
this same accent (p. 16, etc.)—a theory which will account to a 
great extent for the supposed “lengthening by ictus” of short 


afraid to assert (ibid., 189, 1) what he knew to be the current pro- 
nunciation of ae end oe, in contradiction to Priscian’s obsolete ruling. 
Both Quintilian and Sergius (De Acc., IV, 453, 35) admit exceptions 
with a reluctance that suggests they were afraid for the stability of 
their whole system if once the claims of consuetudo were allowed. 
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syllables in the dac-ylie poets, as shown by F. W. Shipley in 

T. A. P. A., LV (1924), and for & large number of opening 

spondees. In readinz a line so broken by punctuation as Aen., 

V, 818 tutus, quos optas, porius accedet Averni (where there is . 
also an element of D), the voice appears not so much to make an 

actual pause betweer words as to indicete the break by a change 

in the pitch of the preceding syllable; so that the majority of 

such openings are still followed by a monosylable, as if to form 

a word-group by accent if not by sense. This class I shall refer 

to as P.? 

A more equivocal category, of which Fraenkel makes sparing 
use, is that of Enjembement—the hang-over of a single word 
‘from one line to the next. Most examples of this, however, can 
more easily be expleinsd in terms of P or D; and the elegiae 
. couplet, where the limitation of the first foot is best seen, is very 
seldom concerned with this connectior between lines. Finally, 
Fraenkel makes a general claim that Emphasis on individual 
words induces an oxytone accent. Since A and D are types of 
emphatic order, the statement is probable enough, and I believe 
evidence can be found for it in some of the dactylic poets; but 
it is hardly necessary for an explanation of the openings of 
elegiacs, and no two readers will eve? agree which words are 
emphatic. It seems Setter to rely on the more precise categories. 

Quod tamen in adverbiis fere solis ac pronominibus vindicant. 
The hexameter-openings will now enable us to ‘form some idea of 
what Quintilian is referring to, although only for words of the 
spondaic type. Continuing to classify the most frequent words in 


` ® That tha effects of D and P were almost indistinguishable is sug- 

gested by Quintilian, IX, 4, 67: nam ut initia clausulaeque plurimum 
momenti habent, sic ir- mediis quoque sunt quidam conatus iique leviter 
insistunt . . . currentium pes, etiamsi non moretur, tamen vestigium 
facit . . . quis enim dubitet, unum sensum in hoc et unum spiritum 
esse: “ animadverti, ixdices, | omnem accusatoris orationem | in duas | 
divisam esse partes”? tamen et duo prima verba et tria proxima ei 
deinceps duo rursus et tria quasi numeros habent, spiritum sustinentes, 
sicut apud rhythmiccs aestimaniur. The significant break, for our 
purpose, is that after duos—a good example of regular D, which gives 
the effect of.P etiamsi-non moretur. The stress in this instance would 
perhaps be lighter tkan that on Troiaé-cui, where the monosyllable 
effectively makes the pronunciation tanquam in una voce; though there 
is also eviéence, in iambic verse, for word-groups of the form in-duds 
(cf. n. 12 infra). 


e 
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the first foot, we shall find that mosz of them appear to have 
been particularly prone to the shift o? accent under such influ- 
ences as A, G, and D. À 

1) Certain compound words, which seem never to have settled 
down as ordinary paroxytones: quamvis, me-, te-, se-, and guo- 
cum; etsi, tandem, postquam, quamquam, (n)unquam, (n)us- 
quam, non-, nec-, and vixdum, ecquis, quisquis, quisnam, quis- 
quam, and quare. Those up to and including nunquam are 
vouched for by Fraenkel as having the oxytone accent in Comedy. 


2) donec, whether as derived from dom-nec (in the sense of 
“while not? == * until") or from dumque by way of the 
Lucretian donique or disturbed by the common enclisis of cum 
in the early form donicum. The quantity in Venantius Fortuna- 
tus, Carm., IX, 2, 65, donéc adventum may suggest the influence 
of an oxytone accent. Priscian (III, 74, 16) asserts that donec 
is paroxytone, unlike other adverbs ending in -c; and as a 
separate word it certainly would be. p 

3) contra, primum, verum, as emphatic particles. contra 
shares in the schwebende Betonung of prepositions; primúm and 
verúm are common in Comedy (Fraenkel, pp. 209, 286); ahd 
Priscian (IIT, 47, 4) has a relevant passage: nec mirum, accen- 
tum vel ordinationem differentiam. jacere praepositionibus et 
adverbiis, quamvis easdem habeant syllabas, cum hoc in aliis 
quoque partibus inveniatur. In his list of examples, with pone, 
sine, ergo, occurs verum coniunctio et nomen. He does not state 
whether the contunctio was oxytone or atonic, probably because 
that depended on position. 

4) Disyllabic prepositions, especially inter (as a compound ?). 
For these the grammarians claim accentuation identical with the 
Greek: oxytone cn their own, paroxytone when placed after the 
noun or used as adverbs, atonic before the noun (cf. Lindsay, 
Latin Language, p. 168, for numerovs references, especially to 
Priscian, III, 27, 4, quoted above). 

5) Therelative quorum and quarum (and perhaps also cuius), 
as closely linked with the following words. Priscian (III, 132, 


10 Priscian asserts (III, 51, 7) that mecum, tecum, secum, are paroxy- 
tone; quocum, quicum, etc., oxytone. No reason is suggested for the 
difference, and he appears to be trying to lay down a fixed rule for 
words of variable accentuation. i 


3 
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10) says: nomina iaierrogativa generalem accentuum legem 
servant; relativa in. fire acuuntur, sed in contextu orationis ipsum 
quoque acutum in gravem convertunt—exactly like the prepo- 
sitions, and with the Greek parallel in rwwv. 

6) Parts of ipse and idem (as compounds ?) when emphatic, 
generally in D or G. 

?) eheu and eukae, of which the Treatise on Accents (III, 
528, 34) says: interizctio vero nullam certam regulam servat; 
tamen in fine et $4 medio acuetur ‘(both at once?) ut papae 
euaz’! They are always emphatic and generally followed by a 
pause. 

8) exim and olim, though rare: the former. because apocopated 
like i/lic(ce), the laster perhaps as a derivative of ille, and 
‘always found in emphatic A. 

9) princeps, prazcegs, whether’ as compounds or recalling an. 
old trisyllabic form (cf. nostrás, ete., Priscian, IT, 302, 18). 

10) felix (perhe»s mot alone of adjectives in -7) is commonly 
found in an exclamatcry sense, followed by a pause and generally 
by a monosyllable (7 times in Propertius, 7 in the Silvae of 
Statius); the accentuation of the oblique cases may have facili- 
tated the switch of accent. 

Of the words lisi»d here, our evidence shows that the accentu- 
ation was at least uncertain. Generally it appears that they were 
more likely than other words to take the accent on the ultima, 
particularly in such varases as quorüm-tu and intér-se, or before 
a pause, etc.; and that they represent one section at least of 
Quintilian’s adimi Zis fere solis ac pronominibus, which cannot 
have been oxytone în chemselves, or he and Priscian would have 
hinted as much. Whether pyrz-hie, trochaic, and other words 
behaved similarly is harder to show—dactylic verse provides no 
evidence, Quintilian’s mention of quale seems clear enough, as 
do references to poze and sine; while the rare trochaic opening 
of Catullus, 58, 2, -Hc Lesbia, cecurring as it does immediately 
after Lesbia illa, probably carried the emphatic accent, But our 
concern is with words spondaic naturally or by position, used in 

' the hexameter-open-ng; from which the list above.was originally 


1 Audax (VII, 361, 9) states clearly that interjections, both those 
borrowed from the G-eex and others, vel acutum vel circumflenum in 
ultima sumunt accentum. 


r 
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compiled on the score of frequency alcne, and without reference 
to the grammarians or to Fraenkel, to whom I am indebted only 
for confirmation.” 

An examination of the elegiac poets will show, despite ido: 
syncrasies, a definite uniformity which cannot be accidental. , Be- 
sides quoting the frequency oz individual words, I shall indicate 
how even the most certain oxytones generally occur in A, G, D, 
or P. Often a word from the list may come under two or more 
of these headings at once, sometimes under none—the classifi- 
cation is, after all, only an attempt to make living lariguage cor- 
respond to a few easily definable types. But where other words, 
for which there is no reason to suppose any but a paroxytone 
accent, are not clearly assignable to A, D, or P (G appears inade- 
quate by itself), we cannot pretend that the canon is being 
observed. A tabular or mathematical statement of the words so 
employed is unfortunately impracticable, and would involve an 
unduly rigid classification. 

So begin With those poets whose regularity is most pro- 
nounced: 'TIBULLUS in his two books allows 24 spondaic words 
in the first place: illic 6 times (including 3 in mutual A in I, 
8, 65-81, and 2G); 8 parts of ille (5A, 1D, 3G) ; quamvis, 
qualem(G), nondum, ipsae(D), eheu, once each; a repeated 
flebis (AP), a repeated frustra, a repeated semper (oxytone in 
Comedy, Fraenkel p. 297, but noticed only fcur times altogether 
in this position in dactylics) ; cantus at the beginning of 3 suc- 
cessive lines, once as a trochee; and solis aeternast Phoebo Bac- 
choque iuventas (1, 4, 87), which may be classed as emphatic D.!* 

The Tibullan Appendix (excluding “ Messala ”) is little less 


12 It seems possible further to confirm the above conclusions from the 
senarii, including scazons, of Catullus, the Catalepton, Horace, Phaedrus, 
ete. The last two feet of such lines are generally indecisive, since the 
final beat of the verse seems to have shifted, as in the scazon. But 
where the other feet, especially the seccnd and third, have unusual 
accentuation, there should be some explanation: For instance in Catal., 


13 we have clearly AP in 5 val dént, valént, plain A in 13 puero cum 
virts, D in 25 caend retentae sordido, and an oxytone relative in 29 


quibiis repletus. The only other here is in vadis, also in 25, apparently 
a word-group for which dactylics offer na evidence, but parallelled by 
etim-viris in 13. 

1? Iî at I, 4, 33 we read vidi iam, and not vidi ego iam of several MSS, 
we must class it as a word-group for which Tibullus offers no parallel. 
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regular: 1 illuc(G), 1 iMam(AP), 3 ergo(G), 2 quamvis, 2 
tandem(1PG), tantum (with quantum in pentameter), etsi, 
quales(AG), the ecmpound, and perhaps variable, nescis(PG), 
salve(P) which is virzually an interjection, a repeated urit, ‘the 
highly emphatic divi at III, 4, 5, which may be ranked as A, 
as meaning “ It is rot you but the Gods that presage the future,” 
and the ponderous Martis Romani which opens III, 1. f 

With Ovrp we can zrace the gradual development of metrical 
sensitivity throughout a long career. In the Amores we have: 
5 illic(1G, 1P), 4 dilev1G, 1D, 1A) ; 4 ergo(2G) ; 2 tantum(G) ; 
3 feliz(PG) ; 2 quatis(1A); «dem(G); tecum(G); nondum, 
quicquid, centum(AI:), omnes(PG), odi(AG), vivet(A), er- 
rant (DG), ludunt(A zo castast?), and sero and vestrum both in 
I, 11, and explicable Cubiously in ierms of emphasis. ; 

In the Heroides (all included): 4 illic(1A, 1G, LAG); istic; 
3 ille (LA, 1G) ; 4 quantum (1G, 1A, 1PGA) ; ipsi(G), ergo(G), 
idem (PG, postquam PG), a repeated propter me, circum me, 
2 feliv(1G), donec, nondum, a repeated vidi, 2 inter; the de- 
ranged votis ergo meis; urbem constituo (Dido echoing her own 
words in Aen., I, 878, which itself is DG); and ibis twice- ior 
no appareat reason. 

In the combined Ars, Remedia, and Medicamina: ¥ illic, 12 
ille (3A, 3D, 8AD) ; 4 lantum(G?, 3 quamvis, ipsos(A), tales, 
etsi, ergo, a repeated odi, vidi(PG), primos(D), the uncertain 
reading linguam ne E if genuine), and ibunt, again 
inexplieable. 

In the Fasti: 5 tlic, 8 ille (one illa may be illac), 2 quorum, 
ergo, idem, ipsum(DC), quantum( PGA), 3 other P (salve and 
the compound aufer before vocazives, and surgit, qui) ; quintum 
(A to bis quintum. ènd other ordinals nearby); vectam, far 
removed from Phasidc in the pentameter; and again ibunt. 

In the Tristia: 6 itle(1A, 1D, 1G, 2PG), 8 ergo(6G), 8 quam- 
vis, 3 inter(2G), tantem(G), acd quantae (D). 

In the Ibis: illae (G), ipsae(G), and tecum. 

In Ez Ponto, I-III: illic(G), a repeated illum, 3 ergo(2G), 
8 quorum(G), inter, quamvis, ecquid, and tecum(G). 

At this period Ovid's metrical style begins to change. In book 
I the pentameter begins, for the first time in the poet’s work, to 
end in a trisyllable, -hough still very rarely; and other poly- 
syllabic endings become more common. E. Harrison, in C. R., 
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LVI (1943), p. 97, regards this change as a deliberate abandon- 
ment of the earlier polish in favour of Propertian-ruggedness and 
variety. To most readers these books give the impression of a 
lifetime's ingenuity wearing thin as the poet grows old and loses 
interest in life and work—there is certainly no freshness of 
subject to balance the supposed freshness of manner. But 
whether deliberate or not, for better or for worse, the change is 
there. Finally in book IV there are more polysyllables (17) in 
the pentameter-close than in books I-ITI together; and 11 open- 
ing spondees to the 18 of the other three. They are: alli(G) ; illa 
(PD), ergo, donec, nunquam, verum (G—found nowhere else 
at the beginning of an elegiac couples, though several times in 
hexameters) ; dignam (D), esset (preceding by several words the 
quam by which it is introduced) ; lenem te, as a possible but 
unparalleled word-group ; essent et as a very dubious one indeed ; 
and the uncertain compound prodest. Of these last six, five are 
found in poems 12-16, along with 6 tetrasyllables and 1 penta- 
syllable in the pentameter-close. In them Ovid has reverted to 
a more primitive manner, admitting worcs which he plainly pre- 
ferred to do without at the time wken his technique was at its 
height. About the commoner words in:the list he never felt 
any doubt. Tibullus does not open a couplet with quorum nor 
with ergd—the latter he may have felt was a vulgarism, but the 


- two books are too short for any argument to be drawn ez silentio. 


Quorum Ovid himself takes care, after its first appearance in the 
Fasti, to use only before a monosylleble. For ille, quantum, and 
inter, the lists show that most examples fall under one or more 
of the four headings; but a fair number were evidently felt by 
tke author to take the oxytone naturally enough on grounds of 
general emphasis or something else that we cannot trace. For 
other words during the most polished period some one or more 
of the categories almost invariably applies, except for the four 
futures of eo, which seem to resist all explanation. 

The other elegisc poets may be dealt with more briefly, with 
mention of individual examples only where outstanding. 

ProPERTIUS, with the large number of 125 opening spondees, 
has 59 regular oxytones (including 18 cases of ille, T quamvis, 
6 ergo, 6 quare, ? felix), as well as 6 oxytone Greek names, which, 
like Servius (ad Geor., I, 59) and Quintilian (I, 5, 24) he prob- 
ably accented on the ultima; with. other words 17A, 11P, 8D; 
and 20 others which can be Salaa only in terms of emphasis. 
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It appears that Propertius did not subject his elegies. to any 
great degree of polishing; and thai he should have limited his 
opening spondees even to this extent is a sign that we are not 
concerned merely with a mannerism of the deliberately elegant 
elegists. 

The small number of elegiaes of other poets conforms well 
enough. CATULLUS 2as quare twice, etsi, idem(G), contra(G), 
ista(DG), the compound atqui(G) ; with 3P, 1A, the deranged 
group mulias per gentes; and 4 others, all followed by a mono- 
syllable and all but one clearly emphatic. 

The Catalepton bas illo(G) and the compound adsis (PG). 
Maecenas has illum, tke Greek cxytone Argo, repeated semper, 
repeated vincit, and «lra thrown forward out of order. Nus has 
ergo(G) twice and feliz (P). Consolatio Liviae has illi only. 

The hexameters in HogACE's Epodes, 12, 15, and 16 (although 
the alternaze line hers is not a pentameter) have illic twice, eheu, 
mittas (PG and in Enjambement), and the A-group agros atque 
lares. 

Prrronius in the Sctyricon has $psi(G), eheu(G), quicquid, 
and ergo, besides ergo at the beginning of a pentameter; in the 
Epigrams & illic (togetaer in A), quicquid, 1P, and 3 others. 

AVIANUS has 2 iltic, 2 postquam, 2 quamvis, 2 donec, inter 
quos, an emphatic frustra, and perhaps the group praestant di 
(Ellis’ reacing at 36. 9, and, with the compound, metrically not 
improbable). 

LaAorANTIUS' Phoenic has illic and postquam ; PENTADIUS the 
Greek oxytone Theseus repeated; SERvASIOS istud, the Plautine 
word-group mirum ni, end the Vergilian auri dira fames. Those 
elegiacs in Anthologr for which no author's name, and precious 
little author’s care, cen be claimed, have 24 spondaic words, only 
2 of which come from the list, while perhaps 7 others can ‘be 
considered as A or D. 

RurILIos in the ffta century, whether deliberately copying 
individual openings cf zhe Augustan masters or genuinely shar- 
ing their ear for rhythms, has 5 ille, 4 ipse, 2 qualis, and single 
examples of 10 others from the list; with 4D, 2A, and 7 others. 

Smontus has only Bud, Polus (A to Castor), and Taurus 
(A, as often in Mani_ius, to several other words in a catalogue). 

AUSONIUS and CLeUDIAN, like SENECA and MARTIAL, have a 
considerable number of the regular words in the first foot, but 
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appear, as in their hexameters, to follow the practice of Horace, 
Lucan, and Juvenal in using this position for any words they 
desired to emphasize, although such pronunciations were evi- 
dently regarded as hostile to the metrical smoothness required in 
true elegy. 

On this point, as on the problem in general, there is a great 
deal of further evidence to be found elsewhere: in the iambic 
senarii of Catullus and his successors, to which I have referred; 
in the first foot of all the writers of hexameters, especially Vergil; 
and in other feet of the hexameter (principally the fourth) which 
are sometimes occupied by a single spondaie word. Some of this 
evidence I hope to review on another occasion. Meanwhile, the 
facts quoted from the elegists, as the group of poets most anxious 
to conform to a canon of metrical smoothness, are undoubtedly 
the most conclusive. The manifest limitation in the choice of 
words can only be explained in terms of the accentual peculiarity 
of those words, supported as it is by the remarks of Quintilian 
and the grammarians, whom I hope to some extent to have vindi- 
cated from the charges of idle pedantry and downright deafness 
so often made against them. From the charge of conservatism 
they cannot altogether be cleared, pardonably attached as they 
were to the easy dogma of the paenultima rule and afraid or 
ill-equipped to tackle the problems cf sentence-inflexion. 

With our own much graver lack of equipment, we cannot 
expect to advance very far towards a full understanding of those 
problems. Yet some progress is possible; and, by means of the 
evidence drawr from this one rather unpromising source, I hope 
in this paper to have offered a fresh criterion for comparing and 
for imitating the technique of the various elegiac poets; to have 
previded some confirmation for the theories of E. Fraenkel and 
others concerning the metre of Comic dialogue, by means of an 
argument parellel to theirs but indebted to them only for an 
initial idea and for certain suggestions of terminology; to have 
added one more proof of the importance of word-accent in 
dactylic poetry; and finally to have suggested a way of ascertain- 
ing, to however slight an extent, the effect which conversational ` 
stress and inflexion had on the language of the classical age. 
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ROMAN STUDY ABROAD. 


In describing the city of Ta-sus as it was in the time of 
Augustus, Strabo devotes several pages to its importance as a 
cultural and educational center. Ee compares it in this respect 
with Athens, Alezandria, and other important places where 
there are oxodal kai SiarpyBal grroocguv and finds the principal 
distinction of Tarsus in the fact that the students are all of local 
origin whereas “ the opposite is true of the other cities just men- 
tioned, except Alexandria, for many visit them and enjoy spend- 
ing their time there . . . for purposes of study (xarà duXopá8eav)." 
This comparison draws attention to the practice of travel for the 
purpose of study in the time of Augustus. In speaking of the 
practice in this instance Strabo probably had in mind principally 
Greek-speaking people of the Levant, but he shows elsewhere ” 
that he is aware of the frequency with which the Romans also 
resorted to such centers for study. It is me practice among the 
Romans I wish to discuss here. 

The practice is well known and frequently referred to but has 
not, so far as I am aware, been the subject of any special study. 
The most familiar statement on the subject is probably that of 
Bliimner * who points out that, while in the second century B. C. 
many young Romans had studied at home under Greek emigrés, 
it became more and more customary in the last century of the 
Republic for studious Romans to make sojourns for the purpose 
of study in Greece and Asia Miror. Walden‘ is more specific 
in saying that “ More and more now” (after the recovery of 
Athens from its capture by Sulla <n 86) “ did the Romans resort 
to Grecian lands—travellers who were interested to see the works 
of art and the places associated wich the famous names of history 
and song; students and men of culture and learning who wished 
to live for a time in the intellectial atmosphere of the country 
and to converse with philosophers and orators.” 


1 XIV, 5, 13 ff. 

2 IV, 5, 181 in speaking of Marseilles, 

? Die römischen Privataltertiimer (Munich, 1911), p. 338. Cf. L. 
Grasberger, Erziehung und Unterricht im klassischen Altertum, 3. Theil 
(Würzburg, 1881), p. 107. 

.*J. W. H. Walden, Tie Universities of Ancient Greece (New York, 
1909), pp. 541. 
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Study abroad is an expression with rather definite modern 
connotations. The ancient practice is also something fairly well 
defined. As I use the expression I intend it to refer to those 
instances in which Romans, young or otherwise, went or were 
sent to centers of Greek learning to stay for rather extended 
periods for the express and principal purpose of studying with 
or attending the lectures of recognized authorities, usually in 
the fields of philosophy or rhetoric, a3 a sort of supplement to 
their formal education.® 

Just how old the practice was or whi was the first to visit 
Greece for specifically studious purposes it is, of course, impos- ` 
sible to say. Roman interest in Greek learning had first to be 
stimulated, as it was by the presence in Rome of men like Crates, 
Panaetius, Carneades, and Polybius, and to be cultivated, as it 
was by members of the Scipionic Circle, before there was any 
inclination to pursue it so far afielc as Greece. It can hardly 
have had its inception by the time of the Gracchi, for none would 
perhaps have been so likely as the Gracchi themselves to pursue 
such a course had it been a recognized and natural possibility. 

It is, however, at about this period that we encounter the first 
evidence of what might be considered as study abroad. Schanz- 
Hosius? think it likely that the well-known trip of Terence, 
upon which he died, was a Studienreise. Volcacius, as quoted 
by Suetonius in the biography of Terence,” says only: ster hinc 
in Asiam fecit. The causes assigned by Suetonius for the 
journey, i. e. either escape from the repute of publishing others’ 
plays as his own or else a desire to study Greek customs and 
manners, are obviously merely conjectures. Even if the second 
cause were the true one, the study implied is not of the sort in 
question, for the studies pursued abroad in the next century 
were almost exclusively philosophica: and rhetorical. 

The case with Lucilius is somewhat different. There is no 
tradition to the effect that he visited Greece at all, but Cichorius 
has argued ? that his familiarity with the Academic, Clitomachus, 
who dedicated a work to Lucilius, could have been gained only 


5 Of. the statement by Kroll, Die Kultur der ciceronischen Zeit, IL 
(Leipzig, 1933), p. 120, with whose analysis of the practice the results 
of my study concur absolutely. ` 

? Geschichte der rómischen Literatur, 1* ial 1927), p. “104. 

Y Reifferscheid, 32, 13-14. 

8 Untersuchungen zw Lucilius (Berlin, 1908), PP. sn 
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at Athens and. probably at the time when Scipio was returning 
from his embassy to the east in 139. It is quite possible that 
Lucilius accompanied Scipio on this trip but there is nothing to 
justify our assuming an extended Studienaufenthalt * in Athens 
for him; in fact a Koman official returning from an important 
embassy would not be apt to tarry longer than the weather or 
other exigencies of travel necessitated. 

In any case, since Terence wes of foreign birth and Lucilius 
was a Campanian by birth, wkat they may have done would 
prove very little as to what a well-bred Roman might do. At 
this time there was, of course, a great deal of travel on diplo- 
‘matic and military missions to Greece and the east. Panaetius 
accompanied Scipio on the above-mentioned embassy and they, 
as well as Sp. Mummius and L. Caecilius Metellus, the other 
members of the embassy,!° may well have taken advantage of 
occasions to hear the lectures of philosophers at Athens, at 
;Rhodes," and elsewhere. So may many others have availed 
themselves of opportunity afforded by special travel. Cicero says 
of Q. Caecilius Metellus Numidieus:!? (Carneadem) a se adu- 
lescente Athenis iam adfectum. senectute multos dies auditum 
esse dicebat. This is probably tae first mention of a Roman’s 
attending the lectu-es of a philosopher in Athens. Cicero 
speaks of Metellus as adulescens and so he may have been as 
much as thirty years old at the time and not necessarily a school 
boy. The expression multos dies has the air of having been 
chosen as a vague equivalent of complures dies to sound more 
impressive; in any case I cannoz imagine it represents a period 
of as much as a month. Therefcre, I should think it likely, in 
view of other similar cases, that his attendance at Carneades’ 
lectures was incidenzal to a sto2-over in Athens on a trip for 
some other, probably official, purpose. 


? Cichorius, op. cit., p. 47. 

10 Justin, XXXVIII, 8, 8. Cichorius has also argued that the. 
Erbpios Pwpaios mentioned in a list 5f Athenian iepomoto in the archon- 
ship of Lysiades (I.G., II, 953) is identical with this Mummius, the 
brother of the sacker of Corinth ani that the inscription is associated 
with his sojourn at Athens in 139, but Miinzer has pointed out that 
Lysiades’ archonship should be dated to 152 or 147 (R.-H., XVI, col. 
526).. 

11 Cicero, Bep., III, 48. 

12 De Or., III, 68. Drumann-Groete, II, 32, no. 22, wrongly state that 
he studied with Carneades at Rome. 
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Cichorius also refers to the presence of another contemporary 
of Lucilius in Athens. L, Albucius is satirized by Lucilius * 
as an affected Hellenophile who was properly put in his place 
at Athens by Q. Mucius Scaevola’s Greek greeting, chaere. 
Again there is no clear indication as to the occasion or duration 
of Albucius’ stop in Athens. 

Therefore, it is hardly justifiable to say with Cichorius that 
the visits of these two men in Athens were probably devoted 
primarily to the study of philosophy and that such study at 
Athens on the part of aristocratic young Romans, which we find 


.80 common later, can also be demonstrated in some instances for 


the time of Lucilius. I am not here interested in proving that 
Lucilius, or Metellus, or Albucius did not study in Athens, but 
only in showing that there is no evidence of any young Roman’s 
having made a trip abroad at a date so early as this with the 
sole and specific purpose of rounding out his education under the 
tutelage of learned Greeks. 

Our principal source of information must obviously be Cicero 
and the picture one may draw will be largely determined by the 
limitations of what he offers, There are few enough data on the 
period before Cicero’s own prime but probably enough to suggest 
the true situation. 

P. Rutilius Rufus, cos. 105,1 had beer a military tribune 
under Scipio in the Numantine war. He wes apparently imbued 


_with the same enthusiasm for things Greek as were the closer 


assoclates of Scipio. At any rate, when he was convicted of 
malfeasance ard forced into exile in 92, he took refuge at 
Smyrna where he received citizenship.'? and devoted his old age 
to study." His early education had doubtless been comparable 
to that of Scipio or Laelius, his enthusiasm for Greece a develop- 
ment of his maturity resulting from familiarity with men like 
Panaetius and from contacts made during his service as legatus 
in Asia. 

His case was probably very similar to that of M. Antonius, 


13 Loc, cit. 

14 JT, 88 ff., ed. Marx. 

15 R.-E., V, cols. 1275 ff. 

18 Tacitus, Ann., IV, 43: P. Rutili exemplum; namque eum legibus 
pulsum civem sibi Zmyrnaei addiderunt. Cf. Cicero, pro Balbo, 28. 

17 Orosius, V, 17, 13: Smyrnam commigrans literarum studiis intentus 
consenuit. 
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cos. 99, in whose morth Cicero puts the words: sero ac leviter 
Graecas listeras attigissem.* In this passage Antonius recalls 
that on his way to Cilizia as prozonsul he stopped at Athens and, 
since he was delayed in sailing by the weather, spent his days 
discussing ethics and rhetoric with orators, philosophers, and 
statesmen of whom hs mentions Mnesarchus, Charmadas, and 
Menedemus. His stoo at Rhodes was also the occasion for 
further conversations 5f the same sort.!° The reminiscences of 
Antonius or Cicero’s uncle Lucius, who was apparently on 
Antonius’ staff at tke time and had told his nephew of the 
sessions at Athens and Rhodes,?° must have given a strong 
impetus to Cicero and other young Hellenophiles to visit the 
homes of Greek philosophy and eloquence and to converse there 
on familiar terms with the lztter-day representatives of the 
famous schools. 

Crassus was certairly not a particularly scholarly man ? and’ 
Cicero is careful to present him zs only mildly interested in 
opportunites for studies abroad, hut he has him refer to his 
experiences in two passages of the De Oratore. He says (III, 75) 
he got a taste of philosophy as quaestor in Asia from Metro- 
dorus of Scepsis and then on his return from the province at 
Athens where, as he remarks, he would have spent a longer time 
if the Athenians had not inconsiderately refused to put on a 
second per-ormance of the mysteries for which he had arrived 
two days late. He also mentions (I, 45 f.) a long list of Aca- 
demies and others whc were at Athens at the time of his visit. 
Cicero apparently did not know just which of them he had 
heard and comes very close to misrepresentation but actually 
makes him say only e&divi enim summos homines. We should 
infer he probably hearc. some of zhose listed. He says specifically 
only that Crassus read Plato’s Gorgias with Charmadas. This 
definite information. is of first-rate interest since it shows that 
study might consist of the careful reading of such a classic as 
the Gorgias. . 

In the introduction to the Lucullus (4) Cicero presents this 
older contemporary of his as a devctee of philosophy, a réle in 
which he remarks Lucullus was not well known to the general 
publie. We are told (61) that Lueullus kept Antiochus of - 


48 De Or., I, 82. 20 Thid., II, 2. 
19 Ibid., II, 3. l 21 Plutarch, Crass., 3, 6. 
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Ascalon with him both as proquaestor at Alexandria and later 
in Syria. The lengthy disputation which Lucullus is made to 
report is supposed to represent discussions of Antiochus at 
Alexandria (11), but it is generally agreed that this dramatic 
setting for the dialogue need not be taken too literally, and 
Gelzer?? is probably more than justified in doubting whether 
Lucullus actually had time at Alexandria to concern himself so 
profoundly witk the squabbles of the Academy. However that 
may be, Lucullus was too busy a man at this stage of his career 
to make special pilgrimages and preferred to take his learned 
companion with him in good Scipionic tradition, a tradition 
later followed e.g. by Pompey, who kept the historian The- 
ophanes in his retinue. 

From what we learn of Titius, Antonius, Crassus, and 
Lucullus we see that at this time study abroad seems to have 
been purely incidental to journeys on public service. These men 
were all mature in their interests and at least well launched on 
their careers when they paused from taeir busy lives to hear the 
philosophers present their views and argue with them usually 
on matters of practical statesmanship. 

On Cicero’s own closer contemporaries there is not much detail. 
Of M. Terentius Varro we know that he heard Antiochus, 
apparently at Athens,?* but nothing of the time or circumstances. 
From a letter written by Cicero in the year 60 we learn that M. 
Favonius had studied for a time at Rhodes under Apollonius 
Molo; at least Cicero says in one of his more forgivable puns 
that Favonius spoke in accusation of Nasica: sta ut Rhodi vi- 
deretur molis potius quam Moloni operam dedisse.* Pompey 
can hardly be said to have studied abroad, but after conquering 
Mithridates, he did pause in his triumphal progress at Rhodes to 
give ear to all the professors (cogioriv) including Posidonius, 
and rewarded them with a talent apiece, as he did a!so at 
Athens. Caesar probably spent very little time abroad in 
study. The familiar incident of his capture by the pirates is 
associated by both Suetonius and Plutarch with a trip to Rhodes 
to study under the famous Molo.? This incident seems to 


22 R.-E., XIII, col. 378. 

23 Cicero, Acad., I, 3, 12. 

24 Ad Att., II, 1, 9. 

25 Plutarch, Pemp., 42, 10 f. 

26 Suetonius, Iul., 4, 1; Plutarch, Caes., 3, 1. 
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belong in the ycar 74 or 75 and there is no reason to doubt that 
his sole purpose in visiting Rhoces et this time was that assigned 
by our sources. "Thus, whatever the occasion may have been, 
ihe purpose was study, and Caesar seems to be one of the first 
Romans of whom we can say with any certainty that he pursued - 
study abroad in the sense here intended. 

He had been anticipated several years by Cicero. In 79/8 
Cicero found it expedient to relax his efforts and abandon tempo- 
rarily his already brilliant career as an advocate at Rome in 
. favor of a trip to Greece and Asia to recoup his overtaxed 
strength. In the Brutus (313f.) he gives us a condensed 
account of this grand tour. He begins: cum venissem Athenas 
sex mensis cum Antiocho .. . fui studiumque philosophiae .. . 
summo auctore et doctore renoveri. He was accompanied during 
at least part of this time by his brother Quintus, his cousin 
Lucius, M. Pupius Piso, and Atticus. If they were all in 
attendance, they must have formed quite a striking-group in the 
gymnasium of Ptolemy where Antiochus was then lecturing. 
During the six months he doubtless managed to attend the 
lectures of most of the philosophers who were active in Athens 
at the time. We know at leas; that he and Atticus together 
heard the Epicureans Phaedrus and Zeno. Not all of his time 
was devoted to philosophy, however, for he tells us that he also 
-spent part of his time in training with the rhetorician, Deme- 
trius of Syria. 

After these six months at Athens he proceeded, probably with 
Quintus, to Asia where he says he trained with all the most - 
distinguished orators of the day, among whom. he mentions 
Menippus of Stratonice, Dionysius of Magnesia, Aeschylus of 
Cnidus, and Xenocles of Ádramytt;um.9?? Just what cities he 
visited he does not say, but it was probably at this time that he 
visited the exile] P. Rutilius Rufus at Smyrna.** A term at 
Rhodes with Mclo, under whom he had previously studied at 
Rome, was the fnal stage of his progress. Some notion of the 
detailed and careful analysis to which Molo subjected his stu- 


27 Suetonius, loc. cit. offers as explanation of the reason for his trip: 
Et ad declinandam invidiam et ut per otium ao requiem Apollonio 
Moloni .. . operam daret, a remark which is strangely reminiscent of 
what he says of Terence’s voyage. I- is probably equally conjectural. 

28 Cicero, Fin., V, 1. 39 Brut., 315-16. 

?» Thid., I, 16. 31 Thid., 85. 
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dents’ exercises may be formed from Cicero’s comment that he 
was in notandis ammadvertendisque vitiis et in instituendo do- 
cendoque prudentissimum.*? Plutarch adds that here at Rhodes 
he also studied with Posidonius, and Cicero was always proud 
to claim Posidonius as his master.?* 

This picture of Cicero’s year abroad is sadly lacking in detail 
if we wish to form any idea of just what lines his study took. We 
can see that his work with the professors of rhetoric consisted 
in the preparation of assigned exercises which would be delivered 
and then discussed and criticised with advice and suggestions 
for improvement as well as in listering to the professors’ own 
performances, and we can imagine that his work with the 
philosophers consisted in the critical reading of the works of 
leaders of the school represented, in Ciscussion of selected topics, 
and in hearing lectures, but we are not specifically told so. 

The circumstances under which two of Cicero’s closer con- 
temporaries pursued their studies abroad were unusual, Atticus 
had left Rome and gone to Greece in about 86 to become a 
virtual expatriate until his return in 65. Nepos says of his 
departure: idoneum tempus ratus studiis suis Athenas se con- 
tulit.8® He certainly did not devote himself exclusively to study 
for twenty years, but we may suppose he was doubtless on inti- 
mate terms with many of the learned men of Athens as he was 
with Antiochus,?* and could introduce his old friend on favor- 
able terms. The other contemporary is M. Claudius Marcellus, 
cos. 51, who went ‘into exile during the civil war and took refuge 


* at Mytilene where he was visited by Brutus who reported that he 
| was devoting himself to study with Cratippus." He was par- 


doned by Caesar in 46 but was assassinated in Athens on his 
return voyage.?? ; . 
What we learn of a group of men twenty years or more 
younger than. Cicero suggests that study abroad was by their 
time a more common and accepted practice. M. Brutus enjoys 


32 Thid., 316. 

33 Qio., 4, 5. 

3 Pin., I, 6; N. D., I, 6; Fat., 5. 

?5 Att., 2, 2. 

39 Cicero, Leg., I, 54. 

37 Cicero, Brut., 250; Seneca, Cons. Heiv., 9, 4^ 

38 Livy, Per, 115; Valerius Maximus, IX, 11, 4; Cicero, Ad Fam., 
IV, 12. 
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a great reputaticn for his devotion to Greek philosophy and 
letters, and we know at least something of his studies. He spent 
some time as a young man at Athens studying under Aristus, 
the brother of Antiochus,®® with whom Plutarch says he lived on 
very familiar terms.** He also studied rhetoric with Pammenes * 
and Empylus at Ataens and according to Aurelius Victor also 
at Rhodes.” Cassics, Brutus’ fellow assassin, had also studied 
at Rhodes and, when the Rhodians were trying to protect them- 
selves from his exto-tions in 43, they sent him his old teacher, 
Archelaus, as ambassador.** According to Plutarch even Mark 
Antony studied rhetoric for a time in Greece after he decided to 
break off relations with Clodius.** On the slender evidence of 
Helvius Cinna’s prepempticon Poilionis #* it is assumed that 
Asinius Pollio also spent some time in study in Greece. L. 
- Saufeius, en Epicurean and a younger friend of Cicero, spent 
several years in Athens, having been attracted thither by his 
interest in philosophy as we are told by Nepos in his biography 
of Atticus (12,3), and A. E. Raubitschek has recently shown, 
with the aid of a new inscription from the Agora at Athers, that 
not only Lucius but also his brother Appius honorec their 
master, Phaedrus, vith statues and were in turn themselves 
similarly konored by the people of Athens.‘ Of one other 
individual of this time it would be interesting to know more 
than we do. Wher the philosopher Dio, who had ccme to 
Italy as a member of the embassy from the Alexandrians in 
57, was assassinated, he was staying at the house of young T. 
Coponius. In the pro Caelio (£4) Cicero says Titus and his 
brother were studios young men and that the former had 
become acquainted with Dio at Alexandria. Alexandria figures 
so little in our record of Romans’ study abroad in comparison 
with what one might expect that this simple statement assumes 
added significance. Still it cannot be pressed since we know 
nothing further oz the circumstances of Coponius’ presence in 
Alexandria. 


3? Cicero, Acad., I, 3, 12. 41 Cicero, Or., 105; Brut., 332. 
1 Brut., 2, 3. “42 Vir. ill, 82, 2. 

48 Dio Cassius, XLVIL, 33, 3; Appian, B.C., IV, 67. 

tt Ant., 2, 7. 


*5 F, P.L. p. 87. Cf. ihe literature cited there by Morel. 
452 Hesperia, XVIII (1949), pp. 96-103, 
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It was in the time of Cicero’s son Marcus that study abroad 
came to be an accepted practice with social as well as intellectual 
sanction. We know of at least four other young men who were 
also studying in Athens at the same time: Messala, L. Cal- 
purnius Bibulus, the son of Caesar’s colleague and enemy, a 
Manlius Acidinus,** and Horace. Since the younger Cicero's 
education is more fully described for us than that of any other 
individual’s, I shall here outline it at some length, as described 
principally in his father’s correspondence, for the light it may 
throw on the careers of others which are less well known. 
Cicero was certainly not'a typical Roman of his age and his son's 
case may not be strictly typical either, but there is no great 
difficulty in differentiating between what is peculiar to young 
Cicero’s family relationship and what must have been normal. 

Young Marcus was born in 65,°° the same year as Horace, 
and was always the apple of his father’s eye. He was set to 
study early and perhaps we may infer from the fact that his 
father sends the boy's greeting to Atticus in Greek? that he 
was learning Greek by this time. Young Quintus spent much of 
the time during his father’s service under Caesar with his uncle, 
and joined his cousin in his studies. Beginning in 56, when 
Marcus wes nine, there was a succession of Greek tutors includ- 
ing Tyrannio," Paeonius, and Dionysius,'* and Cicero himself 
took a hand in the boy's instruction when the press oi affairs 
would permit.5* Into this picture of peternal instruction fits the 
Partitiones Oratoriae, which was written for Marcus and opens 


. with the words: Studeo; mi pater, Latine ex te audire ea quae 


mihi tu de ratione dicendi Graece tradidisti, si modo tibi est 
otium et si vis^* When he was fourteen, Marcus accompanied 


48 Cicero, Ad Att., XII, 32, 2. In Ad Fam., XII, 16, 1 Trebonius 
speaks of omnibus iis qui Athenis sunt. 

* Ep., II, 2, 41-5. 

4 The biography of the younger Cicero has been written repeatedly. 
Cf. Drumann-Groebe, VI, 629-37; F. F. Abbott, “ The Career of a Roman 
Student,” Society and Politics in Ancient Rome (New York, 1909), pp. 
191-214; Tyrrell and Purser, The Correspondence of Cicero, V? (Dublin, 
1915), pp. cii-cix, The new article in P.-E. has not been available 
to me. 


© Ad Att, I, 2, 1. 52 Ibid., III, 3, 4. 
50 Ad Att. II, T, 5; 9, 4; 15, 4. 53 Ad Att., IV, 8-15 passim. 
5 Ad Q. Fr, II, 4, 2. 5: Ad Q. Fr., II, 12,2. 
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his father to Cilicia, but even so he and Quintus were not 
allowed to neglect their studies. Dionysius was begged from 
Atticus again." In March of 50 Cicero wrote from Laodicea 
that he was well pleased with him but that the boys complained 
of his irascibility. During the summer campaign of 51 they 
were sent off with Deiotarus to Galetia to be out of harm’s way,** 
and did not return to Laodicea ‘until at least the following 
December. The voyage home was not begun until the summer 
of 50, but stops were made at Rhcdes, Ephesus, and Athens at 
least partly, as Plutarch says,?? out of a nostalgie desire on the 
part of Cicero to revisit the scenes of his studies, but probably 
also because he wanted to introduce the boys to them. Back in 
Italy Cicero wished to retain Dionysius as a tutor, but that 
worthy, to Cicero’s great annoyance, had no notion of taking his 
chances with Cicero during the forthcoming civil conflict. He 
dolefully endowed Marcus with the toga pura at Arpinum in- 
stead of at Rome, in May of 49.9! Marcus’ education was now 
definitely interrupted by the wer and Pompey gave him com- 
mand of a troop of cavalry. He probably did not see actual 
service if one may argue from his proud father’s silence or rather 
from his mentioning only Pompey's praise of his riding, spears- 
manship, and endurance. This taste of military life had appar- 
ently been to Marcus’ liking, for in 46 he was pressing his father 
for permission to jo:n Caesar in Spain." The parental consent 
was not, of course, forthcoming. 

It was at this juncture that zhe decision was made to send 
Marcus to Athens Zor study. In March 45 Cicero wrote to 
Atticus to ask how the funds for Marcus’ expenses should be 


‘© handled, whether he must take his money with him or could use 


a letter of credit,“ and was promptly told that a letter of credit 


of Bornecqu2 in 40. side from the other arguments, the tone of the 
introduction seems to me much more appropriate for a boy of eleven 
than for the Marcus who felt himself very much a man after having 
served as a cavalry officer under Pompey. Cf. Schanz-Hosius, op. cit., 
I, p. 463 and H. Bornezque, Cicéron, Divisions de Vart oratoire (Paris, 
1924), pp. xi f. 

se Ad Att., IV, 18, 5. 
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2 
could be used.5 So the arrangements went ahead, for the 
sailing season wculd soon open, but Marcus was not happy with 
them. Cicero had decided to allow aim the income from two 
city properties, one in the Argiletum and the other on the 
Aventine, for his expenses, and on the 28th of March he wrote 
Atticus asking him to have a heart-to-heart talk with Marcus 
and try to réconcile him to living within this income. The 
allowance, amounting to 80,000 sesterces,°° was a generóus one, 
and Cicero remarks that he is’ sure Bibulus, Acidinus, and 
Messala will not live any better.9" This is one of those intimate 
glimpses at Cicero’s personal concerns which make the letters 
such ever fresh human documents. For our purposes it is im- 
portant to note the social implications for the practice in ques- 
tion. Study in Athens had come to te a matter of “ keeping up 
with the Joneses.” Atticus did write Marcus a very fatherly 
letter,** and whether or not he was reconciled, Marcus was. 
packed off probably some time late in March or early in April." 
Unhappily there is no more word of Marcus for almost a year. 
Cicero had plunged himself ,into a welter of writing which 
produced among other things the De Officiis addressed to Mar- 
cus, in which (I, 1) he remarks that the latter had now, by the 
winter of 44, been studying with Cratippus at Athens for a year. 
In continuing (I, 2) he speaks proudly of Marcus’ opportunity 
of ‘studying with the leading philosopher of the time and 
promises him he shall continue as long as he wishes or thinks 
his progress justifies it. Tis is the publie side of the family 
relationship. 

In April of 44 he wrote Atticus? that he had had fiom 
Marcus a long letter the classic style af which convinced him of 
Marcus’ develorment. He comments that other matters may be 
counterfeit but that such (aivos litterarum) cannot, and this 
suggests he had some real reason for doubting Marcus’ applica- 
tion to his stucies or for suspecting his réports might be mis- 
leading. His suggestion that he may be able to go to Greece 
himself, a thought which was still in his mind the following 


95 Ibid., XII, 27, 2. 9° Ibid., XII, 32, 2. 

e° Ibid., XVI, 1, 5. 9? Ibid., XIII, 1, 1. 

e Ad Att., XII, 32, 2 was written 28 March 45 and sounds as though 
the departure was imminent. 

79 Ibid., XIV, 7, 2. 
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month," also points in that direction, but it was rather the 
situation at Rome after the assassination of Caesar that drove 
him in August to try to get away to Greece, a trip from which 
he was deterred, anly after setting sail, by adverse winds.” 
Later in April he was pleased by a report from Atticus. He 
was obviously not depending solely upon Marcus’ own repre- 
sentations as to his employment of his time. The following 
month came a bad report’ from Leonides, who was perhaps 
his tutor, damning him with faint praise, and no report at all 
from Herodes, who was possibiv an agent of Atticus.”® Later 
in May C. Trebonirs stopped over in Athens on the way to his 
province, Asia, and called on Marcus. The letter from Trebo- 
nius to Cicero 7? sounds as thouga the two had gotten their heads 
together. After praising Marcus for his fine reputation for 
devotion to his stucies and good behavior, in terms that must 
have warmed the cockles of his father’s heart, he comes around 
to what seems to be the real business of the letter. Marcus had, 
casually says Treborius, dropped a remark, that he would like to 
visit Asia, and Trebcnius had immediately suggested there could 
be no better time than his own governorship. The plans were 
already laid and he anticipated an objection by suggesting 
Cratippus could come along so there would be no need to worry 
about the trip turning into a holiday. What Cicero’s reply may 
have been is left to our imagination, but apparently the scheme 
fell through. In June again Cicero reports another letter from 
Marcus.” His slightly impatient tandem and the repetition 
of his remarks on the style suggest this was the first he had had 
since April. In the same packet were reports from Leonides 
and Herodes. The fcrmer was still very reserved in his comment 
but the latter was quite laudatory. Cicero says: “ What do you 
expect? In this case I even like to be hoodwinked and enjoy 
being gullible.” Marcus had apparently written Tiro in this 
same packet, for Cicero mentioned the letter a couple of days 
later. Marcus complained to Tiro that he had not been given 
any money since the first of April and Cicero, while obviously 
hurt that his son should turn to his freedman instead of-to 


11 Ibid., XIV, 16, 4. 75 Minzer, R.-E., VIII, col. 620. 


75 Ad Fam., XII, 25, 1. 70 Ad Fam., XII, 16, 1-2. 
73 Ad Att., XIV, 11, 2. 7 Ad Att., XV, 16a. 


"4 Ibid., XIV, 16, 3-4. 75 Thid., XV, 15, 4. 
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himself, asked Atticus to arrange for the credit for the next 
year in Athens so the boy need not be embarrassed, The situa- 
tion was somewhat clarified in July by the arrival of Ovius from 
Athens °° with the explanation from Marcus that the allowance 
was quite sufficient but that Xeno, an Epicurean friend of 
Cicero 9? who was handling the account, was niggardly in doling 
cut the money. 

The last letter in the series is from young Marcus to Tiro.®* 
Its date cannot be determined with precision 8? and so it cannot 
be placed in relationship with the others. It is all contrition, 
earnestness, sweetness and light, with an admixture of famili- 

. arity and affection for Tiro. Being Cicero’s son doubtless had its 
difficulties and ene would like to be fair to Marcus, but in read- 
ing this letter I cannot help feeling he was well aware it would 
be shown to his father. Of greatest interest for us is what he 
nas to say about his relationship with his professors and tutors. 
He says he is more of a son than a student of Cratippus. He 
does enjoy the professor's lectures but is really enthusiastic about . 
his personal charm and often has him out to dinner. He had 
recently begun Greek rhetorical exercises with a person named__ 
Cassius and hopes to do the same in Latin with a Bruttius of ^ 
whose society he was so ford he had rented an apartment near 
his own for the apparently impecunious fellow. Cassius may 
possibly have been the successor to Gorgias whom Marcus had 
had to discharge at the peremptory command of his father. 
Marcus says only that. Gorgias had been very useful to him in 
his daily exercises, but Plutarch ** explains the trouble was that 
this otherwise reputable rhetorician was leading Marcus on a 
gay round of parties and drinking bouts. Such is the insight 
we are vouchsafed into the student life of the younger Cicero. 


79 Ibid., XVI, 1, 5. The passage is troublesome, but the general sense 
is certain. . Marcus’ account had been credited with more than the 
income from the properties apparently because of the expenses of some 
trip. This can hardly have been a trip with Trebonius, for it was only 
a little over a month since his letter had been written. Cicero arranges 
to cover the balance but says the 80,000 must not again be exceeded. 

89 Ibid., V, 10, 5; 11, 6. . 

8? Ad Fam., XVI, 21. 

*? Tyrrell and Purser place it some time in August or early September. 

83 Cic., 24, 8. 
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In September Brutus appeared in Athens and like a pied piper 
lured most of the Roman students off from their studies.8* 

The picture ‘of Roman student life at Athens to be gained 
from this series of letters lacks much in depth. We learn much 
more about extra-curricular than about curricular activities. 
It will be seen at any rate that one had to make his own arrange- 
ments about instruction with individual scholars and that there 
was no organized course or recognized term of study. It seems 
to me entirely erroreous to speak as Tyrrell and Purser ® do of 
“the University of Athens” or of Leonides as “one of the 
authorities of the University.” We know too little even of the 
organization of the Academy 5° or the Lyceum to be able to add 
anything as probably true to what we are told of Marcus’ study 
under Cratippus. We see at least that his study was divided 
between philosophy and rhetoric, if that distinction be a proper 
one. Horace in his brief allusion to these days 8° mentions only 
his studies of geometry and his “ quest of truth in the grove of 

_Academus,” if again these be properly distinct things. The 
* professors ? like Cratippus were apt to move about. He had 
lived and taught at Mytilene for some time before coming to 
_Athens.** This had always been true, at least from the time of 
~ Panaetius, and continued to be so, as with Lucian who pro- 
gressed by stages fram Samosata to Lyon. 

In summary one may say the Romans began, about the time of 
the Gracchi, to take advantage cf their travel in the east for other 
purposes to pause and visit centers of Greek learning, there to 
hear and converse with the learned men of the day. In the time 
of Sulla the growth of interest in Hellenism and the opening up 
of the east led to and made possible sojourns in Greece and Asia 
for the purpose of serious study. In the last days of the Re- 
public study abroad became an accepted practice for young 
Romans of wealth, ambition, or promise. 

The places most frequented were, according to our Gna, 
Athens and Rhodes. The cities of Asia were also popular, es- 
pecially for rhetorical studies, but we hear little of specific names 


84 Plutarch, Brut., 24, 2. 

95 The Correspondencz of Cicero, V*, pp. civ f. 
39 Of, Cherniss, C. P., XLIII (1948), pp. 130 ff. 
8” Hp., IL, 2, 43-6. 

88 Cf. von Arnim, R.-H., XI, col. 1658. 
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save for Mytilene and Ephesus, which apparently still held their 
position in the time of T'acitus.? The repute of individual cities 
must have varied in accordance with the prominence of the men 
who were teaching at the time. Caesar and Cicero were certainly 
attracted to Rhodes by the presence there of Apollonius Molo. 
It might seem strange that we do not hear more of Alexandria 
in this connection. Lucullus went there but not to study, and it 
is not clear just what was the purpose of T. Coponius’ presence 
there. There can be no question but that there were estimable 
philosophers and scholars there at this time, such as the Dio who 
was Coponius’ teacher and friend, and Gnipho, who was Caesar's 
teacher at Rome.” Strabo in commenting on the fact thai out- 
siders never studied at Tarsus compares it in this respect es- 
pecially with Alexandria. He says (IV. 5,13) that the Alex- 
andrians both admit many foreigners and send no small number 
of their own people abroad for study. This must, however, as I 
have observed above, apply to Greeks and easterners rather than 
Romans. A sprightly papyrus letter written by a native Greek 
student at Alexandria to his father at Oxyrhynchus gives a vivid 
picture of academic activity in.the city as of the late first century 
of the Christian era.” If it is a fact that Romans seldom went 
to Alexandria for purposes of study, the reason is probably to ` 
be sought in the political relationship between that city and 
Rome. During the whole period here under consideration the 
Alexandrians looked with a very distrustful eye upon the Romans 
who had swallowed up all the rest of the kingdoms of the Dia- 
dochi and certainly had designs on Egypt. Under such circum- 
stances Romans were not likely to be welcome guests in 
Alexandria. : 

A city of which.we hear nothing during the Republic came, 
apparently in the first century, to have some attraction for 
Roman students. Strabo says (IV, 5, 181) that Marseilles had 
taught the Gauls rhetoric and philosophy and made regular 
Philhellenes of them, but that recer.tly it had come to attract 
some of the noblest Romans away from Athens. This statement 


£0 Dial., 15,3. On the Asianie schools of rhetoric in general cf. F. 
Blass, Die griechische Beredsamkeit in dem Zeitraum von Alewander bis 
cuf Augustus (Berlin, 1865), pp. 68 ff. 

?9 Suetonius, Gram., 7. 

*: P, Osy. 18, 2190. 
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is supported by the testimony of Tacitus who says of the L. 
. Antonius who died in A. D. 25 that he had been relegated to 
Marseilles ubi specie studiorum nomen exilii tegeretur,? and of 
his own father-in-law that statim parvulus sedem ac magistram 
studiorum Massiliam. habuit.°% ; 

Quite by accident Apollonia in Epirus has acquired a name as 
a “university city” and a “ cenzer of studies "** which it does 
not in any way deserve. It happens that Octavian, who was to 
have joined Caesar on his projected Parthian campaign, was 
sent ahead to wait at Apollonia which was one end of the via 
Egnatia and the assembly point for Caesar's legions. In order 
that he might not interrupt his studies completely while he 
familiarized himself with the army, he had taken with him 
Apollodorus of Pergamum, his instructor in rhetoric? He 
certainly went to Apollonia because the army was there and not 
because he was seeking learning. Apollonia had nothing to 
recommend it as a center of studies.?” 

After the end of the Republic the practice seems soon to have 
fallen into abeyance. The number of persons known to have 
studied abroad drops off and these are not members of distin- 
guished Roman families, Vergil’s trip to Greece is well known 
as is also Ovid’s,°* end Tiberius spent over. seven years in 


9? Ann., IV, 44. 

93 Agr., 4. 

** Of. Hirschfeld, R.-F., II, col. 113; Lübker, Reallewikon des klass- 
isohen Alteriums® (Leipzig, 1914), aol. 85; Besnier, Lexique de gé- 
ographie ancienne (Paris, 1914), p. 60; Grasberger, Erziehung und 
Unterricht inv klassischen Altertum, 3. 'Theil, p. 107. 

5 Suetonius, Aug., 8, 2 and 89, 1. Cf. Quintilian, Inst., ITI, 1, 17; 
Plutarch, Brut., 22, 2; Dio Cassius, XLV, 3, 1; Appian, B.O., III, 9. 
Whether Velleius, II, 59, 4 was misled as modern scholars have been, I 
am not sure. 

9° This has been pointed out repeatedly. Cf. De Vit, Totius Latinitatis 
Onomasticon, I (Padua, 1859-67), s.v. Apollonia; Shuckburgh, Sue- 
tonius, Divus Augustus (Cambridge, 1896), p. 16; M. Reinhold, Marcus 
Agrippa. A Biography (Geneva, N, Y.. 1933), p. 14. 

°T I suspect the source of the error may be Leake who, in the Travels 
in Northern Greece, I (London, 1835), p. 371 says Apollonia was “ much 
resorted to by the Romans who sent hither their youth to study the 
literature and philosophy of Greece.” At least Long was pretty cer- 
tainly drawing on him in the article in Smith’s Dictionary of Greek 
and Roman Geography (London, 1854), s.v. Apollonia, for he repeats 
him almost verbatim and the introdue-ion to this work refers to Leake. 

°° Prist., I, 2, TT; Pont., II, 10, 21. 
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retirement at Rhodes, but it is difficult to find additional 
examples. Ii is only.a matter of conjecture that Livy was even 
at Athens '? and, while it is stated in the biography of Lucan 1! 
that he was recalled thence by Nero, nothing further is known. 
It had been suggested by Borghesi that Seneca studied at Alex- 
andria, but Cantarelli has shown there is no evidence to support 
the suggestion and that he must have studied with the Alexan- 
drian, Sotio, at Fome.*” 

. The reasons for this decline are not, I believe, hard to dis- 
cover. From the time of the elder Cato there had been on the 
part of the Romans an instinctive distrust of the Greek men- 
tality. This diszrust had been repeatedly expressed in various 
ways but perhaps never more succinctly than in the words of 
Agrippina whom Suetonius reports as discouraging Nero from 
the study of philosophy, monens imperaturo contrariam esse. 1? 
It should also be remembered that with the Augustan age Rome 
itself became a cultural center as it kad never been before, and 
in the early Empire learned men were more and more attracted 
from the east to Rome just es studious and literary young men 
were attracted from Africa, Spain, and the west generally. This 
resulted eventually in the establishment by Vespasian of profes- 
sorships which were paid for out of the fiscus 1°‘ and the growth 
of higher public education as it developed in later antiquity. - 
A more immediate factor, however, and one that I feel may 
have been of decisive importance, was the tradition as to the 
education of heirs in the Julio-Claudian family as it has been 
recently set forth by Miss Enid R. Parker.?? It is a noteworthy 
fact that not ore of these heirs, except Tiberius who was not 
then a recognized heir, was sent or allowed to go abroad for 
study although this had so recently been.a common climax of 
the education of the élite. This policy must have been founded 
on adequate reasons. One may guess that the old Roman atti- 


?? Suetonius, Tit., 11, 1. 

13 Graindor argues from I. G., ITI, 594, 4 Bovdky Alftor, that he was, 
Musée Belge, XXVII (1923), p. 136. 

m Ed, Hosius, 332. 

132 4T] viaggio ci Seneca in Egitto," Aegyptus, VIII (1927 ) pP ‘89. 

103 Ner., 52. 

104 Suetonius, Vesp., 18. 

795 A. J. P., LXVII (1946), pp. 29-50. 
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tude toward Greek culture was partially responsible and it may 
well have seemed the wiser course on many counts to keep the 
young heirs during their formative years close at home or at 
least far from the speculative influence of Greek thought. In 
any case those young heirs were now the élite of Rome in the 
fullest sense of the word, and what they did or were allowed to 
do could not help Laving grea force in setting the educational 
pattern for others. f 


Lioyp W. Dary. 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
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LESBIA. 


I rapporti tra Catullo e l’epigramma greco sono una cosa 
ormai assodata:* e ne è balzata in maggior luce l'originalità 
profonda che il poeta latino conserva enche quando attinge ad 
altre fonti, tutto rivivendo nel suo sentimento e nella sua accesa 
passione. Contatti quindi e lontane suggestioni si possono facil- 
mente cogliere: ma non é sempre detto si tratti di vera e propria 
dipendenza di Catullo da greci modelli, si talvolta di semplici 
consonanze o di elementi comuni ad una topica scolastica. Co- 
munque segnaliamo un passo della famosa elegia 68 (v. 70) che 
appaze vicino, pur nella diversità di situazione, a un verso di un 
epigramma greco “anonimo che a Saffo o all'eoliea poesia si 
ispira,” * a quella Saffo cui guardó pure—é ben noto—Catullo:? 


“EAbere . .. i 
Aerfides åßpà zoddy Bpa? Muoodpevar 
(Anth. Pal., IX, 189, v. 2) * 
quo mea se molli candida diva pede 
intulit et trito fulgentem in limine plantam. 


Certo nell'epigramma si tratta di danza, in Catullo del lieve e 
silenzioso sopraggiungere di Lesbia: ma la molle andatura del 


' piede è in entrambi i poeti eguale. Ma non è tanto questo che 


1 Si veda per limitarsi ai testi maggiormente cogniti A. Rostagni, La 
letteratura, di Roma repubblicana ed augustea (Bologna, 1939), p. 197 e 
passim; E. Bignone, Storia della lett. lat., vol. II (Firenze, 1945), 
p. 357 e ss.; V. Bongi, "Spunti callimachei ed alessandrini in due 
earmi di Catullo," in Atene e Roma, 1942; “Note critiehe al carme 13 
di Catullo,” in Aevum, 1943; “ Influssi e motivi ellenistici in due nugae 
di Catullo,” in Aevum, 1944; “Il carme IV di Catullo e la sua critica,” 
in Atti Accad. Linoei, 1946, e già del resto il Lafaye, Catulle et ses 
modéles (Paris, 1894), p. 217 dove sono citati i versi catulliani in 
questione. f 

2 Si veda C. Gallavotti, “Studi sulla lirica greca, 5: nuovi carmi di : 
Alceo da Ossirinco,” in Riv. di fil. cl., 1942, p. 173. 

* Su Saffo e Catullo si veda appunto E. Bignone, op. cit., p. 351 e ss.; 
E. Paratore, Catullo “ poeta doctus” (Catania, 1942), p. 105 e ss. 

* Per il testo mi servo di Seffo e Alceo, Testimonianze e frammenti, 
con introduzione, apparato e traduzione di Carlo Gallavotti, Parte 
prima (Napoli, 1946), p. 39. 

5 Tanto più probabile questa imitazione se si ammette con lo Jacobs 
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importa qui stabilire quanto un più vasto problema. Come l'epi- 
grammatista le Leshie, cosi Casullo ha rappresentato con tinte 
affini la sua “ Lesbia." Ma perchè il poeta veronese ha chiamata 
la sua dorna così? Ziuasi concordemente si risponde: pensando a 
Saffo. Ed è giuste risposta in parte. Ma noi crediamo che 
non sia solo questa "unica ragione. Infatti in che cosa avrebbero 
potuto rassomigliarsi Lesbia e Saffo? Nella cultura forse? Pro- 
perzio sì, e non una volta sola, insiste sulla cultura di Cinzia 
(I, 2, 27-30) ed anzi ne ricorda quasi l'emulazione per Saffo: 


et quantum Aeolio cum temptat carmina plectro 
par Aganippeae ludere docta lyrae (II, 8, 19-20). 


Altrettanto l’indimenticabile donna di Sallustio, Sempronia, ha 
tra gli altri, il fascno di una superiore istruzione: haec mulier 
. genere atque forma, praeterea viro liberis satis fortunata fuit: 
litteris graecis et latinis docta, psallere saltare elegantius quam 
necesse est probae (=. 25). Ma Catullo, ad onor del vero, non ci 
pare che mai si soffermi, che mai elluda o parli della cultura di 
Lesbia, o meglio di sue presunte facoltà poetiche. Se mai è la 
puella di Cecilio, il gentile amico poeta, che è Sapphicd . . . / 
Musa doctior (35, 16-17). Ma per Lesbia le lodi riguardano 
unicamente la bellezza, non virtù artistiche e poetiche. Si veda: 


cum desiderio meo nitenti (2,5), 
. . . cut videberis bella?” (8,16), 


(a quanto risulta ‘da Anth. Pal, vol. II, p. 184 [Parigi, 18881) che i 
versi 3-4 di questo epizramma coincidano con Properzio, II, 30, 37: hic 
ubi me prima statuen= in parte choreae. E si cfr. ancora Properziò, I, 
18, 11-12. 

e Si veda A. Rostagni, op. cit., p. 193; E. Bignone, op. cit., p. 348, e 
Schanz-Hosius, Gesch. Zer römischen Literatur, I* (1927), p. 293: “ Das 
Pseudonym ist wohl mit Rücksicht auf Sappho (vgl c. 51) gewühilt. 

. .? Si veda anche L. Massa Positano, Sajfo (Napoli, 1945), p. 5 ss. 
Ed effettivamente si pansi al c. 51 che è una parafrasi di Saffo. 

© Per mostrare come Catullo nelle donne considerasse unicamente le 
doti fisiche o meno, si duò confrontare 41, 3 ad Ameana . . . turpiculo 
puella naso e 42, 8 turpe incedere, mimice ac moleste / ridentem . .. e 
ibid., v. 11 moecha putida (altrettanto v. 12 putida moecha e v. 3 
moecha turpis), dove, 3e pure i commentatori, nell'esasperazione del tono 
insolente, pensano sia da escludere Lesbia (Kroll, Catuli [1923], p. 73 
“ eine Frau in der wir wohl Ammiana erkennen dürfen ... sicher nicht 
Lesbia"; Lenchantin, IT libro di Catullo, Introduzione, testo e com- 
mento [Torino, 1944], p. 78: “La donna ... non è Lesbia," tanto per 
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Il c. 43 è tutta una esaltaziore della bellezza di Lesbia confrontata 
con una provinciale presuntuosa : 


ten provincia narrat esse bellam 

tecum Lesbia nostra comparetur? (vv. 6-7) 
Quintia formosast multis, mihi candida, longa 

rectast, haec ego sic singula confiteor ; 
totum illud “ formosa ? nego: nam nulla venustas 

nulla in tam magnost corpore mica salis ? 
Lesbia formosast, quae cum pulcherrima totast 

tum omnibus una omnes subripuit Veneres (86). 


L'unico carme di Catullo in cui Lesbia parrebbe interessarsi di 
arte è il 86: 

vovit si sibi restitutus essem 

desissemque truces vibrare iambos 

electissima pessimi poetae 

scripta tardipedi deo daturam 

infelicibus ustulanda lignis (vv. 488.), 


ma, a parte l’interpretazione che può essere dubbia, non si tratta 
che ci uno ^ scherzo arguto.” ? i 

Lesbia è quindi in Catullo sopratutto ed esclusivamente bella: 
non risultano affatto attitudini liriche o comunque particolari 
pregi di cultura. E del resto nella tradizione a Catullo più vicina 
pare che sopratutto per i pregi della bellezza Lesbia sia stata 
considerata degna di essere eternata dal canto del poeta. Così in 
Properzio: k 


Unica nata meo pulcherrima evra dolori 
excludit quoniam sors mea “ saepe veni," 
ista meis flet notissima forma libellis 
Calve, tua venia, pace, Catule, tua (IL, 25, 1-4). 
Haec quoque lascivi cantarunt scripta Catulli 
Lesbia quis ipsa notior est Helena (II, 84, 87-8). 


citare due esempi), altri però ravvisano bollata d'infamia anche la donna 
del cuore (efr. C. Marchesi, Storia della lett. lat. [Milano, 1932], pp. 
213-14, ed E. Bignone, op. cit, p. 421: “... questa poesia dell'odio, 
della beffa, del disprezzo che molti ritengono scritta contro Lesbia, ma 
che può ben essere rivolta ccntro donna più infame. . . ." Ed ora 
Catullo, I Carmi, ediz. crit. con trad. e note di E. V. D'Arbela [Milano, 
1947], p. 71, n. 1 al c. 42). 

*I] “granellin di sale” di per sé non implica speciali attitudini 
artistico-poetiche. 

? Cfr. Lenchantin, Il libro di Catullo, p. 68. 
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Ed anche in Marziale per quantò non espressamente dichiarata, 

si può credere per analogia alle espressioni dedicate alla pulchra 

Lycoris e a Nemesis formosa, che sia proprio da intendere la 

bellezza, oltre che amore di Lesbia, come ispiratrice soa poesia 
di Catullo: 


Lesbia dictavit, docte Catulle, tibi (VIII, 73, 8).2° 


A questo riguardo ento più difficoltosa si presenta una analogia 
con Saffo la quale it testi alessandrini cui attinsero ed Ovidio e 
Massimo Tirio, fonti presumibilmente ben conosciute da Catullo, 
„è definita—in contrasto con il bavpacréy re xpijua di Strabone 
(XIII, 2, 3), con il rijs xaXgs platonico (Phaedr. 235 b) ripreso 
da Plutarco (Amat. 18) e da Giuliano (Epist. 19)—come tutt? 
altro che bella, o della se mai solo in quanto grande artista: 
Å ov Xargoîs ris says (otrw yàp abryy dvopdbor xaipe Oi riv 
dpay rüv peAdv Kaito. pukpàv otouy. kat pédAavav (Massimo Tirio, 
XVIII, 7, P 227 Hobein), Schol. ad Lucian. Imag. 18 Sarda: 
pukpd T€ Kad péAatva, Ópojévn e specialmente Ovidio, Heroid. XV, 
SORDI Phaoni, 31 £3.: 


si mihi difficilis formam natura negavit 
ingenio formae damna rependo meae, 
sum brevis. . . . 4... ee eee 


= . © © è o © © a $ a è o c s 


candida si non sum . . .12 


Ma, allora, ammesso che la Lesbia di Catullo era prevalente- 
mente ammirata per la sua bellezza e che Saffo invece nella 
tradizione su per g-t a Catullo coeva era considerata piuttosto 
brutta, perché CatuLo,-che certo Zu tra gli antichi quello che 


1? Nella arazione Pro Caelio (24, 59; 15, 35 e 36; 20, 48) si parla di 
delitti e dissipazioni, e nella Pro Sestio, 116, e Scholia Bobiensia al 
luogo opportunamente citato dall’Ussani (Storia della letteratura latina 
nelle età repubblicana ed augustea [Milano, 1929], p. 261 e 271) si 
parla di abilità nella lanza: ma di gusti poetici mai. Ancora si veda 
al riguardo Catullo, I Carmi, ed. D’Arbela, p. xii. ` 

11 Per questo motivo e sul valore da accordare a questa frase si 
veda L. Massa Positano, op. cit., p. 4 ss. ed anche per il passo di Eliano, 
Var. Hist. XII, 19 =crse mal -ricordato dal Fedro: notevole anche 
Pepigramme Anth. Pleon. 310 di Damocaride che vede nel viso di Saffo 
Movoar . . . Kirpiù peyoupevyy.. 

12 Per questa fama nel mondo alessandrino si veda M. Luisa Giartosio 
de Courten, Saffo (Milano, 1821), pp. 2-3, e G. Perrotta, Saffo e Pindaro 
(Bari, 1935), p. 4e n. 1. 
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con Platone maggiormente comprese l'arte incomparabile della 
poetessa, avrebbe così chiamata la sua donna? 

“ Come a dire Sappho perchè bella, perchè appassionata, 
perchè partecipe delle rose Pierie” dice il Pascoli (Lyra, 
XLIII), ma altri più moderno ha osservato che egli la chiama 
Lesbia “non tanto perchè ha trovato nella sua donna la qualità 
della poetessa, quanto perchè a Saffo si sente vicino spiritual- 
_ mente nel nuovo entusiasmo erotico.” !? Ci pare piuttosto sia da 
rammentare che le donne di Lesbo erano famose per gli agoni 
di bellezza definiti xaMMuoreia cui fanno riferimento molte testi- 
monianze antiche: Schol. A Hom. Il. I, 128 Dindorf: rapa 
AcoBios &yòv dyerar káAXovs yvvaikàüv v rà THs “Hpas repéver Aeyó- 
pevos xaXAuoreia : € se queste non erano le uniche gare di bellezza, 
—ma se ne svolgevano anche in altre parti della Grecia (Ateneo, 
610 A, da Teofrasto che parla di gare rapa Tevedious kai AeoBios, 
Ateneo, 566 A, per Sparta, Ateneo, 609 F, per Basilide di Ar- 
cadia) **—erano certo tra le più famose anche per la poetica 
consacrazione che ne avevano fatio i due più illustri poeti lesbici: 
Saffo stessa (fr. 28 D? = 26 Gallavotti) proprio diretto ad Era, 
ed Alceo come risulta dal carme III del recente. Papiro Ox., 
XVIII, 2165, vv. 15 ss. 


örnar Alec Bi ]a8es kpwvéueva, pay 
róňev[ r &x]eotzerAo, 


che coincide proprio nell'espressione ** con la glossa di Esichio, 
S. V. TlvAaideess ai êv KEANE xptvdpevas vv "yvvawdy kai vuksa e 
parrebbe confermare quindi contro i cubbi di taluno !° che il 
santuario del IvAaoy. si trovava a Lesbo e le Pilaidi erano le 


13 V. Sirago, Catullo poeta della giovinezza (Arona, 1947), p. 28. 

4 Riguardo alla bellezza delle donne spartane si ricordi anche Museo, 
Ero e Leandro, (4-0: kal Zardprys éréfnv, Aaxedaluovos Éüpako» dorv / fixt 
pdbov kal &Adoy dxovopev d'yAaiáev (e si veda l'edizione critica con 
traduzione e note italiane di E. Malcovati [Milano, 1947], p. 11, n. 13). 
Ma sarebbe certo inconcepibile che Catullo perciò avesse chiamato 
“Spartana ” la sua donna senza alcuna suggestione di poesia. 

15 Così giustamente J. C. Kamerbeek, “De novis carminibus Alcaei 
(P. Ox. XVIII 2165)," in Mnemosyne, 1947, p. 120: “qui é» kdMe 
kpwduevat seripsit nostrum locum (i.e. Aleaei v. 25) nosse videtur." 

?9 A. Colonna, “ Su alcuni frammenti di lirici greci," in St. it. di fil. 
cl 1946, p. 35 reagendo al Thiimpel, in Philologus, 1891, pp. 500-7 
seguito anche da Gallavotti, “ Studi sulla lirica greca," p. 172 e n. 3; si 
veda anche Strabone 621 citato dal Kamerbeek, p. 120. 
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Lesbie. Non solo ma l’epigramma, citato all’inizio di questo 
studio, di Anth. Pal., IX, 189: 


"EAMere mpès répevos yAavkómiBos dyAadv “Hpys 
AeoBides . . . 


ed ora additato per il primo dal Gallavotti !” collega le Pilaidi al 
culto di Era. Rimane quindi che le Lesbie erano proverbiali 
per la loro bellezza e che * Lesbia? poteva dire probabilmente 
“bella come una donna di Lesbo,” * degna di stare alla pari in 
bellezza con le donne di Lesbo." Per di più il santuario, presso 
cui svolgevasi questo dyav káAAovs, era sacro ad Era e si ricordi 
che, in Cicerone, appunto foams è chiamata per la sua bellezza 
Lesbia (Ep. ad Att., II, 9, 1), con richiamo ad Era, la dea delle 
belle donne di Lesbo. Una prova infine potremmo averla nel 
carme 79 dove, anche ammesso con la maggior parte degli in- 
terpreti che il gioco verbale sia facilitato dal cognome * di quel 
P. Clodio che Cicerone stesso ha chiamato pulcellus puer (Ati. 
I, 16, 10),” 15 resta però che l’avvicinamento 


Lesbius est pulcer: quid nif quem Lesbia malit 
quam te cum tota gente, Catulle, tua 


riceve maggior lace ed un significato più suggestivo se appunto 
si intende secondo l'interpretzzione da noi proposta Lesbia = 
pulchra principalmente. Infine potrebbe sopperire un utile esame 
linguistico: e potremmo avere la prova che nella generalità dei 
casi, sia in latino, sia in greco, Lesbia vuol dire semplicemente 
“ cittadina di Lesko” e solo con un determinativo espresso o 
sottinteso ha acquistato il senso, per sé ovvio, di un riferimento 
alla più illustre dele ‘figlie di Lesbo, Saffo. Incominciamo con 
aleune testimonianze greche, desunte dall'edizione già citata del 
Gallovotti, Ps. Suica, s.v.: Bardo... Aeofia ¿£ 'Epécoov, ma 
anche di Erinna si dice s.v.: "Hpava Teta 7} Aeoflía, bs Sì ddot 
TyMa ... e sempre s. v. Saffo, ma l’altra la ydArpia distinta 
dalla poetessa: Sarda AcoBia èk Mirvdyvys . . . Yáàrpia ed anzi 
s. v. dav in Fozio, Lecicon (ed. Naber, vol. II, p. 259), distin- 
guendosi due Saffo, si chiama A«c/Sía contrapposta alla poetessa 
(che del resto, come s’é visto, lo Ps. Suida considera egualmente 


17 Gallavotti, “ Studi sulla lirica greca," p. 173 e Kamerbeek, p. 120 e 
n. l. Si veda anche C. Theander, “ Ad poemata aliquot Sapphus et 
Aleaei adnotationes seripsit," in Humanitas, 1948, p. 35. 

18 Lenchantin, Il libro di Catullo, p. 239 ad loc., e p. xxx, nota. 
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di Lesbo) quella che per amore di Faone si buttó dalla rupe di 
Leucade: rot yàp Bdwvos épacSjrai past civ rodXdois kai Zaro, 
ob thy woufrpay dAdà AcoBlay kal dmorvyyávovoay pipar éavriy dad 
ris Acuxddos rérpas.!® 

Ora è perfettamente chiaro a ciascuno che AcoBus e AcoBia 
significano rispettivamente “l’abitante maschio o femmina dell’ 
isola di Lesbo." Il problema è di stabilire quando 5j Aeofia venne 
ad indicare la poetessa Saffo e se specialmente (il che fa appunto 
al caso nostro) un contemporaneo di Catullo leggendo la parola 
Lesbia pensava automaticamente a Saffo o viceversa aveva 
bisogno di un determinativo qualsiasi. Le testimonianze più 
vicine a Catullo mostrano ad es. in Orazio, I, 32, 5 Alceo de- 
nominato: Lesbic ... civi, ed in Ovidio, Tristia, II, 365 Saffo 
chiamata Lesbia ... Sappho, e in Tristia, III, 7, 20 è vates . 
Lesbia così come in Luciano, Imag. 18 essa è AcoBia perorows 
ed altrettanto in Pausania Sarda 8$ $ Acopia (IX, 29, 8 e I, 25, 
1, cfr. ancora Imerio, Or. I, 4). Che se poi proprio da Ovidio, 
Am. II, 18, 84, essa è chiamata Lesbis amata è in un contesto in 
cui ben si capisce a chi ci si riferisca. 

Ma nella già citata epistola di Saffo a Faone le compagne ed 
allieve sono chiamate Lesbiades: 


nec me Lesbiadum cetera turba iuvant (v.16) 
Lesbides aequoreae . . . . . . soe (v. 199) 
Lesbides . . .... "o. c (vv. 200 e 201) 


e parlando di sé: et modo dizisses “ Lesbi puella vale” (v. 100) 
ed accennando proprio alle Lesbie famose per la bellezza (con 
spunto desunto precisamente da Hom., I, 128-29, ed anzi ridato : 
quasi alla lettera) : 


Quodque supervacuumst, forma praestante puellae 
LES eversa corpora capia domo 
(Heroides, III, 35-6). 


Ed infine si ricordi anche il testo di Apuleio, Apol. p. 10, 15: 
apud Graecos Teius quidam et Lacedaemonius et Cus <et> cum 
aliis innumeris etiam mulier Lesbia, dove pure è il contesto che 
suggerisce chiaramente il nome di Saffo (cfr. anche Massimo 
Tirio XVIII, 9, p. 230 Hobein e Imerio, Or. I, 19). Insomma 


19 Sulle due Saffo e la tradizione si veda M. L. Giartosio de Courten, 
op. cit., pp. 46-7. 
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Lesbius 2 Lesbia è raro che implichino da soli, senza la precisa 
determinazione del nome proprio o di qualche altro sostantivo 
adeguato sia espresso, sia sottinteso, o senza il senso generale del 
contesto, la menzione e la designazione di Alceo e:Saffo: essi 
valgono semplicemente per “uomo o Gonna di Lesbo” (tra i 
‘ quali è naturale che i due poeti occupassaro un posto di rilievo) : 
` e ciò specialmente ver Veta di Catullo. Che Catullo abbia co- 
nosciuta Saffo è ben noto: ma è notevole che l’abbia imitata non 
solo e tarto nelle nugae per Lesbia, come nel famosissimo c. 51,?° 
sì anche ad esempio nel c. 62: 21 e il nostro non vuole essere qui 
che un sommario accenno. Noi perciò non escludiamo che egli 
abbia chiamata Lesbia la sua conna pensando a Saffo, ed indi- 
pendentemente dalle doti che essa avrebbe dovuto avere in 
comune—e non aveza—con la celebre poetessa: ma ci pare da 
tener presente pure il senso che risulta dalle testimonianze da 
noi messe in evidenza, per cui le Lesbie erano famose per la loro 
venustà sancita in apposite gare. Se mai Catullo volle nel nome 
dato a Clodia evocare, unite, eccellenza di arte e seduzione di 
bellezza, onde Lesbie rimanesse il simbolo, oltre la favola breve e 
la fuggevole vicenda, della passione che doma, di quella che 
riempie gli occhi e il cuore, di quella cke soddisfa l'anima ed i 
sensi: di quella che incanta nell’ora che e pss, di quella che sa 
avvincere per tutta la vita. 
Lurcı ALFONSI: 


UNIVERSITA CATTOLICA DI MILANO, 
SEMINARIO DI FILOLOGIA OLASSIOA. 


+. 


2 Si veda recentemerte V. Bongi, “ Arcora au Catullo e su Saffo,” in 
Aegyptus, 1946, p. 96 e ss.; con adeguata nota bibliografica cui sono 
da aggiungere anche la nostra nota in Poetaz novi (Como, 1945), pp. 
180-8; e OC. Valerii Octullà Carmina selecta, con note italiane di F. 
Cantarella, ottava edizione interamente riveduta da R. Cantarella (Ed. 
Dante Aligaieri, 1946), pp. 77-100. 

? Rimando qui all’ edizione di C. Gallavozti, op. oit., pp. 126-8 ai 
frammenti 1 e 2 di #. 
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UMBRIAN ANDERUOMU. 


The Graf Aeyóuevov anderuomu in Iguvine Table VI b 41 has 
proved so troublesome that no interpretation attempted can be. 
regarded as more than a conjecture, while some editors leave a 
blank at this poînt in their translation of the passage. After 
examining some of the etymologies and interpretations previ- 
ously attempted, I wish to propose a new solution, which, while 
far from certain, appears to me to be free from serious positive 
objections and tc have a moderate degree of plausibility. 

The passage, without punctuation, reads: enom vaso, porse 


` pesondrisco habus / serse subra spahatuanderuomu [sic] sersitu 


arnipo comatir pesnis fust. All editors punctuate after spahatu,* 
but anderuomu is taken sometimes as one word, sometimes as 
two.? 

Huschke? and Muller* propose to equate womu with Gk. 
Ropes, but the latter scholar is rightly troubled by the initial 
consonant, which should be b-4 g!- and suggests that (con- 
sonantal) « for b is either a mistake or is due to the influence 
of the m in the next syllable. Biicheler ® took uomu as accusa- 
tive plural in a prepositional phrase which he translated 
inter rogos, referring to the burning of the succidanea, and for 
the etymology he compared L. ustrinum “place for burning,” 
Gk. elorpa “place to singe slaughtered swine.” But a stem 
*us-mo- or *eus-mo- (with uo- (initial u- or eu- ?) would not 
normally lose -s before m- in Umbrian.? Blumenthal? translates 


1von Planta, Grammatik der oskisch-umbrischen Dialekte (2 vols, 
Strassburg, 1892-97), II, p. 578, follows the punctuation of the actual 
tables, but translates on the basis of a new sentence after spahatu: 
“tum vasa, quae ad *persontros habuerit, / sedens supra —to. inter — 
sedeto, donicum commolitis precatus erit." 

? On omission of the word-divider see R. G. Kent, Tewtual Criticism 
of Inscriptions (Philadelphia, 1926), p. 39; G. Devoto, Tabulae iguvinae 
(Rome, 1937), especially pp. 84 f. 

? E. Huschke, Die iguvinischen Tafeln (Leipzig, 1859), p. 200. 

4 Fr. Muller, Altitelisches Wörterbuch (Göttingen, 1926), p. 213. 

“von Planta, I, pp. 335-337; C. D. Buck, A Grammar of Oscan and 
Umbrian? (Boston, 1928), p. 94. 

© Fr, Bücheler, Ymbrica (Bonn, 1883), p. 79. 

von Planta, I, pp. 480 ff.; Buck, p. 75. , 

8 A. von Blumenthal, Die iguvinischen Tafeln (Stuttgart, 1981), pp. 
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by quietissime, taking anderuomu < *n-pterg-uo-mód, as an ad- 
verbial ablative containing the same superlative suffix seen in 
hondomu attached to the root which occurs in L. proptervus 
“impetuous, impudent.” This explanation, to my knowledge 
the only cne making use of the negative prefix an-, is semanti- 
cally satisfacto-y, but requires phonetic manipulations which are 
more ingenious thar: convincing. 

The remaining etymologies here discussed depend on the well- 
supported Umorian change I->u-.2 Louis H. Gray? took 
anderuomu (ore word) as a -mo-stem containing the root seen 
in Gk. Aovw, mele reference to Cato, R. R., 132 manus interluito, 
and translated -he Iguvine passage: “let him sit with a (ritual- 
istic) washing {of the hands) between (the stages of the sacri- 
fice), until he shall have prayed when (the grain offering) is 

ground.” Devcto" translates bv inter fragmenta sedeto, taking 

uomu as accusstive plural of a masculine noun cognate with 
Russian lom “ cebris,” and thinking of a ritualistic breaking of 
the ceremonial vessels. To such a breaking of vessels, however, 
there is no direct reference in the Iguvine Tables, and the 
archaeological «vidence cited 1? for breaking of vessels conse- 
crated to the dead does not necessarily have a close bearing on 
the present passage. Moreover the meaning of spahatu!? im- 
mediately preceding is too uncertain to allow a clear inference 
that the vessels were thrown and broken. 

The etymology which I wish to suggest involves the same root 
*Jem-,* but makes anderuomu a compound and assumes a 
change of mearing in the second member. The semantic de- 
velopment “ break, breaking (of an object) > break, interruption 
(in the progres: of an action) > pause, interval” is an easy one 
and may be illustrated by examples from several roots and in 


23, 80. Noted bz R. G. Kent, Lang. P (1933), p. 218, without 
comment. 

? von Planta, I, pp. 285-287; Buck, pp. 68f. The law applies only to 
initial J, but uncompounded forms could exert analogical influence, as in 
L. interficio with F < p 4 dh aiter fazio. 

10 Bezzenberger > Beiträge, XXVII (1902), p. 306. 

11 Op. cit., p. 2&4. 

12 Loc. cit. 

1° Cf. von Planta, II, p. 427, including note 2. . 

3 A. Walde & J. Pokorny, Vergleichendes Wörterbuch der indoger- 
manischen Spracken (8 vols., Berlir and Leipzig, 1927-1932), II, pp. 
433 f. 
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several languages: L. interrumpo, interruptioj" NHG unter- 
brechen, Unterbrechung, Eng. take a break, without a break. 
The Homeric voAeués;!* voAeuéos 1! * unzeasingly, without pause,” 
if its derivation from *iem- is correct," shows a similar develop- 
ment. The root *lem- does not appear in Latin,'? but the lexical 
differences between Latin and Oscan-Umbrian are considerable *° 
and have an important relation to those theories ot Indo- 
European linguistic geography which assume for the ancestors 
of the Latin-speakers a more peripheral location and an earlier 
southward migration, end which regard Oscan-Umbrian among 
Italic languages as the branch having relatively closer connec- 
tions with the “central” branches of the Indo-European 


family?! 


The form anderuomu may be ablative singular or (masculine) 
accusative plural. I propose to take i; as a singular ablative of 
time with the sensa “in che interval, during the interval.” 
Although in Latin the accusative is the normal case for duration 
of time, the ablative is not altogether infrequent. At the same 


16 Quintilian, IX, 2, 54 shows a stage in this development: drorwrpo:s, 
quara idem Cicero reticentiam, Celsus obticentiam, nonnulli interrup- 
tionem appellant. . 

161317, #58, P 148, 385, 413, T 232, m 191, x 228. 

17 A 428, E 492, N 3,780, 5288, (435, A 4-3, m 437, v 24. 

13 E. Boisacq, Dictionnaire étymologique 1e la langue grecque? (Heidel- 
berg and Paris, 1938). p. 676; Walde-Pokorny, loc. cit. The derivation 
of »wAeués, -uéws from this root is not certain, because vw- can be 
explained only by early contraction of ve- with a prothetic vowel -o-, as 
in »óvvos < *ve-odvvos. 

1? Gonnection of lanio is now generally denied: Walde-Pokorny, loc. 
cit.; Walde, Lateinisches etymologisches Wörterbuch’, p. 760. Oscan 
lamatir, lamatir “caedatur”(?) may, however, belong here; cf. 
Muller, op. cit., p. 228; Buck, p. 238; O. A. Danielsson in Pauli's 
Altitalische Studien (5 vols., Hannover, 183-1887), III, p. 183. 

? For examples see Buck, pp. 11-17; Devoto, Gli antichi italici 
(Florence, 1931), pp. 177-184. 

2 For this theory, cr variations of it, see H. Hirt, Die Indogermanen 
(2 vols. Strassburg, 1905-1907), I, pp. 158, 162; A. Meillet & J. 
Vendryes, Traité de grammaire comparée des langues classiques (Paris, 
1924), p. 17; Devoto, Gli antichi italici, p. 58; G. Bonfante, “ The 
Origin of the Latin Name-System," in Mélanges Marouzeau (Paris, 
1943), p. 58, where the view is upheld in an extreme form; he gives 
extensive bibliographieal references. 

22 Examples in Kükner-Stegmann, I, pp. 360-361. See also Leumann- 
Hofmann, pp. 441 f. 
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time Umbrian has no examples of accusative of extent which 
might conflict with the construction here suggested for ande- 
ruomu. The whole sentence then would be translated: “He 
shall sit during the interval unti? he shall have prayed when: 
(the grain) has been ground." l 


JAMES W. POULTNEY. 
THB Jouns HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 
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LADLES, TUBS, AND THE GREEK DANCE. 


There is in Athenaeus, IV, 157 A, a draé Aeyópevov which has 
furnished some trouble to readers and editors. The passage in 
question mentions the entrance of two courtesans, Melissa and 
Nieion. Athenaeus calls Nicion a “dog-fly,” xvváuwa, and 
Melissa a Gearporoptvy. It is the latter epithet to which I should 
like to direct attention in this note. 

The epithets are evidently bestcwed in jest, and they have 
been translated in similar veiri by various editors. Gulick, for 
instance, renders -@earpotoptvy as “stege-thumper,” and 'com- 
ments to the effect that the reference is to Melissa’s clumsy 
dancing. Yonge? renders the werd “spoon of the theater,” 
without comment. The new Liddell-Scott Greek lexicon, s. v., 
translates the epithet as “ stage-pounder.” 

A roptvy is a ladle (Aristophanes, Birds, 78, 79). The word 
is related to ropivo, ropvrdo, “sti,” as of liquids in a pot. 
There are in the technical terminology of the Greek dance a 
great many words of similar significance. Recently * I discussed 


' the dance known as the ¢y&y, tyiis, or iyBopa, the “ grinding, 


pounding ” or “ mortar ” dance, the names of which are derived 
from “iydifw. This was a dance of a lascivious nature, common 
to courtesans. In it the performer roteted the hips and jerked 
the body in a manner reminiscent of the motion of a pestle being 
used to grind food in a trough or mortar. Often coupled with 


1 Charles Burton Gulick, Athenaeus, the Deipnosophists (Harvard 


' "University Press, 1927-41), IL, p. 215. 


20, D. Yonge, The Deipnosophista, or Banauet of the Learned (Bohn, 


1853-4), I, p. 253. 
3 A * Mortar? Dance,” O.J., XLII (1947-48), p. 34. 
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this dance is a figure called the Aéywpo, Avywpós, Avyiorixdy, or 
Avyitew,* “writhing, twisting, as a willow wand.” 

Another dance or figure sometimes performed by women of 
low repute is called paxrijp (Hesychius, s. v.) or paxrpopss. The 
name is derived from pdxzpa, a “ kneading-trough, tub.” (Cf. 
Aristophanes, Frogs, 1159.) But the figure is by no means a 
“folk dance” using “work rhythms,” as some present-day 
writers on the history of the dance have remarked innocently! 
Nor is there any kinship with our idiom in “ tub-thumping.” 
Pollux (IV, 101) specifically groups the paxrpiopés with the 
lybis and other dances of a lewd natuze—notably the àwókwos 
and árócacw—and says it was characterized by a swaying rota- 
tion of the hips. 

We might note here a passage in the Metamorphases of 
Apuleius (IT, 117), in which the girl Fctis, stirring a pot on the 
fire, and attracting a young man’s attention at the same time, 
sways her shoulders and hips rhythmically: *. . , illud cibarium 
vasculum floridis palmulis rotabat in circulum ; et in orbis flexi- 
bus crebra succutiens, et simul membra sua leniter illubricans, 
lumbis sensim vibrantibus, spinam mobilem quatiens placide, 
decenter undabat.” (Of. Priapea XVIII, ed. Buecheler.) 

I should like to suggest, then, that the epithet in Athenaeus 
should not be translated * stage-thumper." There is implicit in 
ihe epithet no reference to clumsiness on the part of the dancer. 
Rather, the skilled dancer Melissa, wizh her lewd contortions, 
resembles a ladle “stirring * something in a pot. There may 
alsc be a double entendre in the word—some metaphorical con- 
notation of “stirring up” the spectators (@éarpov) with the 
wantonness of the dancers movemenzs. The dance implied 
might or might not be performed in an actual theater. I should 
translate the epithet @earporopivy eitaer as "skilled in the 
stirring-dance of the theater," or as ‘‘stirrer-up of the epec- 
tators.” 

Closely associated with the dances which we have been con- 
sidering is, I believe, another dance, usually classed as one of the 
“ unknowns.” In Hesychius appears a lemma pirn, universally 
emended to Spotry, and glossed wveAos, oxddy, and “a kind of 
dance.” The word 8potry denotes a wooden tub, bath-tub, cradle, 


4 Suidas, s. vv. Fyn, fyicepa; Schol. Aristoph. Wasps 1487; Ht. Mag. 
8, v. Eydy. 
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Similarly, wedos is a trough, vat, tub, bath-tub. One of Hesy- 
chius! glosses of the word paxrrip, which we have already noted 
as the name of a lewd dance, is zveAés—certainly to be emended 
méehos. The word cxdédy denotes a tub, bowl, trough, kneading- 
trough, boat. Pollux (X, 102, 114) lists pderpa and oxddy 
together as cooking and baking utensils, It is evident that all 
these words form a ziuster, as it were, of terms denoting wooden 
utensils of one short or another, in each of which, under certain 
conditions, a ladle or pestle may be used with a revolving, stir- 
ring motion. Accordingly, it seems clear that we may see in 
8poírg, when it is the name of a dance, another example of the 
ty8g—pakrpwpós group, in which the characteristic motion is a 
rhythmical and voluptuous rotation of the hips, suggestive of 
“ stirring ” or “ grinding." 
LILLIAN B. LAWLER. 
Hunter Cobiuen or: THz City of New YORK. 
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Fritz ScHuLz. History of Roman Legal Science. Oxford, At the 
Clarendon Press, 1946. Pp. xvi + 358. 


It is a somewhat surprising and discouraging fact that most 
Latinists and Roman histcrians show at best but a perfunctory 
interest in the history and sources of tha Roman law. True, these 
sources are of a highly technical character; but so are, to name a 
few examples, the books of such men as Vitruvius, Columella, 
Seribonius Largus, and yet these works have been the objects of 
philological concern: It is elso true that the literary problems of 
the Roman law sre inextricably interwoven with those posed by the 
juristie questions discussed by the legal writers, and that attempts to 
approach them from an exclusively philological point of view have 
fa:led.1 Nevertheless, legal writings form an important, in fact the 
most typically Roman, part of the whole of Roman literature; and 
the legal history of Rome has at every turn close contacts with its 
political, social, and economi: history. In many respects, therefore, 
the history of the Roman law and even the systematic aspects of its 
institutions deserve the attertion of historians, and its literature is 
worthy of the interest of philologists. Nor can thére be any doubt 
that both historians and philologists, each from their specific points 
of view, could make valuable contributions to the exploration of the 
historical background, literary history, end. language of the Roman 
law. . ; i 

These are the reasons why I wish to recommend the book under 
review to the special attention of classical scholars. Here an eminent 
authority, equally conversant with the legal, historical, and philo- 
logical problems involved in the task, and possessing the experience 
of a lifetime of research into the subjects concerned, presents a 
comprehensive view of the evolution of Roman legal thinking, not 
from the standpoint of the actual institutions of the law but from 
that of its social, political, and intellectual backgrounds, as well as 
from that of the sources by which it is known. Schulz’s book not 
only takes its place beside older works of a related character,? but, 
in being more than a mere history of the sources of the Roman law, 
exceeds their scope, and, in being based on those new views and 
methods which Lave been warked out in the last few decades, super- 
sedes them in many respects. 

The title of the book is History of Roman Legal Science. Actually 
it offers more than one might expect from this title. To let the 


Such as that by W. Rechnitz, Studien zu Salvius Iulianus (Weimar, 
1£25); see the criticism by E. Fraenkel, Z. Sav. St. XLVII (1927), pp. 
412 ff. A 

2 P, Jörs, Römische Rechtswissenschaft zur Zeit der Republik. I: Bis 
auf die Catonen (Berlin, 1988); H. Fitting, Alter und. Folge der 
Schriften römischer Juristen von Hadrian Lis Alewander (2nd ed.; Halle, 
1908); P. Krüger, Geschichte der Quellen und Literatur des römischen 
Rechts (Qnd ed.; Munich and Leipzig, 1912) 3 Th. Kipp, Geschichte der 
Quellen des römischer Rechts (4th ed.; Leipzig and Erlangen, 1919). 
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author himself speak (op. 1f.): “We shall use the term ‘legal 
science’ in a wider mean ng than the ordinary... Thus for us ‘legal 
science,’ or ‘ jurispruderce,’ embraces every form of vocational ac- 
tivity in the sphere of law, and ‘jurist’ covers all who dedicate 
themselves to such activisies.” Accordingly, the book is not confined 
to a description of the methods and works of the great scholar- 
practitioners who, by exploring the implications of the old ius civile 
and by inventing and developing the principles governing the prae- 
torian dispensation o2 justice, built the edifice of the Roman private 
law such as found, thcugh not unaltered, its ultimate shape in 
Justinian's Digest. It deals with every kind of medium. and activity 
through which legal primziples of any sort, including those of publie 
and sacral law, were stated and hardled during the millennium from 
the XII Tables to Justin:an. It discusses, as part of the legal litera- 
ture, the forms of leges, edicta, senatus consulta, the relationship 
between the law and forensic rhetoric, the influence of the official 
jurists of the late period cn the pragress and application of the law, 
the organization and mezhods of legal instruction. Every phase of 
the historical process ani every laver within the hierarchy of legal 
activities is seen in tbe light of the sceial and political order of its 
day and in relation to the general intellectual situation of Roman 
society in its time. Sckrltz’s book is, in the widest sense of the 
word, a history of the Roman jurist. 

Throughout Roman history the preservation and further develop- 
mert of the legal heritege of the Roman people was the special 
contern of those who at each moment formed the leading group in 
society and state. Acccrding to the social and intellectual types 
represented by the leeding jurists of each of them, the author dis- 
tinguishes four main periods. . He depicts the thoroughly aristocratic 
character of the legal experts of the republican period, when the 
giving of free legal advice was part of the leadership which the 
patrician and later the seratorial classes gave to the Roman people. 
The sure but unsystemat intuition of the archaic jurists was raised 
to a truly scientific level when Hellenism came to Rome. The author 
is justified in setting apart the last century and a half of the repub- 
lican era as a separste period. But the expression “ Hellenistic 
period of Roman jurisprudence ” is perhaps somewhat misleading. 
Roman jurisprudence, without losing its aristocratic character, be- 
came more consciously professionel; in particular, the jurists kept 
aloof from rhetoric, whic. was imparted into Rome at the same time. 
A specialist literature made its appearance and soon took on a 
scientific character. . Mucius, availing himself of the dialectic 
method of Greek philosephy, was the first to present the law. in a 
systematic treatise. But the jurists remained down-to-earth practi- 
tioners, first and last. Greek philosophy did not lure them into 
discussing questions <£ a purely abstract nature; nor did philo- 
sophieal or rhetorical spezulation greatly influence their legal reason- 
ing. This period was fcllowed by the more than two centuries of 
classical jur:sprudence, cwinciding with the principate. The classical 
jurists, somewhat less original and even more practical-minded than 
their predecessors, devoted themselves to exploring to the last detail 
the system they had inierited, chiefly the great creation of the 
later republican jurists, the praetcrian edict, which was given its 
final form by Julian during the reign of Hadrian. The group of 
leading jurists of the capital retained its aristocratie character, 
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strictly aloof fròm the plebeian crowd of causidici, and continued 
the old activities, foremost the respondere. But they were an aris- 
tocracy of a different kind, in their great majority no longer de- 
seending from the old families but enjoying their authority by virtue 
of their recognition by the emperors. From about the time of 
Hadrian, mosi of them occupied high positions in the imperial ad- 
ministration, while others—Gaius, Pomponius, Florentinus—busied 
themselves chiefly with teaching. Thus gradually, and in keeping 
with the political trends of the time, the type of jurist characteristic 
of the absolute monarchy emerged. The final period of Roman 
jurisprudence, very properly labeled by Schulz the “ bureaucratic 
period," was that of the anonymous officials of the imperial chancel- 
lery, trained by likewise anonymous teachers who were pure theoreti- 
cians. What was new in the law in this period no longer evolved in 
the advisory practice of individual autharities, who laid down their 
experience in literary works published under their own names, but 
made its appearance in imperial statutes. 

Each of the four periods just outlined is treated, in all its sspects, 
in one of the four main parts of the book. Special sections in each 
of them deal with the literary production of the period under discus- 
sion. Of these, chapter IV of Part III (pp. 141-261), a camplete 
survey of the classical legal literature, arranged according tc types 
of works, is of paramount importance. 

"The book offers no startlirg, new theory but is rather a zritical 
review of the present state of our knowledge, much of which has 
been contributed by the author himself. Little opposition wil arise 
as regards the overall picture given by Professor Schulz. As far as 
this is concerned, his book is weleome as a readable comprehensive 
presentation of a historical process which is in the main beyond con- 
troversy.* Some opposition must, of course, be expected with re- 
spect to views expressed by the author in the numerous discassions 
of controversial detail, which really are what gives this book its 
importance and high scientific value. The reviewer confesses that 
now and then doubts arose in his mind about statements made by 
Schulz. There would no point, however, in loading this review with 
polemies as to particulars.. Only a few observations—suggestions 
rather than eriticisms—concerning the author's attitude towerd the 
problem of the transmission of classical literature througk post- 
classical times may conclude this report. 

Here—in the question of the extent and origin of falsifications, 
transformations, and enlargements undergone by the classizal ex- 
serpts assembled in the Digest—lies still, needless to say, the central 
and perhaps thorniest among the problems confronting modern 
Romanists. The work under review appears at a moment when 
research into this problem seems to be entering a new phase, i. e., 
that of determining the layer and time to which spurious passages 


8 Still controversial is the extent to which rhetorical views conzerning 
a corregtive value of aequitas against the strict ius influenced the 
jurists. See J. Stroux, Summum ius summa iniuria (Leipzig, 1926), 
whose opinion, opposite to that of Schulz and most Romanists, is 
shared by S. Riccobono; see, most recently, Bull. dell’ Instit. di Dir. 


‘Rom., LITI-LIV (1948), p. 42. Cf. also L. Wenger, Der heutige Stand 


der römischen Rechtswissenschaft (Munich, 1927), pp. 102 ff. 
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should be ascribed,* and Schulz’s treatment will provide a most 
useful guide for fuzure research in the new direction. The author 
points out (p.142), with as much justification as emphasis, the 
erroneousness of approaches her2tofcre attempted. Not only is the 
premise accepted Ly the Humaniste and again by the earlier repre- 
sentatives of modern interpolationist research, namely, that all un- 
classical elements are due to tke scmpilers, untenable. Even the 

. more recent theory crediting the “ Byzantines,” in other words, the 
scholars who taught the Roman law in Berytus and Constantinople 
in the fifth century, with all the glasses and comments which cannot 
be either classical or compilatory is unsatisfactory. Instead we have 
to reckon with a large amount of tampering with the classical 
sources as early as the late third and early fourth centuries. 

All this is excellent. It is today an established fact that the 
classical writings used by the compilers of the Fragmenta Vaticana 
and of the Collake legum Mosaicarum et Romanarum—sources 
which, according to the best opinion, were composed in the early 
part of the fourth century 5—were n> longer pure. Nevertheless, it 
should be remembered that Schulz’s book reflects the opening stage 
of the new line of research just indicated. It is to be expected that 
a picture more differentiated than the one drawn by him will emerge, 
as research proceeds. 

There are chiefly two points with regard to which I feel that 
Schulz’s presentation may undergo some modification. It seems to 
me that the authcr overrates the destructive effect of early, i. e., 
mainly pre-Constentine, revision of classical works and that he 
underrates the importance and dist-net character of short glosses 
and elaborate scholia contributed by scholars of the late postclassical 
period (fifth and ezrly sixth centuries). It is certainly correct that 
early postelassieal jurists engaged in widespread re-editing of classi- 
cal literature (although the auzhor's claim, p.300, somewhat less 
radical p.142, that all the postelassieal editions come from this 
period needs further examination), and it may well be that this was 
the time when epitomai and abricged florilegia were made which 
eireulated under elassieal names and were exploited by the compilers 
as classical works,  Evidenee for such activity is offered by the 
so-called Pauli Sententiae and sy tae Epitome Ulpiani. But on 
the ground of Levy’s and my own observations,” I am inclined to 
believe that those early editors were still too close to classical juris- 
prudence to deviate far from the classical texts, although it can 
hardly be denied that they tried occasionally to adapt them to cur- 
rent views developed in the cognitio extraordinaria. As a whole, 
the editors of such works as Ulpian’s Libri ad Sabinum and ad 


t See E. Levy, Pauli Sententiae. A Palingenesia of the Opening Titles 
as a Specimen of Research in Weet Reman Vulgar Law (Ithaca, N. Y. 
1945); also my articles in Scritti in anore di Contardo Ferrini pubbli. 
cati im occasione della sua beatificazione (Milan), vol. IV, Festschrift 
Fritz Schule (Weimar), and Seminar VII (1949), pp. 69-85. 

5 See Schulz, pp. 311, 314. 

© See Levy, Z. Sao. St, L (1930), pp. 293f., and op. cit, p. viii; 
Schulz, Die Epitom2 Ulpiani des Coder Vaticanus Reginae 1128 (Bonn, 
1926), p. 9; Hist. of Rom. Leg. Bei., D. 181. | : 

" Cf. note 4, supro. $ ° 
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Edictum were content with fitting into the texts, in a rather mechani- 
cal manner, comments which they found on the margins of their 
copies; the editor of the Libri ad Edictum apparently also now and 
then struck out tracts which he considered obsolete. There is no 
evidence, however, that they “ drastically recast” (to use the author's 
expression, p.300! the wording of their sources. Nor did they 
greatly change the latter’s contents. Comments worked into the 
texts were in the main mere marginal sums, explanatory glosses, 
and additional quotations—in the form of paraphrases, and there- 
fore not always correst—from classical authorities. Those com- 
ments, on the other hand, which reveal a genuine theoretical interest 
in doctrinal problems or which, through the introduction of new 
questions, carry beyond the point examined by the classical author 
appear to be typical of the late seience.® If the latter statement is 
correct, it does not detract from the classicist attitude, justly stressed 
by Schulz, of the late scholars; for it can hardly ever be proved that 
substantial deviations from classical law or doctrine were intentional, 
except when caused by changes wrought by imperial legislation. 

In this connection, 2 word may also be in place on the author’s 
hypothesis (p.300) 1° that most of the early reworking of classical 
literature was accomplished in’ the West, “ probably in the law school 
at Rome.” This can probably be fully accepted, as far as epitomai 
and forilegia are concerned. Greater caution, however, seems to be 
called for as regards re-editions of whole works. The author's objec- 
tion to an eastern origin of such achievements: “It is e priori 
improbable that the professors of Berytus, who spoke, taught, and 
wrote in Greek, should have recast classical Latin texts so drastically 
as early as the third and fourth centuries " is perhaps less stringent, 
if the more conservative view of these editions, as proposed above, is 
acceptable. Since it is certain that even in the East the classical 
literature was studied in Latin (see p.276), it seems quite possible 
that marginal eomments, too, were written in Latin or translated 
into this language by the editors who ztted them into the texts. 
Moreover, if the Graecizing comment of Julian, discovered by Siro 
Solazzi,!* and its use by a scholiast on Ulpian's Libri ad Sabinum 
(Dig. 50, 16, 177) can be attributed to the early period, as the 
reviewer believes it should,12 this may indicate an eastern origin 
of the latter. With these observations, the reviewer intends no more 
than to raise a question, and he fully agrees with Schulz’s advice 
(p. 300) : * In any ease, research must in the future look much more 


8 Schulz, p. 280, seems to be too radical. 

e See, for instance, Ps. Maec., Dig., 35, 1, 86, 1 as compared with its 
source, Jul., Dig., 30, 91, 1. The mentioning of the Catoniana sententia 
(not mentioned by Julian) shows the theoretical-minded scholiast, the 
twice-occurring omnimodo, a typical expression of late legal diction 
(see the occurrences listed in R. v. Mayr's Vocabularium. Codicis 
Iustiniani (Prague, 1923],-s.v.1, reveals the late origin of the scholion. 
More elsewhere. . 

10 See also pp. 167 f.; 172, n. 1; 200; 342 (note EE), as to individual 
works. 

11 € Tracce di un commento agli scritti di Salvio Giuliano,” Studi di 
storia e diritto ia onore di Enrico Besta (Neples, 1938), I, pp. 17 ff.; 
ef. Dig., 50, 17, 85. 

33 See note 77 in my paper in Festschrift Fritz Schulz. . 
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carefully than hitherto -for such indications as there may be of 
eastern or western origin. In the absence of evidence one must 
either presume a western origin or be content with a non liquet." 
But it is hoped thaz the author's skepticism will not rob scholars of 
an open mind for the possibility of an eastern origin of early post- 
classical editions of classical works. 

Hans Juus Wourr. 


Oxnanoma City UNIVERSITY. 


M. van STRAATEN. Panétius, sa vie, ses écrits et sa doctrine avec 
une édition de= fragments. Amsterdam, H. J. Paris, 1946. 
Pp. xv + 399. 


' In recent discussions of the philosophy of the Middle Stoa atten- 
tion has centered an Panaetius, the founder of the school. Van 
Straaten bases his i-terpretation of Panaetius’ theories upon a new 
collection of ‘the evidence. This fact alone makes his book note- 
worthy. The editiors of' van Lynden (1802) and Fowler (1885) are 
antiquated and hard of aecess. Progress eould be achieved only by 
making the material available and studying it afresh. 

To speak first of tie collection o? the fragments (Part II, pp. 227- 
393), van Straaten rightly follows the example of van Lynden 
and also prints the data concerning Panaetius’ life and activities, 
which Fowler omitted (p. 229). Again in contrast to Fowler, the 
author does not attempt to group the fragments together according 
to the books from which they may be derived (ibid.), but arranges 
the material accordirg to subjects ‘pp. 234f.). This procedure, too, 
I find convincing, since with one exception (frags. 34-44) hardly 
more than the titles ere known of these books (frags. 33; 45-51). 

As for the content of the collection, van Straaten includes not 
only the statements which encient authors ascribe to Panaetius, but 
also some which modern scholars have attributed to him. He does 
so, although he is by no means an ardent believer in Quellenfor- 
schung. As a matter of fact, in very detailed’ and circumspect 
analyses he refutes the belief that Panaetian good can be recovered 
from Cicero’s Tusculanae Disputationes, II (pp. 266 f.; 285-92), De 
Finibus (pp. 292-941, Laelius (pp. 294-96), De Republica (pp. 
802-15), De Legibus (pp. 315-19). or from Philo’s De Aeternitate 
Mundi (pp. 255-57), or from Plutarch’s Mep eiüuuías (pp. 296-300), 
or from Seneca’s De Tranquillitate Animi (pp. 300-02). Nemesius’ 
Ilep dioews àvÜpózou he considers a doubtful source (pp. 267 f.). 
Even Augustine’s famous distinction of the various types of theology 
(De Civitate Dei, IV, 27) he does not trace to Panaetius (pp. 
259-62). Passages ir Cieero's De Officiis and in Sextus Empiricus 
are the only indirect testimony that remains; indeed the reasoned 
- exclusion of the othe- sources is one of the most important results 
of van Straaten’s studies. F 

Now, since in the De Officiis Cicero, according to his own admis- 
sion, adapts Panaetits’ Iep? vov rafijcovros, it is possible that the 
“ main passages,” selected by the editor because it seemed unfeasible 
to reprint books I and II in their entirety (pp. 230f.), echo the 
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thoughts of Panaetius. But it is equally possible that Cicero added 
ideas of his own, es he certainly did in some. instances (p. 277). In 
my opinion, it would have been better te leave out all statements 
that are not attested by ancient tradition. At any rate, it is 
gratuitous to assume that Sextus speaking of the younger Stoics and 
their logical doctrines must necessarily have had Panaetius in mind 
(pp. 269 ff.). His reference is so vague that it cannot be made the 
cornerstone of a reconstruction of the lost logical theories of 
Panaetius (frag. 91; pp. 130 ff.). 

The incorporation of uncertain material accounts in part for the 
larger number of fragments which van Straaten’s collection contains, 
as compared to that of Fowler (165, as against 57). Furthermore, 
one must remember that a good many fragments had to be repeated 
under various headings, and that the author numbers consecutively 
the fragments and the testimonies concerning Panaetius and his 
pupils. On the other hand, some of his scientific theories (e.g. 
frags. 51, 136) are listed which are missing in Fowler, not to men- 
tion the rich documentation of Panaetiue life that has been brought 
together. Thus van Straaten’s collection constitutes a definite im- 
provement over the work of his predecessors. The material is 
reproduced with utmost care and from the best modern editions.? 
To my knowledge, it is complete, with tke exception of two state- 
ments in Porphyry’s commentary on the Harmonics of Ptolemy. 
One of these is especially interesting, because it comes from an 
otherwise unknown book: of Panaetius and is a literal quotation, 
while all the other fragments are merely paraphrases (pp. 26; 234). 
Since the passages, so far as I can see, have not yet been taken into 
account in the literature on Panaetius, I shall cite them here: 3 


Porphyry, pp. 65, 21-66, 15: E?pyra: 0€ kal Havari TË vewrépw 
èy té Hep ry kara yeoperplav xal povowxny Aóyov kai Bio ropároy 
M > , ~ - 
gvvrój.os wept roov per’ ebAdyou Grodoyias Tis Urép Tov peo Dvrépav 

kai èdackaMlas THs Kata Tous apiOpods xpnrews. ypáde yàp woe. 
‘K x x XS ay LN H t H n fy > 4 
al Kare uovgud]y dì TÒ Aeyópevov fpurdviov Katdxpycis éorw dvò- 
paros. ô yàp olópevos TÒ peratò ddornpa óféos Kat Bapéos Otyoro- 

- È , ^ , y , 2 ~ ^ N - ^ L4 
pecha péow wi dÜóyyo Spoids tori TG 70 peragd XeukoU Kal péravos 


1 Frags. 1-63 give the testimonies, titles of books, and general char- 
&eteristies of Panaetius' philosophy, frags. 137-63 concern the pupils of 
Panaetius; vo. 22 fragments are of doubtful authenticity. I should 
mention that van Straaten also includes passages which he thinks are 
more or less likely quotations from Panaetius. These are inserted after 
fragments of a similar content and are cistinguished by the addition 
of a, b, c, ete. to the numeral (p. 232). 

2 For the editions used, cf. pp. 232 ff., for the sigla of the MSS, cf. pp. 
379-88. That the apparatus criticus is too conservative—van Straaten 
retains even the ego of the various editors and their cross references to 
earlier or later passages—has been pointed out by J. H. Turner, O. d. 
XLIV (1948), p. 64. 

3 Cf. Porphyrios Kommentar zur Harmorielelre des Ptolemaios, ed. 
I. Düring, Gstebdorgs Högskolas Arsskrift, XXXVIII (1932), 2. For the 
interpretation of the passages, cf. again D'iring, op. cit, XL (1934), 
1, pp. 168f.; 177. As Düring has seen, the first fragment confirms 
Suidas’ mention of a younger Panaetius (frag. 1 van Straaten, and 
pp. 235 f.). 
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Ñ Peppo kal yoxpoi S:xoropetobat Aéyovtt, od yap mapa tà peyéón 
TOV $66yy uv jj repi Ta otpdwva mpayparela, GANG Teph Tas rowrqras. 
oí & drò rev pabypdrav eredày Mévwor TÒ Sia raoév èv SurAaciove 
Myo, où roùro Méyovou, 6 6tt TÒ péeBos TOU PO5yyou Tijs víirqs SurAoby 
torti Tov peyeBous Tis Vmárgs à dvderohuy, TEKLIPPLOY dé édv Te yàp 
opd8pa m)ajrroct Tas x2pdds, édv te THY pèv püAAXov, riy È irrov—rò 
ply didornpa Tabróv—T4 8€ paÀXoy REO ue xop97 uelCova. darorehet 
îxor, dor čorkev obx êr peyébe 76 ropa AéyeoÜai. más ov eirep 
èv moiórqaty cor, TÓ piv 9i aci è Surracion Adye A€yerat, Tò dè 
dd recodpuwy èv érirpire Kat Tò dia wérre èv Tuo Kal Tò Oui masör 
kal Sia mévre èv tperdario, D dì Bis Ea racy & TerparAagion ; ör 
oùre Tie Ovens È loxvosors, «pivew tà ópperpa Tay peyeDav adr? eópnpé- 
vov pérpov, @ karaperpoupeva. tà ovpperpa «piveodar arédukev, ovTE Tijs 
adas loxuatons Kptvew "v Kara tà Pápn ovyKpiow, GAN? eüpquévou 
{vyoî, à È kpiverat rà Bár. droroy | dè Eoxet tv dxony mond dobeveorépay 
tadpxovoay Tis Seas xupìs pérpoy Twos Kat Kayóvos kpivey tà 
cippuva TÜV ao rgpácov. oi yàp ad Tj alo8/ce. srpoaéxovres as èk 
yetróvoy pory åkoúovres, ÓpoLOL patvovras Tois xwpis pérpov 8i Tis 
deus wep TIS Kara TÀ peyé8n cvpuerpias dmodowopévots, of rrodd 
dpapaprarovor THs ddnbetas. 


Porphyry, p. 88, 1-7: der 8% suvdiorev, br Kav rowrntes dow ai 
Srapopal Tüy VóQev al kar ófórjra, «oi Baptryra, obdey KwAvE ds 
rept moody mowioha rò» Aóyov Tov PO3yyov à os 7j vogóTQrL TOU Vmo- 
Kewpevou emvyiveo Bat Tatras Ts Siapopds, 7 3 orep 6 ILavaírtos épaoke, 

pérpa Tiyà TOÙs radarods kar’ dyadoytay vois PIdyyors mapaPdAew 
darò rv ápilpav, ois xpepévovs jpàs 75 waxd koi áfléflatov ris axons 
èkkMivew. 


To turn now to van Straaten’s analysis of Panaetius’ views (Part 
I, pp. 3-226), the eth:eal doctrine, tie core of the philosophy of 
Panaetius, is convincingly expounded and with admirable clarity set 
against the background of older theories, Like all Stoics, Panaetius 
defines the moral aim as “life in aceordance with nature” (frag. 
109; p. 140); like all cf them, he distinguishes between the general, 
cosmic law and the particular, human one. Yet he puts more em- 
phasis on the latter, on the individual values, and he stresses the 
content of man’s action rether than his mental attitude. Not only 
should man learn to accept his fate, he should above all else strive 
to attain that which is good and fitting (pp. 139-58). Acquiescence 
of the mind is less important than active achievement. Thus, it 
becomes clear for the first time why Panaetius went even so far as 
to consider virtue not self-sufficient, but rather dependent upon 
health, money, and strength (frag. 110; p. 154). A positive evalua- 
tion of reality is basis for the new ars vivendi (p. 163). It is 
connected with, or der-ved from, the recognition of the dualism in 
man’s nature (pp. 95-129). 

Van Straaten's analysis of Panaetius’ physics (pp. 63-94) I find 
less acceptable. Panaetius, he holds, believed in the eternity of the 
eosmos (p. 68). This, to be sure, is what Diogenes Laertius says 
(frag. 66), and what Philo also aztests (frag. 65), if the name 
Panaetius is here correctly restored. Yet frag. 69, whieh is taken 
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from Stobaeus, or rather from Arius Didymus (cf. H. Diels, Dozo- 
graphi Graeci, p. 4€9, b7-10), asserts only that in Panaetius' opinion 
the assumption of the eternity of the world was more probable and 
more satisfactory. Cicero too mentions only that Panaetius doubted 
the Stcie dogma of an eventual disintegration of the world (frag. 
64). Similarly, aecording to Diogenes Leertius, Panaetius denied 
the real existence of mantic (frag. 73), while, according to Cicero, 
he was only doubtful about it, yet refrained from committing himself 
definitely, did not dare to make a decision, and was satisfied with a 
non liquet (frags. 70, 71; ef. also 82). The better and older authori- 
ties, then, attest no more than a questioning and undecided attitude 
on the part of Panaetius. The later sources, it seems, tend to state 
Panaetius’ opinions more dogmatically than he did himself. It was 
not only in regard to the problem of mantic that Panaetius took 
the position of the academic Scepties with whom he had so much 
in common; he apparently did the same in regard to metaphysical 
issues. With this in mind, one can also appreciate the assertion of 
Epiphanius: . . . kal rà sepi Oedv Aeyópsva àvfpe. Edeye yàp $Xj- 
vadoy siya, Tov mept Geot Aóyov (frag. 68). Epiphanius by no means 
accuses Pansetius of'atheism, and there is no reason to reject his 
testimony, as has generally been done (p.87); all he intends to say 
is that Panaetius did away with investigations into the divine, 
because to him theology was “idle chatter." In the same way, the 
Seepties refnted all positive statements about the gods, without, 
however, denying their existence.® : 

So far, I have spoken only of Panaetius the philosopher. But 
Panaetius, one of the most learned men of his time (frags. 8, 48), 
was also a scientist and a scholar. His interest in research, greater 
than that of the early Stoics, foreshadows the attitude of his pupil, 
Posidonius. Van Straaten pays scant attention to this side of 
Panaetius’ work. I shall try at least to characterize the main aspects 
which can now be established on the bas:s of the evidence available. 

Sceptical as Panaetius was in metaphysical questions, he had a 
rather dogmatic confidence in the results of natural studies, and 
especially of astronomy. Here, he talked as if he could see nature 
at work and touch her with his hands (frag. 77). Distrusting the 
sight of the eyes, the most deceiving of the senses (frag. 90 = 74), 


* Zeller, Die Philosophie der Griechen, III, 1 (1880), p. 561, no. 2, 
claims that addubitare dicebant in frag. 64 is an addition of Cicero.. 
This, I think, is beyond proof, and it is highly improbable in view of 
the fact that Cicero, as will be shown immediately, is consistent in his 
representation of Panaetius’ sceptical attitude. ; 

5 Perhaps Panaetius, like Balbus (De Natura Deorum, II, 85), con- 
sidered alternate possibilities of the fete of the cosmos, and the 
doxographers chose whichever formulations suited them besi. This 
would explain the discrepancies in the content of frags. 64-69. 

* For the identity of arguments profferec by Panaetius and Carneades, 
ef. frags. 72, 74 finis, and pp. 50 ff. For the sceptic polemic against the 
proofs of the existence of gods, cf. Zeller, op. cit, pp. 505. The 
statement in Libanius, Ep. 808, 4: ôs xal rots 0cobs qyeiro eivar PdrAjrador, 
which may be a misquotation from Panaetius, by contrast helps to 
clarify the meaning of frag. 68. The possibility that some of the 
heterodoxies of Panaetius were stated only in the form of doubts of 
the general Stoic dogma, has been stressed by F. Ueberweg-K. Praechter, 
Die Philosophie des Altertums' (1926), p. 477. 
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he relied heavily upo2 reason (af. Porphyry, p. 65, 21 ff.). More- 
over, all physical problems seem to have attracted him in like 
manner. He occupied himself with anthropology (frag. 76). He 
wrote on geography ‘frags. 76, 135, 136), and I see no reason to 
reject with van Straaten (p.37) Pliny's admission (frag. 51) that he 
made use of a geographical treatise of Panaetius. 

Literary studies apparently fascinated Panaetius even more. 
Remarkably enough, ke was concerned not only with Greek, but with 
Roman literature as well. It was he who pointed out to the Romans 
the greatness of their early poetry (frag. 47). He dealt with prob- 
lems of genuineness and attribution of writings (frag. 123), with the 
identification of homonymous authors (frag. 124), and he was also 
concerned with language, with the pure Attic form that prevailed 
in Plato's time (frag. 32). Nor did he neglect higher criticism. He 
judged poems in relation to the temper of the time in which they 
were written (frag.125). He praised Demosthenes’ moral courage 
and ranked him with Cimon, Thucydides, and Pericles (frag. 94), 
an evalustion that cannot have been without influence on Cicero's 
enthusiasm for Demoschenes (Ad Att, XV, lb, 2; Plutarch, Cicero, 
24), and the later fame of this writer. In his remarks on the history 
of philosophy Panaetins shows cisgust for the petty anecdotes and 
the gossip to be found in peripaîetie biographies (frags, 132, 133). 
The Platonic and Socratic dialogues more than anything else (frags. 
126-30) naturaily held the attention of the devotee of Plato (frag. 
56). He sven challenged the picture of Socrates which Aristophanes 
gives in his Clouds (fag. 134). Throughout his literary investiga- 
tions Panaetius appears as a follower of Crates of Mallos whose 
pupil he was, accordinz to his own words (frag. 5, cf. p. 7). 

Political history, too, was of interest to Panaetius, and he did not 
disdain irquiry into ninute details. He studied inscriptions and 
dated them according to the type of their lettering (frag. 131). 
His interpretation of kistory in general is particularly remarkable. 
In contrast to the majority of ancient historians, he was willing to 
acknowledge tha share of common men in military and political 
achievements. Themistocles, Pericles, Cyrus, Agesilaus, Alexander, 
he says, could not heve done what they did without the help of the 
people. Cicero is hardly right in considering this a trite observa- 
tion, not worthy of the lengthy discussion that Panaetius devoted 
to it (frag. 117). Paraetius’ corcern with the problem is quite in 
keeping with the realsm of his political treatises (pp. 203-11), 
which he wrote ad usum popularem et civilem (frag. 61; cf. p. 58). 

Behind such an attitude one senses the humanism of Panaetius, 
the strong and independent personality of the man who showed 
moderation in word and deed (frag. 27, ef. 32; also 114), who was 
able to realize that in human re_ations sometimes kindness rather 
than truth is the higher value (frag. 95). What this celebrated 
humanism meant in detail (pp. 201; 218 ff.) it is too early to ask, 
nor ean one as yet deine the influence of Panaetius' doctrine on 
later generations (pp. 223ff.). For the development of the school 


© For Panaetius’ musizal theories, known only from Porphyry, cf. 
Düring, op. cit., 1934. Here, I should note only that they show him 
once more in agreement vith Plato (Republic, VII, 531a). For Panae- 
tius and Plato, cf. van Straaten, pp. 48 ff. 
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which he founded is still unknown. The first phase of the history 
of the Middle Stoa, however, Has been greatly clarified by van 
Straaten’s book. 


Lupwic EDELSTEIN. 
UNIVERSITY oF CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY. : 


Phyllobolia für Peter von der. Miihll zum 60. Geburtstag am 1. 
August 1945. By Oror Gicon, Karn Mervu, WILLY THEILER, 
Friz WrxRLI, and BarnHARD Wyss. Basel, Benno Schwabe 
& Co. 1946. Pp. 288. k 


This handsome volume contains five essays written by five of 
Professor von der Mühll's former pupils, all of whom are scholars 
of international reputation teaching in Swiss institutions of higher 
learning. In the first and briefest of these essays, “ Der erhabene 
und der schlickte Stil in der poetisch-rhetorischen Theorie der 
Antike” (pp. 9-34), Fritz Wehrli connects the conception of the 
“elevated” style with Democritus’ theory of inspiration, to which 
he would also assign the notion of the “magnetic” transfer of 
enthusiasm from poet to performer to audience which is proposed 
in Plato's Ion; and he contends that the influence of Democritus 
is to be reckoned with wherever in ancient theory the “ elevated " 
style is held to be the expression of wi@os or higher sentiment as it 
is in the Ilep "Yyovs. He argues that the inspirational theory of 
poetry in the Ion, the Apology, and the Phaedrus is Democritean 
though mixed with Gorgianie elements, Gorgias having elaborated 
the apergus of Democritus into a system of rhetoric and poetics 
which swiftly became common property, so that neither Plato nor 
Aristophanes before him needed to get his knowledge of it from any 
particular writing of Democritus or Gorgias. This last point is 
apparently a concession to Kranz’s criticism? of Pohlenz’s thesis ? 
that Aristophanes used as his source for the Frogs a specific book 
of Gorgias. Pchlenz, moreover, had maintained that this book con- 
tained a comparison of the styles of Aeschylus and Euripides; * but 
Wehrli, though he believes Gorgias to have been the source of the 
Aeschylean defence of the “lofty” style, sees behind the Aris- 
tophanic criticism of Aeschylus whizk is put into the mouth of 


1 Wehrli does not attempt to prove that the theory of “magnetic 
transference " belonged to Democritus himself, and he does not mention 
Delatte’s attempt to demonstrate it (Les Conceptions de l’Enthousiasme 
chez les Philosophes Présocratiques, pp. 59ff.). Neither Wehrli nor 
Delatte observes that in introducing the theory (Ion 533 D) Socrates 
refers to Euripides for the name Al@os Mayríürri, and that in the frag- 
mentary passage of the Oeneus which is presumably meant (frag. 567 

= 571]) Euripides compares to a magnet the influence of someone or 
something upon the human mind. One might suppose that by this Plato 
meant to indicate that Euripides was the immediate inspiration of his 
figure in the Ton. : i 

? W. Kranz, Stasimon, p. 288. 

* Gött. Nachr., 1920, pp. 142-178. 

* Op. cit., pp. 158, 162. 
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Euripides another theoretician, whose name is lost but who was the 
forerunner of Aristoile in his preference for Euripides’ language 
and his reasons for that preference. Both the “elevated ” and the 
plain" styles then are, according to Wehrli, recognized as such in 
the agon of the Frogs, although the point of departure for the later 
theoretical develcpment was the Ri-etoric of Theophrastus, for whom 
Wehrli seeks to vindicate against Stroux the two genera dicendi 
while conceding that the “middle” style is not so ancient. The 
essay is concluded by an analysis of the position of the school of 
Callimachus, which in attacking the “elevated ” style sought not the 
traditional clarity (76 ongés) of the “plain” style but technical 
flawlessness, and of the way in wkich the purists moved closer and 
closer to the Callimacteans'as their striving for “ pure Attic” neces- 
d led them fo archaize and thereby to abandon their original 
ideal. i 
Wehrli has made wany keen observations in this essay, but his 
central thesis concerning the “rhetorical-poetical system” of Gor- 
gias is supported by arguments too tenuous to enforce convietion.® 
The secord essay, “ Tacitus und die antike Schicksalslehre” (pp. 
35-90) is an elaborate piece of “‘Quellenforschung” by Willy 
Theiler, the conclusion of which is that in Annales, VI, 22 Tacitus 
has condensed the doctrine of Gaius the Platonist concerning the 
choice of life (ac tamen electionem vitae nobis relinquunt, quam ubi 
elegeris, certum imminentium ordinem) and his polemic against 
astrological and astiologieal destiny on the one hand and against the 
Epicurean position on the other. Theiler conjectures that Tacitus 
wrote this passage, which would then be the oldest testimony to the 
work of Gaius, soon after returning to Rome from his proconsulate 
in Asia Minor where be may have become acquainted with the 
philosopher or with ore of his boozs. So little is certainly known 
about Gaius that even the chronolozy required by this combination 
is precarious. That the words of Tacitus quoted above represent 


5 Wehrli does not really adduce any new evidence to show that 
Gorgias had such a “system.” As for the agon of the Frogs, the crucial 
factor of inspiraticn is absent both from the description and from the 
criticism of the style of Aeschylus, who is there made to ascribe his 
style rather to the influence of Homer’s works (Frogs 1040). It is 
far-fetched to argue that the mere use of étérAqrrov in Euripides’ 
criticism of Aeschylus (Frogs 962) implies the Gorgianie psychagogical 
theory; and it is at least precarious žo conclude from cagès ò àv elev 
ovsè ép (927) that behind Euripides’ criticism lies the theory of the 
* plain? style (Wehrli, p. 24), for at 1434 Dionysus declares that 
Aeschylus has spoken sais in contrast to Euripides. . . 

e Iċ is unlikely that tke proconsul would have known Gaius or his 
writings unless the latter was already a teacher of some repute in 112- 
114. (It is not certain, in fact, that Gaius lived in Asia Minor, 
although later one of kis pupils taught in Smyrna and another in 
Pergamum; the Bacchius, son of Gaius by adoption, in Dittenberger, 
8.1. G., IIS, £68 B :s there listed as an Athenian.) | Theiler therefore 
argues that Gaius must have been born about 75, since his pupil and 
adopted son Baechius became the tutar af Marcus Aurelius about 130. 
The Delphic inscription which honors Gaius the philosopher, son of 
Xenon (Dittenberger, II°, 868 C) Theiler (p. 70, n. 3) would date 
ca. 135 instead of cc. 145 with Dittenberger and apparently would date 
868 B, which honors Bacehius, some ten years earlier than the “paulo 
ante a. 163” to which Dittenberger assigned it. 
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the doetrine of Gaius Theiler concludes from the fact that the same 
secularized interpretation of the Myth of Er in connection with the 
problem of fate and freedom appears in the Didaskalikos of Albinus 
` (chap. XXVI, p. 179, 1-17, Hermann), who was a pupil of Gaius. 
Since Theiler has argued that the words of Tacitus which precede 
these (contra alii fatum quidem congruere rebus putant sed non e 
vagis stellis verum apud, principia et nexus naturalium causarum) 
represent the doctrine of Chrysippus as recast by Philopator, a 
contemporary of Gaius, in which form it was known to our sources 
from a polemic against Philopator, he coneludes that this polemic 
and the reply to the Epicurean thesis reproduced by Tacitus, 
parallels to which he finds especially in Nemesius as well as in 
Albinus, were composed by Gaius as an introduction to his own 
solution of the problem of determinism and freedom. 

Mere consideration of the text of Tacitus suggests two reasons 
for caution. In the first place, the two passages quoted above, 
contra alii fatum ... putant ... and ac tamen electionem vitae nobis 
relinquunt . . . , belong together and appear to give two parts of 
a single doctrine; at any rate, the expressed subject of both is the 
same, and there is no reply to the first part as there later is to the 
Epicurean position, even if tamen be taken as an indication that 
Tacitus saw an inconsistency between the two parts of the one 
doctrine. Theiler has sensed this difficulty himself but thinks (p. 
82, n. 3) that Tacitus abbreviated his source so severely that the 
result misrepresents the relation of two different doctrines. In the 
second place, the lasi sentence but one in chapter 22 expresses, as 
Theiler points out (p.90), a notion that had been expressed by the 
elder Pliny (Nat. Hist., IL, T [5], § 23}. Tacitus’ source for this, 
then, was probably not Gaius, nor does Theiler attempt to prove 
that it was; but, since this sentence is as closely connected with 
the rest of the chapter as is any other, one wonders whether it is 
necessary to seek a single source for all the other opinions here and 
to assume that the account could not have been put together by 
Tacitus himself. Nevertheless, Theiler’s case deserves the closest 
scrutiny; and, even apart from his thesis concerning the source of 
this chapter of the Annals, his collection and analysis of material 
concerning the ancient debates on determinism and freedom have 
an abiding value in themselves. 

The third essay (pp. 91-152}, Olof Gigon’s “Studien zu Platons 
Protagoras,” contains the sensational suggestion that Plato was not 
the author of the Protagoras. Gigon does not commit himself un- 
equivocally to this thesis (cf. pp. 102-3 and 152), which outdoes the 
most extreme hypercriticism of the nineteenth century; but he makes 
it clear that he believes this to be the most reasonable explanation 
of the awkwardness and incoherence, the unskillful combination of 
diverse sources, and the unplatonic character of both the thought 
and the composition that he detects in the dialogue.” The avowed 
purpose of the study is not, however, to determine the authenticity 
of the Protagoras but to interpret it as a literary production, to 


7 Gigon does not consider any of the external evidence for the authen- 
ticity of the dialogue. Aristotle does not cite it by name; but several 
of his statements appear to be references to it (e.g. De Part. Animal. 
687 A 23-28, ef. Protagoras 321C), and Eth. Nic. 1145 B 23-24 is 
practically a direct quotation of Protagoras 352 B-C. 
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bring to light its components and the process by which they were 
put together, and to shew the disparity between the literary produc- 
tion that it is and an h'storieal dccumant. Beginning with the con- 
vietion that the dia:ogue fails to accomplish its literary purpose, 
which according to Gigon is to portrey Protagoras as an inconse- 
quential babbler in every way infer-or to the strictly objective 
Socrates, Gigon proeeecs to develop c2rtain difficulties both in the 
form and in the though: of the dialogue which lead him to suggest 
that Plato was not its aathor and then devotes the great bulk of the 
essay (pp. 103-151) te a detailed but avowedly not exhaustive 
analysis and interpretation of the structure of the dialogue. In the 
course of all this he desides 1) that the introductory conversation 
of Socrates and Hippocrates and the main part of the Protagoras 
do not form an orgenie whole and eovld not have been written at 
one time (p. 111), 2) that the aporetie conclusion has no connection 
with the body of the dialogue but was tacked on to it just because 
the author thought that & Socratic dialozue had to end in this fashion 
(pp. 119 ard 151), 3) that the identity of the virtues here defended 
by Socrates is nat the Flatonie “ eidetiz unity” but the doctrine of 
Euclides of Megara (pr. -99-101), 4) that Aristippus is the source 
of the argument concerning pleasu-e and knowledge and the hedon- 
istic calculus here put into the mouth of Socrates as his own (pp. 
101-2 and 147), and 5] that parts bat only some “ unmythical ” 
parts x the myth were taken over from the works of Protagoras 
. 129). AE 
Billi analysis saould in fairness be examined and tested in 
detail; but, since the limitations of space forbid this procedure in a 
review, I must simply state my belief that a consideration of the 
' passages which Gigon (o translate his favorite formula of transi- 
tion) “leaps over” would cast a different light upon those passages 
which he does analyze and upon tkeir relation to the dialogue as a 
whole. For example, he decides that the logical errors in the 
dialogue must have been “unintentional” (p.139); but in coming 
to this conelusion he do2s not mertion the protests of Protagoras 
that different and even contrary things may resemble each other 
(331 D-E) and that on3 cannot convert the universal affirmative 
(350 E-351 A). Surely the author o? the dialogue knew that the 
fallacies against which these protests are made were fallacies, for 
it was he who put the protests into the mouth of Protagoras; and, 
since he entered the protests intenzionelly, he must have put with 
intention the fallacies to which these protests are made. It is the 
task of the interpreter to discover what this intention may have been, 
and this task would still remain to do even had it been shown that 
the author had copied the fallacies from one source and the protests 
from another. In the same way I shoud think it obvious that any 
attempt to interpret the seetion concerned with the discussion of 
Simonides’ poem woud iavolve consideration of 338 E-339 A where 
Protagoras states his rezson for introducing this subject, 347 C-E 
where Socrates says what he thinxs of all such discussions, and 
341 D where Socrates declares the prececing interpretation a joke to 
test Protagoras; ? but Gigon passes over all this without comment in 


8 Not to mention 342 4-343 C, which rot only sets the tone of the 
subsequent “interpretation ” (ef. A. E. Taylor, Plato®, p. 255) but 
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his treatment of the section (pp. 143-5). Instead, he is concerned 
to show that the notions imputed by Socrates to Simonides are 
probably derived from Aristippus; and in this direction he goes so 
far as even to contend that 345 D-E has nothing to do with Plato’s 
Socratic paradox that no man errs willingly, although the passage 
ean refer to nothing else, sirce this alone could demand Socrates’ 
fantastie eonstruetion of Simonides' sentence, whereas, if Gigon were 
right, Socrates could as well have construed é&«óy with the following 
words in the way that Simorides intended. 

The “ Quellenforschung.” of the essay is all highly conjectural, 
and Gigon admits in most cases that these conjectures of his cannot 
be supported by positive evicence. It is, however, as much his use 
of evidence as any lack of it that makes the results of his source- 
hunting so dubious. For example, he concludes (p.100) from 
Aristotle, Politics 1260 A 27-28 that Gorgias had expressly denied 
any unity of the virtues and had declared them to be a pure multi- 
plicity. Yet Aristotle in this passage almost certainly refers to 
nothing but Meno 71 Eff. (ef. 1260 A 20 ff. with Meno 73); and 
Meno 71 E not only does not imply a positive thesis of pure multi- 
plicity but Meno’s answer there is not even guaranteed by 71 D 6-8 
to be a positive thesis of Gorgias at all, since one might as well 
argue from 76 B 1-3 that Gorgias did attempt to define virtue in 
general. Gigon’s assignment (pp. 127-8, 129) of Protagoras 322 A 
3-6 to a writing of Protagoras is open to a similar objecticn. It is 
not only the preserved sentence of Prctagoras’ treatise on the gods 
(V.85 80 B 4), the apparent incompatibility of which with 322 A 3-5 
Gigon tries to minimize, but also Theaetetus 162 D-E, which he does 
not mention, that makes this assignment improbable, besides the 
fact that the notion, though a commonplace, is a favorite one of 
Plato’s (ef. Timaeus 42 A 1, Laws 902 B 5-6). 

Of the general “ difficulties " that Gigcn finds in the structure and 
thought of the dialogue it seems to me that only the so-called 
“hedonism” raises a genuine problem; ® and this has been discussed 
so widely and at such length that I must content myself with saying 
that such treatments of it as those of Taylor (Plato?, pp. 260 f.), 
Shorey (What Plato Said, pp. 130 f.) and Moreau (La Construction 
de VIdéalisme Platonicien, pp. 64 ff.) have by anticipation refuted 
Gigon’s strict alternative, either an unplatonie stage. of Plato’s 


which should be of special interest to anyone who like Gigon is con- 
sidering the structure of the dialogue, since it is explicitly announced 
(342 B 3-4) as the counterpart of the speech of Protagoras on the 
sophists at 316 D ff. 

° That the order, myth-logos, in the Protagoras (320 C, 324 B) is 
eontrary to Plato's procedure everywhere else (pp. 97-8) is erroneous; 
myth precedes logos in Phaedrus 274C ff., Politicus 268 D fi., Laws 
677 Aff. (ci. 682 A 7-9 and 682 E), Laws 713 Aff. Nor is it correct 
that, whereas ócióv5s is treated as a fifth virtue in the Protagoras, Plato 
elsewhere knows only four cardinal virtues (p. 99): cf. Meno 78 D 1 ff., 
Laches 199 D, Theaetetus 176 B; Shorey, What Plato Said, pp. 79-80 and 
400. As to Gigon’s contention (pp. 99-101) that the thesis as stated 
at 361 B 1-2 is an entirely different thing from that as stated at 329 C 
8f. and that this latter is not Platonie at all, it is here sufficient to 
observe that, even if these premises were true, Gigon’s conclusions would 
follow only on the assumption that there is no dialectical development 
within the dialogue. 
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thought or spuriousness. For all that, Gigon’s essay is worth careful 
study, for an examination of his dissections, though it prove his 
conclusions to be unfornded, should lead to a clearer understanding 
of the structure of che dialogue and the rôle which each part was 
meant to play in the whole composition. 

The fourth essay, “ Zu Gregor von Nazianz,” by Bernhard Wyss 
(pp. 153-183) consists 5f three separate parts. In the first of these 
Wyss treats the text of three passages. He changes cwAvew in Or. 
28 (Theolog. II), 11, P. Gr., 36, 40 b to xoAovey, pointing out that 
the passage is written against Herodotus, VII, 10, 5; and he collects 
a number of passages which demonstrate Gregory’s familiarity with 
Herodotus. He next shows that the text of Epistle 178 (37, p. 292 a; 
Migne), which is cited by Kranz in VS, II, p. 226 (note to lines 
13 ff.) is corrupt, that there was no reference here to Democritus 
but instead one to Arisiopkanes, Knights 217-19, and that the sense 
of the passage must have been ois r\drra ròv ’Ayopdkpirov els Sypa- 
ywyiav ’Apuoropdvns. Finally he discusses the text and metre of 
the poem, zpós rodudprevs SidAoyes (P. Gr., 37, 790-813), suggesting 
a number of emendaticns, the most interesting being that of line 
311, which as emended is a parallel to Philo, De Spec. Leg., 2, 4 
(== V, p. 86, 8ff., Cohn). In the second part of the essay Wyss 
treats at length the 60 extra verses of the poem, mepi d:abqnav 
(P. Gr., 37, 456-464), which Vári first published in his collation of 
the Codex Mediceo-Laurentianus. Wyss prints a corrected text of 
these lines with critical apparatus and “similia ex aliis Gregorii 
carminibus petita” and then by means of a detailed analysis and 
comparison proves that she lines are genuine and are in their proper 
place in the Laurentian zodex. The third part is concerned with the 
source of Goethe’s references to the Hypsistarians, who are men- 
tioned once by Gregory of Nazianzus and once by Gregory of Nyssa. 
Wyss argues cogently fhat this source was Carl Ullmann’s book, 
Gregorius von Naziamz, the prefaze to the first edition of which 
was dated 28 August 1825. 

The final essay is Earl Meuli’s “ Griechische Opferbrauche ” 
(pages 185-287). Meali‘s main object is to show that the Olympian 
sacrifice was not a food offering like the sacrifice to the dead or to 
heroes or to chthonian gods, wherein worshippers and worshipped 
shared the vietim's flesh, but rather a ritual slaughter of an animal, 
done according to fixéd -ules, for human consumption. It was, he 
claims, essertially unlike either food-otferings or holocausts, both of 
which were directed i» ehthonian powers. The Greeks themselves 
considered ii a food-ofering, but they had carried over to it ideas 
that belonged properly to the chthonian communion meal. . For 
whereas the chthonian powers received an equal share of the meat, 
the Olympian gods received only fat and bones. 

Meuli explains this one-sided division of the victim as a survival 
of hunting rites. He speads many pages upon the rites and customs 
of North Asiatice peoples, such as: Samoyeds, Yakuts, and Tungus, 
who still have or recently had a hunting culture. Each people shows 
differences of custom, bat all eui up and prepare their quarry. 
according to strictly prescribed rules. The bones are removed 
unbroken and then, often with the hide, are buried or thrown into a 
stream or placed upon trees or platforms. In doing this the hunters’ - 
intention is zo insure more game in the future; the animal has his 
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frame restored to him. Also the hunters’ guilt-feeling is relieved. 
Many tribes ent out and similarly dispose of-other members too. 
Some remove the eyes, others the ‘ears, others the tongue; or it may 
be spleen, liver, kidneys, or ‘any combination of parts. In any case, 
the member must be removed and put away before the tribesmen 
start to cut the animal up. l 

Such customs, Meuli believes, were universal among ancient 
hunters. Then when the hunters became herdsmen and slaughtered 
an animal for food, they continued to keep the same customs. The 
gods had nothing to do with it at first; they came in when the 

original meaning had been forgotten. Thus Meuli explains what he 

considers the incongruity of the Olympian sacrifice, that the gods’ 
share was fat and bones, which were burnec up in the fire and not 
served as if to be eaten. 

Against Meuli’s position one can say that he appears to have 
taken too seriously what Greek authors meant humorously. The 
story that Hesiod tells (Theogony 535-560) of Prometheus’ trick in 
dividing the victim between gods and men is a jest at the skimpy 
portion that men left for the gods in the sacrificial meal. And, as 
is usual in a jest, the facts are exaggerated. The gods actually 
received more than fat and bones, as the Homeric descriptions of 
sacrifices make plain (e.g. Iliad, I, 447-474). The worshippers cut 
out whole thighs for the gods, wrapped them in folds of fat, and 
then laid on pieces of meat eui from other parts of the carcass. 
These portions were then burnt whole as the gods’ share of the feast, 
and all other edible parts were consumed by the mortal participants. 

Meuli has no right to interpret unpoi es thigh-bones bare of meat. 
The word means “ thighs,” and there is nothing to indicate that the 
whole thigh, flesh and bone together, is not meant. 

After all, the Olympian gods could not receive their portion of 
food as the dead and heroes did. Since they did not lie in graves 
' or dwell beneath the earth, food could not be left on the graves for 
them nor the victim’s blood reach them through the soil. For they 
' lived in the sky, and their portion could reach them only as a sweet 

savor rising up in the smoke. See Aristophanes, Birds 193 and 
1517 f.; compare Genesis 8. 21, Exodus 29. 18. This would be 
enough for them; being immortal they could get only pleasure, not 
nourishment, from it. 

Now the Greek, though pious enough, was also thrifty. Why 
should good meat be burned on the altar, when inferior and useless 
parts made just as good a savor? In fact, what smells better than 
the fat as the fire consumes it? Still, the Greek would not go so 
far as to burn only fat and bones; he burned much of the round- 
steak part too, and that nearest the ‘bone is best. Even so, there was 
no sense in risking the gods’ displeasure; ; it was well known that 
they disliked being slighted. So small pieces were cut from each of 
the superior parts of the meat and laid upcn the fat-encased thighs. 
A witty man might well see an amusing just-so story in this treat- 
ment of divine guests. Hence the Prometheus story in the Theogony 
and the jokes of the comic poets quoted by Meuli (page 216, note 5), 
who does not perceive their comic exaggerations. 

According to Meuli, the hunters’ custom of removing certain 
organs and of either disposing of them along with the bones or 
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serving them cooked tc chosen incividuals explains both duofereiv 
and orAdyyva racacda. But it is mcre likely that the raw pieces 
were small cuts of better meat. And i doubt that any deep signifi- 
cance lies in the eating of owAdyyva daring the burning of the fat- 
encased thighs. For th» gods’ portion was soon consumed, whereas 
a goodly time passed before the meal was roasted for the men’s 
banquet. Yet this was supposed to 5e a communion meal. The 
participants would therefore have to eet something to keep the gods 
company, and viscera can be quickly cooked. The gods’ portion 
would have to be burned at once when the flames were high; the 
roasting was done over a bed of coals. Today on Easter morning in 
Greek towns and villages, while the lambs are in process of being 
roasted over the coals, the waiting folk consume crisp pieces of 
toasted gut along with cheese, olives, and retsina. 

One must notice toc that Meuli can show very few instances where 
the hunters burn bones end viscera. Usually they bury them, expose 
them, or throw them in water. This is a long way from the in- 
variable burning of meat, fat, and bones in honor of the gods. 
Moreover the fat is emphasized in the Theogony: xadtwas dpyeére 
Snu (541), dveidero Aexdy dAeijap (553). Yet fat has no part in 
the hunters’ rites that M2uli deseribes: shey concern bones, hide, and 
certain organs. 

So in spite of Meuli’s imposing array of evidence therè is still a 
good case for suppasirg that Greeks and other peoples always 
thought of this sort af zacrifice as a communion meal. We cannot 
yet regard as supersedec the excellent interpretation of W. Robert- 
son Smith in The Religion of the Serzites (3 ed. London, Black, 
1927), pp. 269-271. "Wkat could ba easier than to think of sharing 
food with the gods, onze commensal eating had begun? Notice 
Gilgamesh 11: how the gods gather lixe flies about Utnapishtim’s 
offering. . : 

HAROLD CHERNISS 
and 
JOSEPH FONTENROSE. 
THE INSTITUTE FOR ADVANCED STUDY, PRINCETON. 
UnIvprsriy oF CALIFoRNIS, EEREZLEY. 


E. H. Sturtevant. An Introduction zo Linguistie Science. Yale 
University Press, 19¢7. Pp. 173. 


It seems to be the part-cular fate of the science of linguistics that, 
in spite of periodical attempts to popularize it, it never becomes 
truly popular; and tkis fact, in turn, calls forth the periodically 
recurrent attempts in this direction. The reasons for the ultimate 
inefficiency of such attempts appear to be twofold: in the first place, 
it is true that any human language, orce established, represents a 
metaphysical system imposed upon the world of phenomena whose 

hilosophical (or mythological) motivations are far above the 
intellectual level of the average prastit-oner of the particular lar- 
guage—and even af the average thearetician, who cannot always be a ' 
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philosopher. Similarly, not all those who use money in everyday 
life, nor all professional economists, would be able to write as 
enlightening a note on the metaphysieal system represented by money, 
as has Paul Valéry. There is necessary a certain degree of other- 
worldliness in order to describe well the things of this world. 

Secondly, modern professional linguistics in the one and a half 
centuries of its existence, dealing with language, as it has, more or 
less in terms of the natural sciences (ir ihe course of which much 
intellectual effort has gone into the discovery of certain patterns of 
evolution or correspondences), has been able to offer disappointingly 
little in the way of practical applicability to human life. Its evi- 
dently in recognition of this fact, and moved by a desperate desire 
to prove to the publie the soeial value of the present volume, that its 
publishers assert that the scholarly linguists have been “doing for 
language, and often with more accuracy, what medicine has been 
doing for health, or engineering for tall buildings.” But have 
modern linguists ever successfully attempted to “cure” the disease 
of language, or to “ construct” languages? (Such curative or con- 
structive achievements belong, at least today, only to great artists 
of the word—to tie poets.) 

Professor Sturtevant’s Introduction to Linguistic Science is a 
carefully printed, thoroughly reliable, easily readable, skillfully, 
clearly, and often wittily written book, based on the vast learning 
of a scholar who nas worked indefatigably on many languages. But 
its doctrine is ultimately that of the schcol of the Neogrammarians 
of the 1870's. In its clear and unpedantie presentation of a difficult 
subject it continues the tradition of su2k valuable American works 
as those of Whitney, Sapir, Bloomfield (while succeeding in avoiding 
the antimentalistic bias of the latter). I cannot say that it goes 
beyond these standard works, but it Goes represent an up-to-date 
version of general linguistics, as taught, on the highest level, in the 
United States (with the added virtue, just mentioned, of moderation 
in the eurrent antimentalistic trend). And it offers (as had the work 
of Bloomfield) a new rich stock of materials drawn from American 
current speech, by means of which the comparative method can be 
more easily brought home to the American reader: the amusing, 
lively examples of everyday language, put into relation with Indo- 
European facts, will surely enlighten sach a reader about the broad 
linguistie framework into which this cr that solecism, this or that 
difficulty, characteristic of today’s speech, may fit. (It may be said 
that it is this faet of being rooted in tne home-soil, so linguistically 
fertile, of America that gives also the journal American Speech, 
from which Sturtevant draws so many of his examples, its vivid 
flavor, in comparison with which the parallel European publications 
[Le frangais moderne, L’Italiano nostro, Muttersprache] appear 

ale.) 

- As far as concerns philosophy of language, however, this book is 
not to be compared with similar works from abroad (von der Gabe- 
lentz, Schucharct-Brevier, DeSaussure, Vendryès). One need only 
put side by side the table of contents (whieh begins with Phonetics 
and culminates with The Comparativa Method) with that, for 
example, of the Schuchardt-Brevier, in order to see that the bulk of 
Sturtevant’s linguistics is still that of the Brugmann-Osthoff school. 
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To be sure, in a chepier dealing with the origin of language, Sturte- 
vant offers a contribizion of his own, inspired by Whitney. The 
difficulty with this as with other evclutionary theories, which would 
develop human speeck ont of the animal cry, is that they must appeal 
to a mutation which in itself remeins mexplained, We are asked to 
believe that a humar being would, om a certain day, start to use 
gestures cr cries- which had hitaertc accompanied certain of his 
actions spontaneously—with the specifie purpose of inciting in a 
fellow-being the actior hitherto associated therewith. This would 
involve as it were a Celiberate “fictional” use of what had been 
unconscious (the term * fictional ” is my own; Sturtevant says some- 
what baldly: “languaze must hava been invented for the purpose of 
lying”); it presuppcses, then, a sudden mental development of a 
higher order (the discovery of purposeful fictional action), for which 
no rational explanation is given by Sturtevant, or has ever been 
given, in Darwinistie theories. (In Whitehead’s system of thought, 
the development of ar 2xisting species into one of a higher order is 
the clearest proof o? scpranatura! action.) ' 

Otherwise it could he said that this “Introduction ” rather serves 
to codify ideas of pas” linguisties chan to open up new philosophical 
vistas for the future, and I am inclined to believe that Sturtevant 
would be the first to acmit this statement, and with grim satisfaction: 
his school, which sees -tself ahistorically, cannot admit the periodical 
necessity cf renovazicr under the influence of new philosophical 
trends. For as he stazes in his introductory chapter: “for both 
[seientist end layman], the philosopher’s attempt to find a cogent 
theory of knowledge is irrelevant.” 

Why is it that this most recent compendium of linguistics reads, 
so far as the doctrine is concerned, exactly like Meyer-Liibke’s Hin- 
führung in das Studîun der romanisshen Sprachen or any other 
“ Introduction” of Neogrammarian inspiration? The answer seems 
to me to lie in the fac: that only £ ceriain type of scholar is apt to 
be attracted by the science of linguistics, as it has been predomi- 
nantly practised since Bopp: one who finds adequate intellectual 
satisfaction in the diseovery of factualy existing phonetic (or pko- 
nologie) changes, of lcaa-words, and ir the comparative reconstruc- 
tion of prototype langrages — without asking too many questions 
about the “ meaning’ 5f language in general or even of Indo- 
European (that is: the rature of the world-picture which is unfolded 
in the Indo-European languages). This type is the positivistic 
scholar. ; 

But as concerns the average culturec reader for whom this book 
is intended.“and who vill surely b» no specialist in positivistie lin- 
guisties-“1 wonder how much enlightenment he will gain from such 
a chapter as that on ‘ Taboo" (p. -24), which opens with the 
following words: “In evary human community... certain acts must 
not be performed under certain circumstances, although compelling 
reasons for the inhibitions are diffisult to find, or the reasons given 
in the community are arbitrary ani fanciful.” ' These “ queer inhi- 
bitions," this “irrational avoidance” oZ certain acts, are practised, 
we are told, not only 27 primitive peoples but by man the world 
over, in the following “ cepartments o? human life”: “religion, sex, 
excretion, dress, eating, social status.” (Where does he place the 
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taboos for illuess and death?) And anyone must question the defi- 
nitions given of “irrational” (can, fo» exemple, the world-wide 
appreciation of Virgil be called “irrational” because at different 
times and in different places, different reasons have been given for 
this?) and of “ compelling reason ” (evidertly a religious justification 
would not seem “ compelling " or “ reasonable ” to Sturtevant, whose 
Weltanschauung does not allow him to put religious taboos above 
those of sex, excretion, etc.; in fact, so little attention does he pay 
to the religious phenomenon as such thet he offers no examples of 
the linguistic taboos conditioned by religion: the Jewish device of 
tetragrammeton is not mentioned—though there is a reference to 
“four-letter words” in English; and the word bloody is discussed 
only in reference to its infrequency in Americe, with no consideration 
of the Christian dcgmatic implications of this curse). While I would 
not deny to Sturtevant the right to his individual table of values, 
I cannot but wonder how mueh his particular approach can con- 
tribute to our general knowledge of the taboos in human language, 
when he does not appreciate the culturel achievement implied in 
them. 

Given the positivistie tendency just described, it is only to be 
expected that Sturtevant’s chapters on “ meaning” (semanties) will 
be short (in fact, 9 pages), and much less up to date than are those 
on pkonetics and morphology. Indeed, the first section of chapter 
XIII greets us with the ominous newsvaper head-line: “semantic 
change erratie”—in which is implicit the ,old Neogrammatic con- 
vietion that phonetic change is more regular than semantic change; 
the fact seems to have been forgotten that all phonetic laws have 
been established an the basis of evident (not “ erratic”) semantic 
equations. Nor does Sturtevant mention Sperber’s postulate of 
“semantic tendencies” (which compare not unfavorably with | 
“ phonetic laws”) or Meringer's and Schuchardt’s method of Wörter 
und Sachen, which showed the indebtedness of semantie shift to 
conditions of material civilization. It is possible, according to the 
latter method, to accept Eng. write and Germ. reissew (to take one 
of Sturtevant’s examples) as representing one and the same Ger- 
manie verb, not only, as Sturtevant suggests, because of the inter- 
mediate stages attested for this verb by O. Saxon writan “ cut, 
write,” etc., but also because of the cultural fact, attested by parallel 
semantic evidence (ef. Kluge-Gótze, s. v. Buch) as well as by extra- 
linguistie evidence, that, with the Germanic peoples, “ writing” 
consisted originally of “scratching, cutting.” The explanation of 
semantic shifts has not been carried further in this volume than it 
was with Wundt; the theoretical possibility of a “shift of semantic 
emphasis” is considered as adequate explanation of why the shift 
actually took place: we are not offered reasons why it took place in 
a particular cultural climate, hic et nunc. Knave, we are told, meant 
originally “boy,” then “servant” (' many boys are servants "), then 
“rascal” (“some servants are rascals "]. But some servants are 
also models of loyalty, and still knave dces nct mean “a loyal man”! 
For the shift represented by Gr. @upds, etymologically equal to Lat. 
fumus, Sturtevart states: “We have no evidence at all upon the 
way in which such changes oceur”—a dogmatie statement of one 
who would cut himself off from the fincs of comparative pre-logical 
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psychology. We are told, also, thai “ The speaker who first called 
the support of a table a leg must have been aware that he was 
applying the word to a thing very different... ." I would suggest, 
on the contrary, that, according to primitive psychology, this “ first 
speaker” was mot aware of having taken a step in a new direction: 
Lévy-Bruhl (who is not mentioned in this volume) would explain 
that, by what he has called the “law of participation,” the primitive ` 
speaker could actually see a table as sharing, with man and animals, 
the organ of the leg. In dealing with such primitive metaphors, 
rational psychology is a poor guide (in general, all “figures of 
speech ” are disposed of by being referred to the Wundtian catalogue 
of metonymy, syneccoche, ete.). 

It is only natural that Sturtevant should exclude from linguistic 
seience the branch that he calls (p. 64) “stylistic” (if I may be 
allowed a stylistic observation, I would connect the omission of the 
-s with Sturtevant’s feeling that stylistie is closer to rhetoric than to 
phonetics, phonemies, linguisties, ete.): the selection of concurrent 
linguistic forms for artistie purposes should, in his opinion, be left 
either to rhetoric, or to essays on particular authors (the latter 
category evidently being considered by the author as the task of 
literary criticism). This stand is tantamount to a denial of the 
existence of aesthetic purpose at the.root of a grammatical change— 
a stand diametrically opposed to the tenet of this reviewer, who has 
always insisted: “ Nihil est in grammatica quod non fuerit in stylo." 
It is due to his disregard of stylisties that Sturtevant will explain 
(p. 113), under the heading “contamination of phrases,” the 
Ciceronian passage: “Ergo in Graecia musiei floruerunt, disce- 
bantque id [sc. musicam] omnes,” by such “ mistakes” in English as 
* The First Chureh will employ an organist and a boy to blow it 
[sc. the organ] " (just as he often has recourse to “lapses” [p. 37] 
in order to explain standard speech—without explaining how a lapse 
ean become standard). 

Now any Hispanist knows that such zeugmatie or brachylogie 
usage of word-material in a sentence is a current feature (whether 
influenced by Cicerc or not) of the classical writers of the siglo de 
oro—who would not indulge in “ mistakes,” With those writers the 
so-called “omission of an antecedent” is obviously a deliberate 
stylistic device corresponding to their tendency to concentrate on a 
few words, whose facets in the sentence, however, are multiplied 

_ (a tendency which is also reflected in the frequent puns found in 
Baroque writers)—in other words, corresponding to an aesthetic 
ideal different from that of modern standard English. Thus the 
naturalistic identification of a “mistake” in English with a trait 
of Ciceronian elegance (the latency of musica in musici) leads to a 
misconception of the stylistic, and ultimately linguistic, value of the 
latter. Moreover, to appeal to the general context as antecedent, is— 
if considered from the point of view of language in general, without 
the prejudices engendered by the habits prescribed in particular 
languages—as netural and legitimate a procedure as is the insistence 
on a verbal antecedent. The latter, in those languages in which it 
does occur, is simply an arbitrary cecision of grammarians, dictated 
by their particular tastes. (Similarly, the hysteron proteron device 
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has the same claims to general validity as has that of proteron 
hysteron.) 

I cannot share Sturtevant’s conviction that the study of “lapses ” 
in conversation (to which he aseribes [2. 32] the same importance 
as to dialects—though dialects are established parlances, while lapses 
come and go) will teach us much about general linguistics: that 
mistakes in speech are made, and that certain types of mistakes 

. occur more frequantly than others, is a fact; but the reason why 
certain mistakes (or types of mistakes) and not others come to be 
accepted in a particular community as normal speech is itself a 
problem which must be solved (eglino amano is a gross mistake 
which finally achi2ved respectability in Italian, but the parallel mis- 
take in German dialeets dassen sie kommen has not enjoyed equal 
success). 

In my opinion the solution can best be arrived at by combining 
two procedures: one should first analyze the linguistic situation or 
pathological condition of the language by which the speakers are 
encouraged to accept a given mistake (cf. La grammaire des fautes 
of Henri Frei [Ganeva, 1929], who attempts to show the “ diseased ” 
system which has brought about the mistakes he treats). In addition, 
an inquiry should be made into the sociological and cultural situation 
(resulting in a particular “ style”) of the speaking community that 
is willing to accept a mistake as standard speech—for the same 
linguistic situation ‘will not inevitably guarantee the same degree of 
willingness to cure the “ disease” with a mistake as remedy. 

Again, the lapse of “ contamination” is given as sole explanation 
(p. 112) for the so-called “rime words” (e. g. clap + crash = clash). 
Apart from my suspicion that many of these explanations are 
fanciful concoctions which further etymological inquiry will render 
superfluous (in view of Germ. glimmern, flimmern, Eng. glimmer and 
flimmer could as well be simple derivations from gleam, flame)— 
I would say that, even when the theory of contamination can be 
accepted, one must go beyond this in search of a particular 
“ English” reason. In this basically monosyllabic language which 
has lost the possibility of certain nuances which, in other Germanie 
languages, are expressed by verbal suffixes (cf. Germ. schiitien— 
schiittern—schiitteln), it is reasonable to assume a purposeful 
(stylistic) desire to express new shades cf meaning by (equally 
monosyllabic) rime words. These could, to a certain extent, be com- 
pared to the “clipped words” (type: rumbullion > rum) that 
became fashionable st about the same time (from 1500 on). 

Even the mistakes of the uneducated, when they have become 
accepted by this group, may be shown to respect certain stylistic 
restrictions. For example, the use of I says (by analogy with he 
says) has very strict limitations: it is never used as a true present 
(e. g. FI says you are wrong); it serves only as a historical present, 
introduced into narrative as a parenthezieal formula (‘I can’t come,” 
he says; so I says, “ Why can’t you? "1. The stylistic reason behind 
the -mistake is the desire to have a unified formula for reported 


dialogue (corresponding to the formula he } said in the past tense) — 


which will offer the emotional effect of “ the past re-enacted.” Thus 
the paralogical form I says has been kept within the limits of the 
original stylistic intention. 
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That “linguistics without stylisties” can ruin the simplest ety- 
mological explanation. even of a current American word—this may 
be shown by Sturtevanz's mistaken interpretation (alone of its kind 
in this work, I may say) of frigidaire, which he explains (p. 121) 
as a “ possessive eomrond like redhead, flatfoot, Great-heart, ete.) ,? 
with the silent -e “ wh-e1 is thought to end distinction (cf. shoppe) ,” 
and “the final accert chat we have in many loan-words from the 
French (millionaire, 2Fiffonier).” Sturtevant, then, would decom- 
, pose frigidaire into «ke two English words frigid and air, plus the 

* e of distinction " (from shoppe), plus a final accent borrowed from 
French. It is true erough that folk-etymology could, in this ease, 
appeal to the fact tha: she apparatus in question, is, indeed, charac- 
terized by “cold air *; but the fact is that our word is simply Fr. 
frigidaire, the regula word for “refrigerator,” from Lat. frigi- 
darium “ a place whe=3 things are kept cool” (the learned frigidaire 
is attested in the 16tE contury and has been revived in the 20th: cf. 
Dauzat, Dict. étym., s.v. frigidaire). My point here is not that 
Sturtevant should have known the French etymology, but that he 
should have recognizec chat the English etymology he proposes goes 
counter to English stytistics for at least three reasons: 


1. In the -e of shcppe which ha invokes as a parallel for frigid 
air[e, we have the rez-val of a Middle English form in an effort to 
suggest the mellow raamce of quaint charm—hardly appropriate in 
reference to a modern ~echnical achievement of streamlined efficiency. 


2. Contemporary fcrmations of the once poetic type Greatheart, 
ete. (possessive compounds, or Bahuvrihi) are regularly pejorative 
(dimwit, long-hair, jizt-foot), and they are reserved for reference 
to animate beings except when used adjectively: short-sleeve dress 
(ef. the article of X-ss Hatcher, “ Bahuvrihi in Sears-Roebuck,” 
M. L. N., LIX, p. 515. 


3. The adjective f-xgid has in English an emotional, pejorative 
tinge which would ex=-wde it from advertising. 


Thus, whether one is t-2eting Cicero, or modern advertising, stylistics 
must be included as a3 integral part of linguistics. 

And, if.this be grertad, it would follow as a corollary that the 
division between lingu st-es end philology which Sturtevant advocates 
(p. 8) is unwarranteL More and mere, linguisties must lean on 
philology (by which term I understand not only the study of texts 
but also the study of t2» particular civilization revealed in the texts). 
The severance of lingristies from philology was a necessity at a time 
when the laws goverring language in general had to be clarified. 
But I think that the h2-cie period of the great discoveries in general 
linguistics is now elcsei, and that the time has come when the 
linguist, after having been trained in the fundamentals of general 
linguistics, must becom2 a philologist—for only with the knowledge 
of particular civilizat crs, particular literatures and “styles” will 
he be able to explain t= hic et nune of particular linguistic develop- 
ments. I know that, x German universities, the departments of 
comparative linguistics have, in the last decades, developed more and 
more linguists who, while possessing the necessary comparative back- 
ground, were competeri în one partieular philological field (e.g. Old 
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dish language and literature, Old Germanie languages | and E 

ste.) : the example cf Ascoli or Sehuchardt, who, as “(comperative) 

scholars in Romance, had the great asset of being firmly rooted in one 

. cultural climate—had come to prevail over that of a Brugmann or 

an Osthoff, who were able to fly with'the greatest of ease fram San- 

skrit to Oseo-Umbrian. ‘Even pure comparztists such as Wilhelm 

Schulze and Meillet, who dealt with a reconstructed Indo-European, 

attempted in their last days, to orientate linguistics more ard more 

toward the “sociology of the Indo-European civilization.” 

Another exelusivistie, tendency of Sturtevant’s (we have already 
had occasion to note his disregard of religion, mythological thinking, 
philosophy, cultural history, and literary style) is his stand against 
the “absurd” (p. 31) historical or etymological spelling of English 
and French (p. 25) : “It may be suggested that the most effizient as 
well as the easiest way to improve the situation [in English] would 
be the complete cessation of the- teaching of spelling. This would 
shorten the school course by a year or two, adding that much to the 
useful life of every child, anc saving consicerable sums of money 
now wasted. But oi ‘course there are several vested interests, which 
may be counted on zo prevent that reform." ' 

I would first question the legitimacy of this reasoning, whieh in , 
such stress on the saving of money and man-hours and which would 
attribute mercenary motives to those who might oppose such values. 
But even if Sturtevant’s purpose were, the, less materialistic one of 
using the time now “wasted” on spelling for éxercises more profit- 
able for the students’ intellectual developmant—is it proven: that’ ` 
those nations less afflicted by the -evils of historical’ spelling are, 
actually, farther atead in mental development, or have produced 
greater poets and scientists? (Compare England or France to Spain 
or Turkey.) It is cbviously true that to Torce children to transpose 

. the spoken linguistic material into a quite different (as it were, 
neema) written system is to require of them a gratuitous effort, 
if this is measured in terms of ‘immediate results (and, in our 
un-meditative civilization, it is just this criterion by which “ effici- 
ency” is determined). But the mental effort involved in learning 
orthography need rot be lost in the long run. It may be granted 
thai with teachers 02 no linguistic ability, and who share-witk Sturte- 
vant the conviction of the “ absurdity ” of our present orthographical 
system, this system will be a meaningless Durden on teacher and 
| student alike." But it could as well be a challenge: a challenge to 
seek for the meaning in the seemingly arbitrary. The absurd and 
inefficient -b- found in the verb doubt may serve to stimulate the 
etymological curiosity latent in every speaker. (for, to vary the saying 
of Carl Becker, “every speaker is his own historian of language”), 
by suggesting the connection with dubious and indubitable. The 
eradication of all the picturesque ruins still surviving in our written 
language is surely the last thing to.advocate for the American school- 
child,-all too prone to ignore the forces behind the ruins of the past; 
and, from a practical point of view, there ean'be no doubt that the 
difficulties imposed by English spelling have served to train the 
memory of Englisb-speaking children for empirical detail. I have 
always admired, fcr example, the quickness with which Americans 
grasp foreign names—which,, immediately on hearing, they transpose 
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into the written form (often after asking the—so characteristically 
American—questior : ‘ How do ycu spell it?"). ' 
. Moreover, the possibility of spelling loan-words according. to the 
orthography obtainimg in the foreign languages from which they are 
borrowed has surely “acilitated the admission of loan-words ‘into 
English—on a scale unknown to other European (especially Slav) 
languages. And this tendency of English to “ swallow foreign words 
raw” (to use Jespersen’s picturesque wording: ef. Sturtevant, p. 
147) is itself connected with certain moral values we could not easily 
miss (in this languege or in its speakers) : hospitality and tolerance 
toward other languages (and other ways of being). 

Finally one need hardly remind a professional linguist that the 
retention of historiezl spelling is not without motivation. in English: 
if the linguistic progress illustrated by the development. of English 
(which Jespersen ir his Progress in Language has stressed and 
eulogized in line with Spencerian philosophy) has not been accom- 
panied by a corresponding progress in spelling, the reason is that 
English (like French) Eas undergone such a violent phonetic develop- 
ment that a gradual adaptation of spelling to. pronunciation as we 
. find it in Spanish has been impossible (a historical fact which 
deserves the respect 5f a historical linguist). Only by an arbitrary 


decision to sever histor_cal ties would it be possible for our spelling ' 


to “catch up”; and if this move should be adopted, the resultant 
correspondence betwaer spelling and pronunciation would be quite 
different from that obtzining in Spanish—which (unlike French, for 
example) is still only & modified Latin} a fabric in which the weave 
of etymological connections is still preserved.. Not that Sturtevant 
. is advocating such a tabula rasa program, at one blow: he would 
. simply let the systen we have perish by slow. disintegration (and 
this is the only “tharepy” for linguistic disease proposed in the 
volume). But it is strenge that a scholar in linguistics, whose pro- 
. fession it'is to formtlate laws where the layman ean see only 
disorder, should deliterately invite chaos. - 

If this chaos shoukd materialize, what would happen to the. care- 
fully maintained distinction between homonyms, by means of 
spelling? ` On this 2o:nt there is a very enlightening artiele by 
‘D. L. Bolinger (Language, XXII, p. 332) on “visual morphemes.” 
The author shows that in contemporary. English the differentiation 
of synonyms by spelinz (reign—rain) is making’still further pro- 
gress, in the direction of creating “new homonyms”: grey is pre- 
‘ferred in a good senso, gray in a “bad; the humorous use of the -ea- 
spelling gives a wora traditionally spelled with ee a pejorative tinge: 
* Its all Greak to me” the “ghastly” gh- of ghost (whose expres- 


Sivity had already been. pointed out by Schopenhauer) may be- 


carried over to facetious nonce-spellings such as, “ He ghulped and 
ghasped.” : 

As I would express it: in the written language a network of 
associations has been created whereby the meaning of the words. is 
symbolized~ by their visual appearance—just as in the spoken 
language the meaning cf the words is symbolized by their acoustic 
form -(dreary sounds “dreary”). Such symbolical associations, 
‘ however arbitrary they may seem from a logical point. of view, ‘are 
an integral part of tie Sprachgefühi: they give the speaking com- 
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munity the feeling of possessing, of “irhabiting,” of being com- 
fortably at home, in their language (just as we are apt to make 
intimate symbols out of the chance objezts that: surround us in our 
daily environment). Should the emotional ties with our written 
language be cut by the destruction of the web of visual associations 
whieh our traditional orthography has woven? 

- I should not like to give the imprassion, in this critique, ‘of 
passing lightly over a book that is based on ‘the patient and dis- 
interested investigation into many languages, and is saturated with 
the expérience gained in a life’s work by a venerable scholar, who 
is an emeritus, indeed a benemeritus of Yale. Nor do I wish to 
imply that this linguistic work cannot greatly enlighten scholars and 
laymen alike. But—amicus Plato, magis amica veritas—my personal 
ideal of what linguistics eculd and should be in our world of today 
compels me to say that this introduction to linguistics is dated—more 
in what it omits than in what it includes; and that, wide of range 
as the book is in its material, the basic linguistie conception under- | 
lying it is somewhat narrowed by prejudices which it is the task of 
the next generation to explode. 


“Leo SPITZER. 
Tus “Jouns HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. s 


JosepH Voer. Constantin der Grosse und sein Jahrhundert. 
Munich, Münchner Verlag, 1949. , Pp. 303; 16 p. Teltet, 
DM 14.50. 


Tt is significant of the wide interest in the career of Constantine 
the Great that there should d almost simultaneously, in Eng-. 
land and in Germany, A. H. M. Jones’ Constantine and the Con- 
version of Europe, A. Alfoldis The Conversion of Constantine and 
Pagan Rome (both reviewed below), ani the present volume. These 
volumes deal with an epoch whose significance in the history of the 
world it would be difficult to exaggerate. Vogt’s and Jones’ books 
are designed for popular reading, but will also be of use to scholars. 

Vogt devotes nearly one-half of his book to a review of the 
development of the Roman Empire zs it gradually came to the 
situation in which Constantine appeared. The remainder of the 
‘volume consists of a careful description of the reign of Constantine 
and a brief indication of the results, in the remainder of the fourth 
' century, of Constantine’s acts and policies. Throughout, the author 
is at pains to point out the difficulties and controversies which 
surround the evidence for the various phases of Constantine's career. 
There is a brief critical bibliography appended to each chapter, and 
sixteen excellent plates (including soma striking. coin portraits) are 
provided. ; 

Inevitably, Vogt's book will not have the circulation in English- 
speaking countries that Jones’ volume will have, but scholars will 
find it useful as an' introduction and sarvey of the subject, and the 
bibliography is valuable, especially for recent continental publica- 
tions which have not yet become well known in this country. In the. 
account of Constantine’s building activities, one misses a reference 
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.to À. Grabar, Martcrium: “Recherches sur le culte des. reliques et 


Vart chrétien antique (Paris, 1943-1946), in which this building 
program is placed -n its historical perspective: Specialists will 
await eagerly tke appearance of the author’s article on Constantine 
in the Reallexikon jar Antike und Christentum (which, he says in 


published), in whick the complete scholarly apparatus is présented. 


'. This reviewer is disappointed to find that Vogt clings to the 


obsolete view that tha Vita Constantini attributed to Eusebits’is a 
wholly genuine work Other schclats, less bound ‘by tradition, are 


-the foreword was completed in 1944 and will, it is hoped, soon. be * 


coming to realise thet this Vita, while it grew out of. an original | 


work of Eusebits, is in its present form at least partly a ‘pia fraus. 
This realization by no means detracts from the stature of Constan- 
tine, and it will serve to give us a better ¢ opinion. of Eusebius. i 
i x . 

È A 


A. H..M. Joxzs. Sonstantine and the Conversion. of Europe. 


London, Hcdder and Stoughton. for The English Universities ' 


Press, 1948. Pp ziv +271; 2 maps. 5/—. t. ' 


In this attractive volume (a part, of the Teach Yourself History 
Library edited b 7 A. L. Rowse of Oxford) Constantine's career and 


its significance “or world history are presented, competently and ‘ 


lucidly, for the, general reader. Teachers will probably find the 
book useful for collateral reading, and scholars will read with 


` interest the eonsludimg chapter in which Constantine’s career is 
‘summarized and evalaated. The only blémish which the, reviewer 


finds is that the author chooses to remain unconvinced by the attack 


which has been nade 5n Eusebius’ Life of Constantine: 


! 


A j ^s ee - o- 
A. ALFÖLDI. “The Conversion cf- Constantine and Pagan Rome. 
Translated ty H. Mattingly. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1948. 
Pp. viii +140.’ $4.50. — . f 


-t 


‘The achievement of Constantine the Great, “ one of the few ines- 
capable figures in European history and one of the most intractable ” 
(in the phrase cf N. H. Baynes), has exercised such fascination 
for modern scholars that the-literazure concerning his alliance with 


"the ‘Church has tecom= enormous. The sources and subject-matter 
_being what they are, this literature is complicated arid often con- 


z 


troversial; and when #dditions are constantly being made to it, pub- ' 


_ lication of a volume ky a scholar of the high rank of Alföldi will 


be greeted as an event-of the first importance. 

The volume aims to depict Constantine's religious development as 
it is mirrored in his fizht with the aristocracy of the city of Rome, 
the only pagan group capable of resisting him. The work is pre- 
sented “in almos; exactly the form in which it appeared in a Hun- 
garian reyiew dtcing ~he secorid World War, but with the ‘addition 
of. some bibliographicel and critical notes.” The volume forms the 


first of a series which the author Lopes to, write as a study of the 
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‘national revival of the Roman aristocracy in the face of the Chris- 
tian movement, in order to correct the mistake which he thinks 
modern historians have made “ in- treating Constantinople sis the 
focus of the late Roman Empire in the Zourth century and in 
neglecting the old capital.” Mattingly’s admirable translation easily 
reaches the difficult goal of not sounding like a translation at all. 
The main motivation of ‘Alféldi’s study has been the discovery 
(made largely by him) of fresh evidence supplied by coins, which 


he considers have “hitherto been unduly neglected or depreciated.” 


It is‘of great value to have this evidence, earlier presented in journal 
articles and monographs, collected here in convenient form. ' The 
author modestly writes that while his reconstruction will produce no 
sensational reversal o? earlier results, it will demonstrate the way in 
which the Christianization of' the Empire provoked a violent re- 
‘action from those who felt responsible for the Roman national 
tradition, and “will make the immense scope and historical signifi- 
cance of that reaction for the first time fully intelligible.” 

The modern views of Constantine’s character are many and varied. 
Alföldi concludes (p. 30, n. 1) that the Emperor was, as Philo- 
storgius felt, just as brutal and decided as he was farsighted and 
intelligent; too practical and, hurried to fee] any scruples as to ways 
and means, he could be in turn either loyal and mild or crafty and 
treacherous. He was above all a man of action, often a fanatical 
and impetuous one. ` 

There will be no need, in'a brief review, to trace ‘all the details 
of Alféldi’s exposition, for all scholars concerned with Constantine 
will wish to read the book for themselves, and any réader familiar 


_ with the intricacies of the controversy will be aware of the pitfalls, : 


It is only just, however, to warn those who are not already versed in 
the subject that not ali the evidence i is as elear and ùnguestionable 
as Alföldi presents it! . 

For example, the author makes an important polit (p. 104) of the 
‘death of Constantine’s mother early in A.D. 330 and her burial in 
Rome. He menzions that Seeck, on the evidence of coins, placed her 
death after 335, a time when her burial in Rome-could not have the 
‘significance which Alföldi attaches to it; but he does not here under- 
take to refute Seeck’s view, remarking "that he will *return to this 
point later” (presumably in some other publication, since the matter 
` is rot mentioned elsewhere in this volume). Alfoldi does not men- 
tion the traditicn that St. Helen was buried in, Constaritinople, not 
Rome, and he does not, cite the convincing material assembled by E. 

Gerland to show that the report of Helen’s burial in Rome is legen- 
.dary (Konstantin d. Gr. in Geschichte u. Sage [Teste u. Forsch- 
, ungen zur byz.-aeugr. Philologie, No. 23], p. 80, n. 171). ~ 

Another major point which Alföldi makes (p. 52) is that Con- 
stantine’s Lateran Basilica .“ became the model for all succeeding 
sacred buildings of the Christian Church.” This claim is debatable. 
On this subject the reader should consult A. Grabar's study Mar- 
tyrium (Paris, 1946). ‘ 

Quoting the famous remark of Constantine that he was “ cone of 
those outside" (the Church), Alföldi writes (p.34) that,“ hat he 
meant by ‘those outside’— whether the pagans, the hereties, or 
mankind beyond the frontiers—does not so much matter...” . This 
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is, actually, a point. waich calls for more detailed discussion than 
Alföldi thinks fit to give to it. W. Seston (“Constantine as a 
"Bishop '," J. R. S, XXXVII [1947], pp. 127-181) has shown the 
fundamental importene of the meaning of this phrase for the study 
of Constantine’s positicn with respect to the Church. Alföldi may 
not have been able to use this article, which appeared soon before the 
publication - of his bcok though he cites (p. 117, n. 1) an article of 
' his own in the same issué of the J. R. S. 
One of the major tuemes in Alféldi’s study is; naturally, the 
' foundation of Constantnople (incidentally, on p. 110 he places the 
dedication on 17 May instead of 11 May 330). By founding his new 
capital, Alfoldi writes (p.110), Constantine “ gave- his Christian 
‘organization of the Stàt a centre free from any touch of paganism.” 
` Citing Malalas, Alföldi states thet the dedication of thé city was 
accompanied by a 'solemn Mass. There was brought into being, 
Alföldi recognizes, a Tyche of ‘Constantinople, but her sceptre on 
bronze coirs and mecallons bears Christian symbols. The evidence 
as it is.presented here all tends tc point to the Christian character 
of the new capital, though it is ‘recognized that some traces of 
paganism inevitably existed. . 

Où the whole subjeez of the foundation of the city, Alfsld?’s 
exposition may be thorght deficient because he does not’ make it 
sufficiently clear to the uninitiated that in antiquity itself there 
existed two distinct trad-tions as to the dedication of the new capital: 
Some texts describe the dedication of the city to Tyche alone, while 
others record that it wes dedicated to Christ or to the _ Virgin or 
(some say) to both tegesher. A. Frolow convincingly argues, in an. 

article which Alföldi Goes not mention (“La dédicace de Con- . 
stantinople Ta la tradizion byzantine,” Rev. de Vhist. des religions, ' 
. CXXVII [1944], pp. €1-127), that examination of the evidence, 
.shows that Constantinòple was originally placed only under the 
protection af Tyche, with pagan cezemonies, and that the hypothesis 
of a simultaneous Christian ceremony must apparently be abandoned. 
Moreover, the phrase in Malalas which Alföldi (p. 110, n: 6) takes 
to refer to a celebration >f the Mas3.may actually be only a variant, 
among the chroniclers numerous. stock descriptions of sacrifices 
which accompanied the foundations. of cities; see A: Schenk v. 
‘+ Stauffenberg, Die rüm. Kaisergeschichte bei. Malalas (Stuttgart, 
1931), pp. 216-217, and J. M. C. Toynbee, “ Roma and Constantino- 
polis in Late- Antique Ar" J. R. S.. XXXVII (1947), p. 136, n. 13. 
Incidentally,’ Malalas' supposed reference to the Mass (which Alföldi : 
‘ does not quote verbatim) contains in the same sentence a description 
of Constantine’s ereatior of the Tyche of the city. Alföldi does 
not, in fact, discuss some of the testimony. which indicates, as A. 
Piganiol writes ; (7 Empi-e chrétien, 325-395 [Paris, 1947], p. 49), 
that Constantinople was “far from presenting the character of a 
+. Christian capital” (see, however, N. H. Baynes in C. A. H. XII, p. 
697, in whose position Alfóldi could have found support). 
"Writing of the burial of Constantine, Alföldi: (p.35) states as 
though it were a fact thet “ at his own express wish he was buried 
in his new capital as the thirteenth Apostle.” That he was buried 
as thirteenth Apostle is m fact, but a theory of Heisenberg’s which 
» has been characterized asa“ scabreuse divination" by H. Vincent 
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and F.-M. Abel, Jérusalem, 1 (Paris, 1914), p. 163, n. 4, and 
rejected by N. H. Baynes, Constantine the Great and the Christian 
Church (London, 1931), pp. 94-95. ‘Alféldi is of course entitled to 
accept Heisenberg’s hypothesis, but the theory attributes to Con- 
stantine such a startling and potentially significant idea of himself 
that Alföldi ought to have made the reader aware that his statement 
represents only & reconstruction, which has not been unchallenged. 
Heisenberg had already noted that sonie ancient writers attributed 
quite different motives to Constantine in this respect, but again 
Alföldi does not mention these divergences, though he cites Heisen- 
berg's study (the reader should noté that Heisenberg discusses the 
matter in v. II of his Grabeskirche u. Apostelkirche; the volume 
number has dropped out of Alfüldi's reference). ^ 

It is a very dangerous feature of Alféldi's book that while he leans 
heavily on the Vita Constantini attributed to Eusebius, he nowhere . 
gives any hint that some scholars believe that parts of this document, 

‘ which purports to be of fundamental importance for Constantine's 
career, are of suspect authorship and highly questionable value. 
Alfóldi is of course entitled to think, as some students still do, that ' 
the Vita as we have it is a genuine work of Eusebius; but the attack 
on it has now reached such formidable proportions "that it is only 
fair to warn the unsuspecting reader tkat not all scholars accept the 
document as wholly genuine. Alföldi omits to mention Grégoire’s 
article “ Eusèbe west pas l'auteur da la Vita Constantini dans sa 
forme actuelle, et Constantin ne s'est vas converti en 312," Byzan- 
tion, XIII (1938), pp. 561-583.. It is his privilege to disagree with 
Grégoire, and Baynes and others had already undertaken to refute 
Grégoire’s views. However, the questions raised by Grégoire and 
others are of such basic importance for the whole study of Constan- 
tine’s work that it is no longer possible for any scholar to pass over 
‘them in silence, even if he considers that they have been sufficiently 
dealt with by others. Frolow and Seston ‘opp. citt.) have carried 
on the attack or-the Vita; Seston addures new material to support . 
‘the view that it has undergone interpolation and editing after Bu- 
sebius’ death, and Frolow's conclusions, from other evidence, cast . 
further diseredit on other parts of the work and add further to the 
difficulties of Eusebius'.defenders. ‘A. Piganiol appears to have been 
influenced to the extent of writing, in his study “ L’Hemisphairion 
et Yomphalos des Lieux Saints,” Cahiers crchéologiques, Y (1945), 
p. 7, not of Eusebius, but of “ Pauteur de la Vie de Constantin.” | 
The very fact that the controversy is still very much alive is all the 
more reason for scholars to look for some statément om it in a book 
such as Alfoldi’s. As it is, Alféldi’s study is not a landmark and an 
-authoritative summation, as was Baynes’ masterly Constantine the 
Great and the Christian Church, but only a presentation of a specific 
line of argument, based at least in part on conclusions which have 
been challenged but which are here presented as indisputable. 

The book, nevertheless, must’ be read by all scholars who are 
concerned with Constantine and with tae triumph of the Church, and 
it is of great usefulness in, that it collects and summarizes the 
important numismatie material which Alféldi has studied with pains- 
taking care. All students will hope that the author will make an 
occasion to offer further’ DIEN ir support of his views which, 
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eoming as they: do from & highly respected scholar who ius elsewhere 
made most ‘important èontributions te our Riericizo, are worthy of 
the most serious consideration. , $c 
DES E G. Downer. 
>` HARVARD Visio DUM3ARTON Oaxs. i . ` - ‘ 
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Riro Canten. : Die X Fesjorerziüklung i im XI Gesang der Ilias (vs. 
670-762). Zürich, City Drick A. G., 1942. Pp. 96, : 


This doctoral dissertation, written under the direction of Pro- 
fessor Ernst Howald; attempts to reconstruct the original material 
and form of a Nestorepos which wes apparently paraphrased in 
Iliad XI. The problerc has been previously studied, most recently 
by Felix Bélte, ‘but Centieni goes into certain aspects in greater 
detail and has made a worthwhile contribution to the difficult field of 
oral tradition in the Greek epic. It was apparently his ‘method to 


confine himself to philobgical material, although hè might in several 


places have adduced archaeological evidence to good effect. 

He devotes his first chapter to a refutation of the usual view that 
this whole passage is zn interpolation, ^ Although his main thesis 
does not hang on the solution of this ‘problem, he insists that: all 
objections can be met sy the assumption that the. redactor" in 
putting the Iliad together summarized and fitted in at this point à a 
current Nestor epic. In this prozess the order of events in the 
original poem was followed in the main. That is, it would have 
begun with the retaliatcry raid which the youthful Nestor led'intó 
Epeian (Eleian) territcry, and it wculd have continued with the 
division of the captured livestock. The fact that this booty was not 


» divided in the normal manner, i. e. among those who took part in 


the raid, but was distrituted to the Pylian' people in ‘proportion to, 
losses ‘suffered had ther to be explained by ‘describing preceding ' 
Epeian raids on Pylian territory. This in turn, introduced the 


' - devastating campaign o2 Heracles against Pylos, sinee it was re- 


sponsible for Pylian vulnerability to aggression by her- neighbors. 
Finally, the story would have told of the full-seale.attack by the 
Epeians, of Nestor's leacership in turning it back, and of his conse- 
quent prestige. Thus, the forni would have bgen ‘essentially that of 
the Odyssey, where the Vorgeschicate is inserted in the course of 
later events. Such a nor-chronological narrative, while effective and 
artistic in a- long, composition, is partly responsible, according to 
Cantieni, for a certain confusion in the Cengal reduced account 
adapted for the Iliad. . . 

This reconstruction poses the diffizulty that Nestor was A young 


‘to have had a part in th» events prior to the Pylian raid and hence 


that he would be out-of character in relating them. Cantieni sug- 
gests that this part of th» poem was put in Neleus’ mouth or simply, 
described by the poet. ` But in either-case the hero would nof have 


. partieipated in imporcatt sections of the narrative, and epic unity 


would be impaired. Ins-ead, it may be that the earlier events weré 
füly related in a separate poem (or, poems), whose existence the 
author himself is for otker reasons ponen to hypostasize, and that 
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they were simply alluded to in the Nestor poem. This possibility 
‘would be further supported if we were to accept an idea Cantieni ` 
elsewhere brings up, namely that it is difficult to believe that the . 
Nestor poem would have contained a sizeable amount of material 
derogatory to the might of the Pylians. ETT 

There are several points-in the story as it has come down where 
Cantieni believes a “touching-up process” (Überarbeitung) has 
failed to conceal the existence of two parallel traditions. One case 
is the apparent double motivation for. Nesfor’s raid, where the 
injury to “the people” seems much mcre ecnvincing than Augeias’ 
theft of Neleus’ race-horses (vs. 696-702). These lines are con- 
sidered an interpolation in the material of the Nestor poem, perhaps 
from a narrative sympathetic to the Eveians. Again, he Getects a 
confusion in the locale of the final batzle, with one account having : 
it an attempted surprise attack by nigh; on the Pylian capital itself 
and the battle fought near’ it the follewing day, while other lines 
imply a lengthy march by the Pylians from the capital and a battle 
at the border. , da 

This brings up the highly controversial matter of Homerie topo- 
graphical description. Cantieni could not, of course, have known 
Carpenter’s theory o? its reliability, but he does take issue with 
Bélte’s' belief that accurate details of zhe geography of: western 
Peloponnesus could have been. transmitted essentially intact from the 
time this poem was composed until its incorporation. in the Iliad : 
and the establishment of the text. For instance, he reverts to the 
opinion thet the best evidence ‘from later literature places Boupra- 
sion, to the north of Elis. Thus, he sees another instance of two 
parallel accounts in the description of the pursuit (vs. 756, 757), 
since, agreeing with Bólte, he places the Olenian rock and Mount 
Aleision in southern Elis. The flight to Bouprasion motive may 
well have been taken from a contemporary Heracles epic. There 
is also confusion, he feels, in the geography of vs. 711-713 and 
722-723. ‘Some measure of éaution in this regard is quite defensible, 
but Cantieni surely takes an extreme view when he holds that Pylos 
is located onty vaguely somewhere in western Peloponnesus and even 
‘seems to' imply that it retained something of its original connotation 
"(following Howald and, Krestchmer) as'the mythical “gate” to the 
underworld with Neleus, “the unpitying one,” as its king. Dörpfeld 
went to the opposite extreme in his literal adherence to topographical 
details in the poems, and recently Wade-Gery, following Bólte, 
inclines in the same direction. My own belief is that if, as Wade- 
Gery admits, the new site at Ano Englianos in Messenia was the 
Pylian capital in the hey-day of‘ Mycenean' power, this area would 
continue to represent Pylos‘in epic tradition long after the Dorian 
invaders burnt the palace and scattered its inhabitants. And in fact 
there is evidence in the literary tradition to support this view. 

In trying to trace the origin of various incidents and motives, 
Cantieni uses such terms as saga, fiction, and myth in a way which, 
to this reader at least, is often vague and rather confusing. But 
in general he seems to regard the Nestor poem as mainly fiction 
(i. e. dependent on the poet’s imaginatior) with considerable admix- 
ture of saga (legend with some historical basis). This particular 
war and even the existence of the Epeiars are probabiy fiction. 
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Heracles’ attack on Pylos is an example of a favorite mythical 
motive where the hero overcomes hell and its power. Nestor fought 
on foot and stole cattle becaùse such motives were already estab- 
lished in the Heracles saga. , : N f 

In the Nestor poem the hero was a young warrior, while in the 
Iliad, excluding his reminiscences, he is an elderly counsellor. If 
the poet of the Iliad was to include Nestor among his heroes; he 
had to make this change since Nestor- had become established as a. 
younger contemporary of Heracles, i.e. one of the pre-Trojan gen- 
eration. The shorter references to his youthful prowess (Iliad, I, 
260-273; VII, 152-156; XXIII, 629-642) have no close connection 
with the events' in XI. Cantieni admits, however, that, with’ the 
exception af the reference to the Lapiths vs. Centaurs epos where 
Nestor is rot the central figure, it is conceivable that they, derive 
from ‘a larger epie in which the events, as in the Odyssey, are 
relatively loosely bound.together by the personality and deeds of 
the hero. ' i 
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‘Hermann BENGTSON. ‘Die Strategie in der hellenistischen Zeit: 
Ein Beitrag. zum antiken Staatsrecht. Vol. I, II, Miinchen, 
C. H. Beck’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung,® 1937, 1944. Pp. xii, 
~- +2835; xii + 421. (Münchener Beiträge zur Papyrusforschung. 
_ und antiken Rechtsgeschichte, XXVI, XXXII.) ` a 


The first of these two volumes, dedicated to that great scholar 

‘and teacher, Walter Otto, is well known and highly’esteemed. It, 
deals with strategos and strategia in relation to Alexander and the 

. Successors to 301 and in the realm of Lysimachus. Strategos is, as 
Bengtson says, perhaps the commonest official title in the Greek 
world. After discussing its application to Philip II and Alexander, 

to mean general plenivotentiary of Greece ‘(i.e., the Corinthian 
League), he passes to Antipater as strategos of Europe, left there as 
deputy for Alexander, and to Polyperchon ? and Cassander. He 
then treats the command of Asia, which came into being after Alex- 

`  ander's death, and the complex story of Perdiccas, Craterus, Anti- 
gonus, and Eumenes. From the principals he passes to the subordi- 

', nate strategia of the Peloponnese, to the strategoi under Cassander, 
Ptolemy I (in Greece}, Antigonus and Demetrius (with special 
attention to their revival of the Corinthian League), and.-to the 
military commands established in Asia. These include the com- 


Ws 1 The publications of Beck have been taken over, by the Biederstein . 
Verlag; we look to them to continue a magnificent tradition. ; 
2 Reference might well be made to Menander, Perik. 89ff. Ed. 
Schwartz, Hermes, LXIV (1929), pp. 3f. makes a strong case for this | 
being a specific allusion to Alexander tlie son'of Polyperchon; at least 
it indicates how such a position was regarded at the time. (So does , 
* Kolam 75 ff. Jensen = 90 ff. Koerte, ed. 3.) 
3.0n this ef. now W. S. Ferguson, Yesperia, XVII (1948).. 
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‘mands in Asia Minor and in the Upper Satrapies, the military 


functions assigned to satraps outside their own satrapies, and the 


. duties of stratego? charged with the protection of regions or again 


strategoi appointed as military governors of areas. 

The second volume deals with the commands existing within the 
situation as it crystallized after 301; Egypt is reserved for a third 
volume, and commands in cities and leagues for a separate work. 
The Seleucids, with the immense complexity of their Machtbereich, 
and the variations of function and title found within it fill nearly 
half of the space. Then comes “an illuminating treatment of the 
independent monarchies which arose within and around their terri- 
tory; that of tke Attalids, Cappadocia, Armenia, Commagene, 
Cilicia, Pontus, Herod’s Judaea, Nabataéa, Parthia, Northwest India. 
This is followed by an excursus on the strategia of Thrace * and by 
a full account of strategia in Macedonia and the lands: around it. 
Indexes are reserved Zor the third volume, but from time to time 
Bengtson sums up his conclusions and at the end of the second 
volume there is a list with references of known strategoi within the 
range considered. , 

The work is very well done and shows throughout great penetra- 
tion, candor, and generosity, as well as originality of approach and 
a complete mastery of the evidence (including cuneiform texts) and 
of modern discussions. This is a study of brilliant and continued 
improvisations., Faced with the situation of- 404 the Spartans de- 
vised their syster. of harmosts as the A:henians earlier had their 
garrison commanders and their episkopoi ion- whom cf. J. H. Oliver, 
T. 4. P. A, LXVI [1935], ‘pp. 188f.). Philip had a far more diff- 
cult problem and Alexander’s invasion ‘02 Asia Minor made it neces- 
sary to leave at home someone who could take whatever action 
was necessary to control any resurgence of opposition in Greece and. 
to supply reinforcements for the campaign. Alexander had to 
assign other responsibilities as need aros? (cf. Arrian, VII, 12, 4 on 
Polyperchon as “ second to Craterus,” © with the right to carry on if 
anything happened to Craterus). After Alexander’s death there 
was no less need for men with the power as well as the ability ‘to 
make use of the constituent parts of the Grand Army and to take 
the initiative; there were abundant military and other problems. 
Resources of manpower were limited, and there was no single central 
authority; nor, had there been one, world it have been able to act 
everywhere and to decide in time on every issue. Thereafter the 
Seleucids had the hardest problem and the Ptolemies the simplest; 
but even the Ptolemies had to maintain the centralization on which 
the prosperity of the Nile valley depended and to control their 
foreign possessions and, maritime interests. ` ` j 

Bergtson throws ligat on the ways in which these problems were 
met, and on royal intervention in the cities as recognized and not 
simply exercised. Specialists in politizal history will dissent on 


* Of. P. Amandry, Bull. Corr, Hell., LXXI/II (1947/8), p. 401. 

50n ‘second to...” ef. H. Volkmann, Philol, XCII (1987), pp. 
285 4f. . LM: x i 

e Qn this as.a continuing factor, cf. M. Rostovtzeff, -Social and Eco- 
nomic History of the Hellenistic World, pp. 143 ff. As in the late 
Roman Republic, the troops had personal loyalty to individual com- 
manders (Plutarch, Pum., 5Î.). 
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various points.: I heve one reservation to make, - Bengtson rightly 
rejects certain refinements of theory as to the king’s position and 
emphasizes the fluidity of the language of ancient historians and 
that they do not adhere. to fixed terms—which is in accordance with 
Gréek usage'in general? Nevertheless, T think that particularly in 
the first'volume, he writes, as though there was something much more 
like a definite Staatsrecht. than the evidence warrants? As W. $. 
Ferguson put is (C. A. H., VII, p. 9) “Custom served for a consti- 
o tution”; as ‘C. B. "Welles says TA. J. A, XLIII [1939], p. 536), 
“ A legalistic epproach to Greek institutions ' is particularly dan- 
gerous, because the Greeks, in contrast to the Romans, looked always 
to: the individual case first and rationalized afterward” and various 
claims, (itid., p. 537) “were mere rationalistie appeals to publie 
"opinion, and stould not be taken more seriously." 1° . This applies 
with especial force to the beginning of the Hellenistic age, when 
. precederits-did not exist, save for the confirmation of a:ruler, and 
possibly of a regent, by the nation in arms and for the delegation of 
authority.’ en vb 

A Macedonian king was supposed to rule in accordance with law 
and not like ar.’ Oriental, despot (Arrian, IV, 11, 6) and: the king’s 
seal had ità importance, even as the giving of military decorations 
was regarded'as a royal «prerogative (Bengtson, I, p. 174). Again, 
strategoi are mentioned as a class. in Dittenberger, Qr G. I. 4, 7f. 
and the phrase émeAqriy dpa. kal orpargyóv (Diod. Sie. XIX, 36, 5; ; 
` Bengtson; I, p. 139) shows a elear sense-of specific functions denoted 
by the words, jast as the terminology of court-rank became hard and 
fast. 11 (la 

Nevertheless, hegemon™ could mean any officer, and strategos was 
~ the word for any commander o? a tactical unit or for any man 
invested with powers which included or could include such command. 
There was no aigher term such as Field Marshal, and to describe 
the commander of a garrison as strategos. rather than as phrourarchos 
was not exactly as Bengtson says (I, p. 191) a mistake; it,was the 
use of a broad rather than a specific term (ef. Kahrstedt, loc. cit. 

210 
T Fed ssi do not take from the value of this book as a 
fine contribution to Hellenistic constitutional or rather institutional 
history. We must irust that Bengtson will be able to publish his 


"Cf. W. Ww. Tarn, J.H. 8, LVIII (1938), PP- 118 f. TT (on Philoxe- - 
nus) Alecander. II, pp. 172 ff. C. B. Welles, C. W., XXXI (1937/8), 
pp. 212 f.; W. Ènsslin, Phil. Woch., 1939, pp.. 648 ff.; H. Kortenbeutel, 
Hist. Zeitschr. , CLE (1939); pp. 558 fl.; Th. Lenschau, Burs. Jb. 
. OOLXXIX (1942), pp. 202 ff. . 

* Of. Tarn, Atewander, II, pp. 130, 172; F. E. Adcock, Antig. class, 
XVII (1948), p 7; Nock, J. Bibl. Lit., Lit (1933), PP. 137 1. - 

° Of. U. Kahrstedt, Or. Lit.-Z., XLI (1938), pp.’ 210 f.§ b. Wenger, 
' Arch. Pap., XIII (1939), p. 294. 

3 Tarn, C. A. 4., VI, p. 485, interprets the decree passed by ‘iis army 
(and by aliens on the Ret) at the suggestion’ of Antigonus against 
Gadsander (Diod. Sie., XIX, 61, 3) as a bid for publie opinion. 

u Cf. Tarn, Antigonos Gonatas; p. 195, on érterdrys and M. Holleavx, 
Bull. Corr. Hel., LVII (1933), yp. 17 ‘on émioroiý as fully technical 
terms. The word giving a dialect form of strategoi is in part a restora- 
tion, but there can be 20 reasonable doubt as to the reading. ‘ 
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third volume and his treatment of the strategoi of cities and Leagues, 
: and will. some day give us a Hellenistic Staatsrecht such as Otto pad 
planned. Meanwhile, our warmest thanks are due to him, and ‘also 
È È the publisher who produced. the second volume so well ir a difficult 
hour. Re Np" 5 ; wea 

tae ^ i ‘,. | AmrHUR Darsy Noor. 
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i Études de Papyrologie. Tome Septième. Société: Fouad I° de, 


` Papyrologie. ' Le Caire, Imprimerie de l'Institüt Français 
,. @Arehéologie Orientale, 1948. Pp. 108; Lpl — ^, ^" ^ 


__ This first post-war volume’ of the Études de Papyrologie, founded 
. in 1932 by'Pierre Jouguet and edited by him and his associates at 
‘ the hospitable Institut Francais on the Shari’ Mounirah, especially 
now by Octave Guéraud; the Secretary, contains five: articles, dis- 
, tinguished by the usual originality and interest. All but one are 
built around the publication of new texts af importance. T 


‘Zaki Aly, Professor of Ptolemaic. History at the Faruq I Univer-. 


sity in Alexandria, publishes (pp. 73-92) “ A. Dedicatory Stele from 
Naucratis,” illustrated in an excellent reproduction. This is a block 
‘of ashlar mesonry, formerly used in « building in Hellenistic 
Naueratis, and more récently in the mosque în an adjacent village. 
It cortains substantial remains ‘of an inscription in good letters of 
the late third century B. C., consisting mostly of names of men and 
of their- fathers, Mention of a ypaugu[accós and of a orparn]yós or 


oùpa]yós suggests that these were soldiers participating in a dedieá- ' 


tion ,of some sort, a matter of considerable interest because we had 
known. nothing of soldiers-at Naucratis—for this would be a unit of 


_ the field'army, not a group of cleruchs. The names are all Greek, |. 


though the appearance of a ’Qoryévys suggesis a second generation 
Greek; the name appears in similar contexts elsewhere at about the 
same time (P. Petrie, etc.). The reading is faultless, seemingly. 


Possibly the ending EOYX could be read as EOYY, which makes an 


easier genitive. 


: J. Schwartz publishes “ Un manuel scolaire de P époque byzantine” ` 
(pp. 93-109) and shares with P. Benoit the publication of a papyrus ' 


bearing on “Caracalla et les, troubles d'Alexandrie en 215, aprés 
J.-C." (pp. 17-33). The former is a little parchment codex contain- 
ing a brief prose account of the Trojan War and.d.catechism based 
thereon (“Who was the ugliest man?” ‘“ What gods aided, the 
Greeks?” “Who: was king of the Trojans?”  * Who, was their 
general?”), which gives a delightful glimpse of school» rooms of 
happier days, before the advent of the Educator. A third section 


. deals with certain metrical matters, the definitions of a number of: 


letters. d 5 ^ f 

. , The papyrus ‘which ‘gives ‘a ‘description of the disturbances in 
Alexandria would be' little less than sensational were it better pre- 

- served, but only a small.part of its two columns can be reconstructed 
as & connected text. There are many holes, ard.the exterior sides of 
the columns are missing. Even a recovery cf the sequence of the 


1 


feet (spondee, trochee, iambus), and the 'metrical qualities of the 
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narrative is difficult. As the editors recognize, it belongs to the 


‘“ Acts of the Heathen Martyrs of Alexandria” of which a new 
fragment turns up from time to time (the last before this: A. von: 
` Premerstein, Mitteilungen aus der Papyrussammlung der Giessener 


UniversititsbibliotheL, 1939, V: “ Alexandrinische Geronten vor. 


- Kaiser Gaius. Ein nenes Bruckstiick der sogenannten Alexandrin- 
` ischen Mirtyrer-Aktan”;- cf. V.. Tssherikower's Jerusalem paper, 


The Jews in Egypt in the Hellenistic-Roman Age in the Light of the 
Papyri, 1945). This collection, if it was a. collection, dealt with the ' 


` verbal duels between leading Alexandrians and their opponents, the 


Roman emperors from Gaius to Caracalla. If it was not simply a. 
literary genre, the Acts must have been. composed no earlier than 


. the reign which is here in question. They consist for the most part 


of questions and answers, with the Alexandrians having the best of 
the debate, but being ultimately led off to execution. In this case, 
curiously enough, it is the Roman prefect Heraclitus who is on the 
mat as the Alexandrian champion. apparently for not having taken 


„sufficiently drastic measures to reducé the city to order. The editors 


believe that the events in the papyrus are more objectively told than 
by Dio, Herodian, axd the Seriptores. At all events, the papyrus is 
a welcome addition to our knowledge of an important historical 
event, as well as to a rather sprightly and popular field of literature. 
. The major article of the volume is made up of the publication, by 
A. E.R. Boak of Michigan,.of nine more “ Early Byzantine Papyri 
from the Cairo Museum” (pp. 35-71). These are from the well- 
known, archive of- Aurelius Isidorus of Karanis, and come from the 
excavations of the University of Michigan on that site. They cover 


‘the years 309-315, and include two contracts dnd seven official 
reeords.. Two are mere lists of lendholders (32,33); the former is 


of interest as being made up oi holders of drpara, idle land for 
which they had to assume responsibility, in the lack of anyone to 
take it voluntarily.. Nos. 34 and 36 concern collections of wood 
and of beans respectively. The former is for the cellarium of the 
soldiers, ‘and we may perhaps recognize in the.latter the soldiers’ 
number-one food item. ~ No. 37 is an aécount of collections is Adyov 
rou erixo(t), wherein the editor rejects the obvious correction 
qero(0). He has no suggestion for an explanation of the tax. (his 


‘translation ‘gives “leistikon,” apparently a misprint). No. 38 lists 


payments in cash from tenants of Isidorus’ wirrdéxtov or leasehold 
made in part in the month Payni, and the editor comments that these 
fell after the harvest. But ds no. 31 also shows, when collections of 


_ 6apyáyn (^ chaff,” i. e. the chopped straw or tibn which is used still 


commonly as feed in Egypt) were made in Choiak, we must be deal- 
ing with the old moving year rather than the fixed year of Augustus 
(ef. U. Wilcken, Griechische Ostraka, I [1899], pp. 786-807). If 
5 Thoth equalled 2 September in 31 B. C., the months would now 
be some 88 days earlier. Choiak would be. September, and the baled 
tibn could bé distributed by water düring the inundation, but Payni 
would no longer be May/June. In February/March, the fields in 
the northern Fayum would still be far from the harvest, and the 


` payments must have been made on the basis of settlements of earlier 


accounts. Incidentally, in connection with this document, the editor , 
notes that the veterans are charzeterized as such instead of being 
identified by their fathers. Earlier, of course, as in third century 
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Dura, the veteran used his Roman name and dropped the patro- 
nymie. Now perhaps the Roman name was of less significance; even 
Isidorus uses his only on occasion. . 

The two contracts have a certain interest. No. 35 is the sale, to 
Isidorus of a young white female donkey (vov OXeay móňov dBoàov 
Ae{ux]xr, where the translation ignores the last two words; ; the 
donkey, ‘had not yet. cast her first teeth) rasr[mv] Towrgy dva- 
mép<p>ipor, “as js" and not returnable. This is a contractual 
escape from the responsibilities whick Roman law placed on the 
sellers of slaves and animals for hidden defects. There is an ap- 
parent confusion in the translation: AvpyAios Mayotos ‘Iolwvos (the 
father of the lady seller) is rendered “ Aurelios Paesios, son of 
Isidorus.” No. 39 is regarded as a fictitious loan, in effect an` 
acknowledgment- of indebtedness, from one, Aurelius Heras to 
Isidorus and others, “and all the associated sitologoi of Karanis," 
for six artabae of wheat and as juo)fa three artabae more (for 

-the word cf. N. Lewis, 7..4.P.A., LXXVI [1945], pp. 126-139). 
The payer, having failed of delivery on the time appointed, became , 
liable to this usual penalty, and makes acknowledgment of it. The 
declaration, or contract, was drawn in Tybi, well after the harvest. ` 
How the delinquent was going to make his payment nine months 
later on the following Payni does not appear. 

The final article of the issue is one of a series of studies published 
in various places. at about the same time by J.-L. Tondriau. They 
all concern the Ptolemaic royal cult, in this case “ Les souveraines 
lagides en déesses au IITe siècle avant J.-C.” (pp. 1-15). These 
are essentially literary references to queens and princesses with the 
names or epithets of goddesses, and are interesting sidelights on the 
royal cult in its more popular aspects. 

C. Betta WELLES, 

YALE UNIVERSITY. 
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PROBLEMS OF TEXT AND INTERPRETATION IN 
APOLLONIUS’ ARGONAUTICA. 


The style of Apollonius of Rhodes is highly artificial, and it^ 
would’ therefore be a mistake to have recourse to conjectural 
emendation whenever the expression appears unusual. On the 
other hand, even conservative critics have seen themselves com- 
pelled to acknowledge a number of grave corruptions; and the 


‘papyrus fragments that have come to li ight, few and short as they 


are, have contributed more than their ‘normal share of correc- 
tions. For these reasons and others besides, it would be un- 

1 Here are three, good MEA In III, 745, Porson conjectured 
vavriho (els) for vaŭraı because of the hiatus, ‘and P. Oxyrh., 690 
proved him right. In TI, 1127, the MSS have (rnòs) d ën reipópievor áp? 
érl xpéos tuBeBares. A scholium in P explains that the second participle 
stands in place of a finite verb; Ruhnken suggested that the line had 
intruded here from the. first edition; Brunek omitted it in his text; 
both J. H. Voss and H. Kóchly, independently, saw that dua was absurd 


and emended TEIPOMENOIAMA -(in scriptio plena) to melpoue» olua; ^^ ` 


Kéchly, moreover, replaced érè with xarà which is the correct preposi- 
tion; Merkel weakened the correction by writing relpouev oluov éri, and ` 
Mooney followed him; Platt, an excellert critic, again championed 
Kochly's changes. The matter was settled, in favor of Kéchly and 
Platt, by a. Berlin papyrus (18413) which has;a scholium with the 
lemma ending on wetpoper olóua (see A. Wifstrand, Eranos, XXX, pp. 
2 and 6). And, lastly, I, 781. When the Argonauts had landed ‘at 
Lemnos, queen Hypsipyle.sent one of her women to their camp. and - 
invited Jason to her city (I, 702- H4 ; Jason i ie and dressed for 
the occasion (717-78) x s 
QI, 774 Bi è revit mpori derv, paco doves leos KTÀ. ' 
Tel. TQ txedos mpà shat ava ‘ TÌfov sed Hpes. 
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realistic te presume that the manuscript tradition of the Argó- 


` nautica? is fairly reliable. Nor can we rest assured that its 


worst errórs h&ve all been detected, if not corrected, by the 
editors, "This diffieult posm has not yet received, &nd probably 
never will receive, the amount of critical attention which has 
been spent on ozher, more popular, authors. Current editions of 
these favoured authors are, in fact, so elaborate that they give 
the reader a.comforteble sense of security, and not too much . 


harm results if we forget the nature of the manuscripts on which 


the printed texts are bated. But one cannot be BA com- 


kal p Ure à) rud Gre Ral &oreos diis ÉBqcav eo. 


mue © 781 wédwos A—dva oripov SGPE et sch."L: dvacrelBwy LA— 


vel Her vel klev L , 
ds alert critic could have wondered at the’ plural EBneav, at the otiose 


. dvd orlBov, and at rps wéxnos ev which is hardly Greek for “ approached 


the city”; and he might have corrected the line even before a papyrus 
(P. Amherst, ‘II, -16, saze. I-II, see Wilamowitz, Hermes, LVII, p. 
73) appeared with the reading po] réhoco kar[à orlBor (for xara orlBov 
with gen., “ following," cf. Herodotus, IX, 59, 1, etc.). Valerius Flaccus 
borrowed the motif for a similar scene, V, 399:’ (Jason) famula duce 
protinus urguet... iter. re ] 
‘2 For the MS traditi ion of the vada see “ Die Handschriften 
der Arg. des Ap. von Rh,” Gótt. Nachr., 1929, pp. 164-93 (but V, = Vat. 
Pal. 186, mentioned on p. 168, is actually a 15th cent. copy of L, meant 
to pass'for a 10th cent. MS, see'Ca-l Wendel, Die Überlief. der Scholien 
gu Ap. vor Eh. [Berlin, 1932], p. 6). The tradition, which originated 
from a MS with variants and scholia, is split into, three branches, of 
which m is represented by L (saez. X-XI) and A (s. XV); w, by S 


«(written in 1289) and G- (s. XIV); k (in unadulterated form) by 


P (s.XV) and E (s.XVI). S, whieh has hitherto. been insufficiently 
known, is useful in that (1) it is better than G; (2) it serves to dispose 
of numerous errors which are now shown to be peculiar to G alone, and - 
(3) the consensus (= v) of S and G carries therefore more authority 
than G could claim br itself. The branches m and w are strictly . 
separate, but k seems tc be a strange blend of various lines of tradition, 
and the ‘precise nature 5f its text is difficult to determine. For k has 
mistakes in common w-th m (e.g. omission of II, 807) as against w, 
with L (cmissicn of I, 848) as against ASG, with A as against LSG, 
and with S as against LAG. In addition, k shares correct readings 
with -w as against m, end with papyri (I, 786, 6ópas PE P. Amherst, 
II, 16, s. II- IH) as agzinst both m and w (ras LASG, cf. line 782). 

Independent lines of =radition are occasionally represented in (1) the 
scholia; (2) papyri; (3) quotaticns in the Htymologica; and (4) the 
Argonautica ‘of Valerius Flaccus, who sometimes follows his model so 
closely that his rendering is codicis instar for Apollonius. . 
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‘laced about the text of Apollonius. There is much still to be - 
done, even after the good work accomplished, in the last thirty 
years, by students like Arthur Platt, "Ulrich von . Wilamowitz, 
"Albert Wifstrand, and, others. ‘On the following pages, nine 
passages will be discusséd with a twofold purpose. We shall 
try to emend the text; and i in the prozess of pondering problems 
of wording, we also hope to arrive at a fuller understanding of 
the author’s thought and art. A tenth’ example is added to 
represent the quest for a better explanation of passages that are 
textually sound. — ; s: u 


I, 614. The reason Nay the womer of Lemnos massacred 
their husbands : 


611 Ay yàp “Kovpidlas pè äarnvýravro yvvatkas — 
dvépes ‘eOnpavres, € éxov 8' èri Anddecow 
- >. ‘Tpyyòv pov às abro) dyiveoy dvrumépn ded 
| 614 ` pni Sgosvres, érel XóXos . aivds Grad ev m ELA 
Kump:Sos, otvexd ‘yw yepáov | exi Spir 4 áriccay. 


The sands use in line 614 of ráfo may be thought to receive 
support from IV, 926 Gt the text is sound) or Homer's xaXeràv 
dé ce yijpas drdle in I liad, VIII, 103; end yet even so the point to 
ja made ‘here is not that the wrath of Aphrodite “ bothered ” 

“afflicted ” the women but that it somehow caused, their 
husbands to shun them. Turning to the scholia, we find the 
entire narrative converted from Apollenian obscurity into homely 
prose. By way of clarification, this paraphrase-freely recasts the 
wording, rearranges the sentences, and generously elaborates the 
connections ; but it adds nothing from thé outside to the sub- 
stance of the story *—with one notable exception. This i is, what 
the Dara plsazo says: i 


x jt 


Al Ad spwvaixes, 'émi odd Tov THs "Ad porns TLLOV katoMyoph- ` 


? Arthur Platt, Journal of Philology, XXXIII (1917), pp. 1-53; 
XXXIV (1918), pp. 129-41; and XXXV (1919), pp. 72-85. Ulrich von 
Wilamowitz, Hellenistische Diohtung, Yl (Berlin; 1924), pp. -194-253. 
Albert Wifstrand, Kritische und emegetische Bemerkungen zu Ap. (Lund, 
1928). With Georgs W. Mooney’s critical judgment I often disagree, but 
I am greatly indebted to his explanatory — Hou and appendices (The 
Arg. of Ap. Rh. [London, 1912]). - - ` 

4 A very miror exception is this. Every reader will gather that the 
women acted in concert, but the L scholium (not P) says specifically 
that they eynpioavro to kill their husbands, z 


D 
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gagat xa? favrüv Tiv Gedy è éxivqoay. | IHdoas yàp Svcoopiay &éBarer, 
ds uNKÉTE atiras rots dvépdow d dpéorew. Tay 38 mpós Opükas £xóvrov 
aróAepov, Kai raÀAaks (saXXakàs- scripsi : moAAdKes L: Toads P) 
éxetOev alxpaXórovs Aauffavóvco, kal &roorpadérov Ts yruotas yape- 
Tas K 

s are riv ths Geot Spy, &mblaavro ai yvraikes &TÀ. | 


The exception is the Svcoopía, a rather significant element. of 
the tale. But that too can easily be brought in line if we write 
în the; Apollonius text, not Srafev, but &robe, (literally) “ Aphro- 
dite’s wrath reeked off them.” € A subsequent scholium (2) 
explains that according to all other authors , (which ought to 
include Apollonius) xarà ydAov ris *Agpodirgs at Aqpnddes dvcoopor 
éyévovro, while My-silus told, of a different reason for the 
dvcocpia.® 


I, 1264. In a rowing contest, Heracles had put so much power 
into his stroke that his oar broke. When the Argonauts landed - 
in the evening, he went into the woods to fetch a tree for a new 
oar, On his way beck, he met Polyphemus, who told him that 
. Hylas had not returned from th2 stream where he was drawing 
water; Hylas had been heard screaming, and seemed to havé 
become the victim of wild beasts or slave hunters. Heracles 
broke out in a frenzy of rage, . ; A 


al 


, & dì xir. . 
| 1264 Tv der f jj 70des abroi bréxepov álocoyra. NT 


D! dde seripsi: abréy libri '. = ' ) 


He would : run for a time, and then pause to give out a loud, 
; far-reaching cry. A simile of a bull goaded by a gadfly seems 
to imply that his'wild scampering and yelling were more of/an 
‘outlet for his feelings than a methodical search. 

' Theocritus, in his Hylas (13, 70), describes Heracles! frantic 
course in these words: 8 3' à móðes d ayer éxópe. pawopevos. In the 


5 The constructton seems ‘anobjeetionable; ‘although the nearest parallel 
that can be offered is dréie, ris xéens Seowéorov &s 490 (Herodotus, III, 
113, 1), with Stein’s note: '* Dazu ist 780 das Subjekt, ‘ ein wundersii3er 
Duft'^ The switch, without due werning, from the slave women (612b- 
614a) to the wives (6145-15): is harsh, but- -conciseness to the point of 
abruptness is all tco common in Apollonius. 

? Since there is. a precedent in Homer. (Od., IV, 441-43, 3, lines), 


' Apollonius i is not above describing stench: IJ, 191-93, 229-31 (3, lines 


each); 272. We learn. moreover from scholium e that an mese was 
connected with this’ Teature of the legend. 


' 
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, Argonautica ioo the obvious point is that he rushed oft into 
the night (ef. 1255) with no deliberate choice of direction 
(xéXevbos), but here the use-of the unspecific verb. gépw (as in 
Iliad, VI, 514: raxées 88 má8es dépov, “he walked fast," cf. also 
Od., III, 496) makes the addition of art, “on their owi,” all 


.but necessary. It has a remote parallel in a?ropárois . . . ridecar, 


[ 


1 


III, 1152. 


I, 1328. The Argonauts left the Mysian shore while'it was 
still dark, and in the gleam of the dawn they discovered that 
Heracles was not aboard, They were debating whether they 
should turn, back for him, when the sea demon Glaucus emerged 
from the waters and told them to continue on their course (I, 
1278-1325). Then he plunged into the cepths, and the waters 
welled up to wsleome him back. This is described in three 
excellent lines: 


"H, kal ip? dAlacroy égéooaro veoh Stas, 
dub dé oi Sigo KUK@pevoy adpeey twp 
1828 moppúpeov, kony 9" d£ dAds éxAvoe vha. 


» i scripsi; dè dest libri '' 


“Anda gust of brine washed (and broke into) the hollow 


ship”? "Aé is attested just once in extant literature, in these 
very Argonautica (XV, 820: ‘drelas. dvépuv duas). Aé dis 
éxAvoe, “ pushed across the sea;” would be a wild exaggeration, 
and «Av{w seems never to be. used for a propulsion by impact? 
The unfamiliar ABATE (in scriptio plena) could thé more readily 
be corrupted ate AEAIEE because bute áAós had PERDE in I, 


" 1014 and 1157. ` 


1 

“IT, 262. The. two Boreads were willing to free Phineus BUR 
the Harpies, provided he could assert under oath that the gods 
would not resent their interference. The seer'complied. Fol- 
lowing the words of the oath, our text has these lines: 
i * Of. II, 569 f.: xoida: dè owíjAwyvyes . . . KAvfoboys dds ÜvBo» éBópBeov; 
I, 521: éxMbfcvro, rwaccouéymgs adds ükpai. — . mos i 

® Homer has the compounds kopv@aié, mosg, and (?) rpexded.. 

' * Not even ‘in i, 1170; “ One fragment was still in his. hands, the other 
was washed by (= floated in) the sea, which carried it (¢épwy) in the 
backwash.” When (dro) Mito is used for “to wash off,” ' the notion of 
rinsing is still the leading one. à 
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^ 1 E 
262 To nip čraf dpxoiow ddaArépevar pevéaavov* 
ala 8& kovpórepot merovýaro Salza yépovrt KTÀ. 


Merkel observed thet ézewa with a dative, like dua, was “ mirum 
sane.” ‘Mooney saw that this construction was not admissible 
and tried to explain Sproww ‘as a causal dative, * by reason of his 
oath,” but he-offered ‘no justification. It is true that Apollonius 
uses datives more freely than most other authors do; 10 nevérthe- 
less this one seems to be unparalleled in the Argonautica. To ` 
account for the dative, there should be a link between Ais oath 
and their eagerness,” for instance: “ through his oath he made 
them’ eager.” 1? Moreover, Apollonius is accustomed to mark 
the end of a speech by a phrase of the ds gdro type* This is 
another reason why the verb modified by épxotow should have 
Phineus for its grammatical scbject.. And the verb is right 
theré, if only we take Graf’ as érafe '^ rather than érera. ‘All we 
have to do is to change ópkoww into ópko kai or ópkors Kai: Tò pay 
éreO(e) pko (or Spxois), kal dAaAképevar pevéawov. That the 
object of čreðe subsequently becomes the subject of pevéawov is 


quite normal in epic ‘style. : ‘ 

There is:even some outside support for èra0e. The scholia, 
in their summary of the second book (p. 123, 11 Wendel), say: 
‘oi dè Bopeddar otk #melMnoav; and Valerius Flaccus combines lines 
262 f.. of Apollonius with 240 f. in this rendering: Sic ait’ et, 


10 See Oscar Linsenbarth, De Apoiloni Rhédi Casuum Syntazi (Diss. 
Leipzig, 18857), pp. 62 f.: Apollonius has, for instance, datives referring 
to wind corditions (II, 721; IV, 883), perhaps in analogy to temporal 
datives (IV, 979; III, 225 f.). : 

11 No linx is necessary between, e.g., one man’s orders and their 
execution by others (as-in égetpais Alzovidaa `. . érékedoay, - -IÍI, 574), 
between God’s will and the thing willed (as in ‘Adds Bovxfjow Ò gp... 
" BueXXev Krh. I, 1345), or between the contriving agent and the thing 
contrived (as in ofkad fxorro of fovxj ITI, 1125 f.) ;. for, ordér and 
execution, ete. are complementary notions; But Phineus’ oath, is not in 
the nature of'an order or plan, and moreover we should at least expect 
to see éxelvov added to Spot. ^ / S 
, The makeshift conjectures éme( & ópkeca» (Schneider) and ërerr’ 
dépecouy (Naber) require no refutation. i ‘ 

15 Unless a reply ie immediately introduced, as in I, 899. HI, 740 is- 
próbably preceded by & laeuna.. In II, 311 the és is short for ds BaXey6- 
pevot; the'conéluding line 811: concisely ‘summarizes the three intro- 
ductory lines 159-61. l UID 

14 The tense as in IL, IV, 104. . f : 


e 
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fatis ita iam suadentibus, omnes IMFULIT et durae commovit 
imagine poenae; instituere xn mediisque tapetibus ipsum ` 
accipiunt, exc. (IV, 485). 


So far it has been possible to effect a ‘cure by juggling a few 
letters, We shall now discuss § some passages that require a more 
. drastic interference with’ the traditional text. y. 2d ‘ 


ine 1276-80. Apollonitis concludes his second book with the 
Argonauts arriving at the goal of their long, adventurous voyage. 
Night had fallen, so we read (1260), when they were rowing up 
_the Phasis river (1264 f.) ; at their right hand was the grove of , 
Aves, where the Fleece’ was kept (1268 £.),! and on their left 
the sity of .King Aeetes (1265 f.) who owned the Fleece and 
might not be willing to let-them have it. Jason made a libation 
to the river god and prayed to all the- deities of the place . 
- graciously to assist him and. to receive the ship’s hawsers with 
kindly welcome (1271-75). 


1976  Abríxa è *Ayncios rotov pera pibov &&mép* > 
© “ KaXxlda pèy 8 yaar i ixdvopey Hoe peebpa 
ácidos: pr È Spur è opio papráaaat, 
dr oly payin repyoo pel” Abjrao 
1980 eize xai GAAOLy tis émjfoAos è éooerat Opp —. 


Then, on the advice of Argus, Jason directed the Argo to be 


: Line 1270 is also carried in all MSS after 1145:. i 


1144 epo éreufeBads (scil. Phrixus), róv pa xptoeov Ümxev > 
1145 ‘Epyelas: kas Sè kal elcéri viv ev loshe = 
1148a werrdpevor Naolowow émi Spuds drpepsveooi. 


Apollonius is not in the habit of repeating his lines, and thus the verse . 
has to“be eliminated from one of the two places. Brunck, whom the 
later editors have followed, kept it after 1269 because it is here con- 
nected with the mention of Ares’ grove; and we may add that in this 
position the line has a scholium ‘which discusses the accent of rerrd- 
pevov. Neversheless I feel that Brunck made the wrong decision. The 
line can be dispensed with in 1270, while în',1145 the remark “It can 
still be seen’ (in all its golden glory, cf. IV, 176-78, 184-86) is point- 
less unless followed by some elaboration. (The second person, tdoée, 
` does not mean “you in`particular” but “any one”; for when the 
sperker waxes enthusiastic about the wondrous sight, he has no inkling: 
that he is talking to'men who are on their way to Colchis and who, at, | 
that, intend to fetch the Fleece.) Other false verse repetitions in > 
! MSS are these: I, 1363 (from II, 1285); II, 1017 i 381b) ; ; 
` 348a (from II, 1186). . . ` 


IV, 


x 
~ 


2. v + 
+ 
` 
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rowed to a shaded backwater near-by and to be anchored offshore 
for the night (1281-84). 

Ancaeus is supposed to say: ^ Here w we have arrived in Colchis 
and'are sailing the Phasis; this is the proper-time to discuss 
among us whether we shall approach Aeetes with courteous 
persuasion or whether some different move is available.” 19 ` As 
the speech. stands, it is worse than useless, for three reasons. 
First, it was hardly. the business cf the pilot to bring up for 
discussion a matter of general policy, and especially at a time 

` when he ought, to concentrate on navigating in the darkness a 
strange, narrow waterway; this is an absurd invention for à poet 
as keen on nautical precision as Apollonius was., Secondly, it is 
preposterous that, while the Argonauts have, their ‘hands full 

` with rowing upstream, “this is the moment” for a debate on 
plans for gaining possession of the Fleece; actually, it is not . 

. until the next morning that they take time to air the important 

‘ question (III; 167-95). Third, the suggestion elicits no reaction 

- whatever; thus it was a blunder of Ancaeus to. make it—or, 

more precisely, of the poet to insert it. 

Now the entire context is firmly pointed in one o definite direc- 

tion. In line 1275, Jason prayed that the Argo be moored, 

auspiciously; in 1276-80, sò we postulate, the pilot asked. for ` 

_ directions on the choice of an anchorage ; whereupon ‘Jason, in 
1281 £., consulted 17 with Argus (who, as a native of the place, 
was " faniiliar with the topography) and gave his instructions . 
accordingly; and finally, in 1283 £., the ‘actual maneuver was: 
executed, For the text it follows that pyridacbat originally 
‘governed an indirect question io the effect: “ Where shall we 
put in?” and that the ere—ere clause must be conditional 
rather than interrogative. i 

Why should there be such a conditional clause ? And why 
is it that, for once, the pilot does not select an anchorage on ' 

‘ his own responsibility? | The answer is that the ‘choice of a 

mooring place was indeed connecteé with the further intentions 
of the Argonauts. If they landed .at the city wharf, they’ could 
do nothing else subsequently than ask for the Fleece.in open 
negotiation. Thus, as long as they also thought of winning the 


16 The ‘dificult word drm Bodos seems to mean “within reach, avail- 
able’; -see Wifstrand (note 3, supra), pp. 28f. ` ‘ Jj 
17 The “ again’ È id back to the advice given by Argus i in line 1260. 
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Fleece by force of arms in Fm raid. (et. III, 183-90), they 
would have to lie low until the time was ripe.’ For this reason, 
Jason’ decided on a hidden location which. was also ‘easily 
defensible, -in case of discovery and attack (III, 571), because 
the bank was marshy. ~ b 

It is not idle speculation te press’ this: point because did 
lonius himself has given the matter a good deal of thought. 
Characteristically, he emphasizes the dangers to-which the Argo- 
nauts were exposed and has them act with cifcumspect discretion. - 
‘Rather than leave their cramped quarters and sleep ashore, as 
‘ they usually did, they stayed aboard in their Adyos for the rest | 
of the night (IL, 1284; IIT, 6- 7) and through the féllowing _ 
morning (XII, 16%£.).. When they had decided: to. make an ` 
Open request and a delegation had waded:ashore through reeds 
and water (III, 198 £.), thoughtful Hera still hid the delegates, 
for. their protection, în a mist (III, 210- 12). Later, after & 
cómpact was made with Acetes, which gave the Argonauts the ` 
status of official guests, they moved their ship to an uncovered 
place, (III, 569-75). But even so they were by no means safe, 
for the king planned. io burn up the Argo and its crew v (11, 
579- ~83)y"* i 

The textual Aen can be achieved in'two ways. With ~ 
a minimum: of alteration; we may rewrite line 1280 to read: iù 


x 


dre xoi GAAQ my? tis &rifodos È Eocerai Sppos. 


The restoratiòn finds some support in the scholium to the pas- 
sage: eire mpáos mpoopepopevor TÓ Alim årorepabeinpe abro) eire 
Šakos mws. “EmjBodos 8 dogpadts* ` ono kai "Apepías drrédwkey èv 


18 In III, 579-83 Acetes threatens, as soon as the i qu ‘bulls 
hug disposed of Jason, `- * \ 
` “Bpuydy dvappitas acis rabbreple Eri ! 
aüravüpov $é£ew Bópv vito»... 


D 


This has been taken to mean that the, king was jikan to haul the, 
Argo up on a hill and to destroy it there, along with its crew, by fire 
(Wifstrand, note 3, supra, p. 22). I should rather think, ,,in the light: 
of lines 607-8, that Aeetes intended to “tear up the copse of the wooded ' 
hill above,” that is, to have the thicket above the beached (575) ship” 
ripped up, and to let the flaming wood and brush slide down on the 
Argo and its crew (who were camping next to it, cf. 1193 f. j; a 
‘38 An adverbial d\Aoly, analogous to ddAq, is rl possible but 
does not seem to occur. ; i ; 4 
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Tais TAdooas: Herè the use, after a primary tense, of the 
optative arorepabeinpey suggests that the scholiast took the ére l 
clause not as interrogative but as conditional ; and.“ safe ” makes 
good sense, in the light of what was just plinti. «if applied 
to the anchorage (épxos), but not so for the alternative move 
(Spt) » which was viclence and war (ef. TI, 183 £.), to a polite 
request, 

But there are two serious end, it seems È me, overriding’ 


‘ objections to the remedy as proposed, I; is bad: style to have 


paridacda. followed by an eire clause unless. that clause is inter- 
rogative (cf. e. g, IL, XXII, 1741f). Furthermore, the MS 
reading in line 1280, sire kal àAA cto ris: emfBodos č éooerat pp, has 
several close pazallels in the epic, namely, III, 183 f.: dre nis 
dX uir émippofos orav; IV, 1380: &rifodos Wave uiris; I, 
694: èrijBoAds tor' dAcwp; and Apollonius is accustomed to stick 


to his own phrase patterns. Ii seems therefore more sound to 


assume that after 1278 a line has dropped out,?° ech is e; g. 
supplied in this finel suggestion: = ut 


E dpy È iper a y sspridaoda. 
. €1278a. ` dug" Spp, "képiurros È és Eooera dup Ómíco 0,» 
dr civ payin Tepyod pe” Abijrao T 
eire ral dÀAA ot cts émijfioAos édaerat Opp. ` 


The si Homerid Apollonius was evidently a slow and 
timid worker, who overdid his rewriting and revising, with the 


.. vult that his scyle is precise but often quaint and heavy. His 


plot construction is meticulous, with even the minutest details 
considered to the point of flawless consistency. In his motifs 
there is little variety, but those that he did use he exploited to 
the fullest possible extent. He was woefully lacking in a sense 


» oi tempo, a failing for which the epic medium affords no valid 


excuse. ` The center part of the third book, however, gave him 
occasion to display his genuine poetic qualities The theme was 
Medea’s protracted indecision in. the face'of choices that seemed 
all equally frightening, and this was a situation which. Apol- 
lonius fully understood. The secticn has been: justly praised as 
the finest in the Argonautica;** it shows a greater depth of ` 
feeling and more freshness ‘of preser-tation than any other in the . 


20 For omitted Enes'in the Apollonius tradition see infra, note 28. 
2 By M. M. Gillies, C. R., XXXIX Pads p. 115. 
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Dada work.. It is from this secticri that we are taking our 
next three examples. m 


‘ 


III, 658f. T- me aid again Medea set out to see her sister in 


an attempt to save Jason from certain destruction, but she could . 


never muster the courage to embark on that bold course. Finally 
she gave up and collapsed on her couch (642- 55). ‘ 


/656 sd Ore Tis vépdn BaXepdy mócw èv Pardporow | 
657. pipers, Tj pu Óraccay àBeA Geol jS a TOKijes, 
+ 660 "rà di mis DAeoc polpa rápos Taprijpevardudpo 
. 07 Ojvéo.y dijhov® ý 8 Sob. dasopévn Kjp > 
662 oiya uda «Mala, xüpov Aéxós eicopóoga, 
658 oddé -i mo -mácaus émipioryeran dusemddouow 
659 aiddt exuppoodyy T€, pux@ 8 dxéovea faácca, 
663 Bý py Kepropéovoat émotoPévor yuvaixes — 
TH ikcÀn Mydea xuwdpero. 
«65849 post 662 posui 661 «gp Castiglioni (Bys.- 
Nergriech. Jahrb.; II, p. 50): wep libri: Oakaronépg rhv 


Yvxi» imb. Mors seh. sed vide infra n. 24 (ei. etiam, 
III, 446, et’ Od., I, 48: 8alerac drop) 659 PERI 


LASG (sie): dxéoura PE 


à 


The broposi transposition can ia best be argued by 
` explaining how one might come to think. of it. The garbled 
manner in whick, the tradition presents the’ simile requires. us, 


first of all, to piece the story together properly. Thus we pro- 
ceed rom 656-7 <o 660 directly, skipping 658-9. Line 660 leads. 


us on into 661, ‘and 661 into 662; the going is smooth to the 
‘end ‘of that line; but then 683 jolis us by a.lack of coherence. 
We had just been given the self-explanatory picture of a be- 
. reaved young lady who “ with anguish in her heart weeps quietly 


in her bower, gazing: at her widowed couch”; no’ indication of: 


a particular purpose is called for, and we are startled to hear 
that she does so “ to avoid. being mocked and scoffed ( ?) by the 
‘ women.” While we are wondering what connection the poet had 


‘in mind," °* it occurs to us that a very SUHRIRUIQLY link pata eet: 


22 The better a text is, thee more rewarding is its discussion likely to 
be; and at the same time, both interpretation and textual criticism can 
proceed with greater ease and assurance. For, most of the methods we 
use are predicated cn the assumption that the author's ideas were clear 
and significant, his presentation précise and coherent, and his phrasing 
proper and adequate, 

23 The break can 3e Jessened. if we take 641-620 to mean: “Great as 
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662 and 653 is provided by the two lines we had grin set 
aside: “She does not yet mingle with the- crowd of her servants, 
but hides her grief in the privacy of her chamber, ‘shyly and 
prudently to avoid,” etc. At this point we realize that we have 
done more than clarify the meaning of the text in our own 
mind: we have restored the original order of the lines. ,We 
discover next that an. L scholiüm (656-638) gives a close para- 
phrase of the simile, not as-the MSS carry it, but precisely as 
dU was s rearranged by us: . , 


1 È + 
O vobs* Kaðárep Sì vípdn, exdobeioa i drò röv yorkay Kal TüV dB diy 
els ydpov (= 656- -7), i 
daroAdpevov Kara twa poipay roy Yipavra mpv, èr’ dida rapi. 
Vat, Fraxauopévo, Tiv: Vy brè Adarys a6 (= 660-61), 
€y rà Oadapy kAaíe, (= 661-2, 2800 KAalet, combined with its 
‘duplicate 656-7, èv badd povow póperat), 


i alboupévy Kai Tà7. beoaraviðov TÍ èvrporij (dat. scripsi: accus, L) 


= 658, åpuróoaw, -659), .tvà sa Tis abrjv popforra 
poneva ?* yvvaikGy. (== 663). 


f . È 


^ The paraphrase, in the form ir which we -have A is complete 
at first but sketchy later on, for it fails to render 662b,.658, and 


859b; and yet it does carry one word from 658 and the half-line 
559a in the-posîtion which we assigned them. Still we may raise 
a conscientious doubt: can it not be that the paraphrast, for the 
sake of clarity, changed the order on his own, as-we saw it done 
once before (p. 115, supra), end was it not obvious to anyone, 


'no matter what his text was, that the logical sequence “was 656, 


. 657, 660, 661a? But then the scholiast also renders 661b-662 
before 658- 9, and moreover it seems an incredible feat that he 
should have correctly linked aifoi émijpooóvg re in 659 with the 


, ui] clause of 663 across more than three intervening lines. The 


i i 


her grief is (reading wep), yet she weeps quietly .: ... to avoid,” ete. 
‘’But.even so no real continuity a because the forceful half-iine. 
- 862b intervenes. : 

24 $3 dtwns is a reminiscence of ihe parallel phrase in 446, «fp 
&xet cpóxouca, with the scholium ci Xin ci» Yuxhy Karopévn Kal dva- 
Mexovea. Thy jvx$» may possibly have been ‘added for the same reason, 
and therefore it cannot be) taken gs conclusive evidenee that the text 
had’ originally «8p, and not wep. ^ ^ 
‘261%. ought, to be mpormacfouvowr sim., tut was probably confused with 
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, transposition, then, which. we established én adequate ii 

grounds, has subsequently received documentary sanction:*9 
«It does not take long now to explain the passage." Medea is 

unable to help Jeson, and without her assistance the man whom 
she loves is doomed to die defore she has even as much as talked 
with him. Thus she feels like a virgin widow: pathetic, and at 
the same time exposed to r-dicule. For, like a virgin widow, she 
is mourning the loss of what she never possessed. - The simile 
is in Apolloniue best. manner ; it is . delicate, sensitive, and 
expressive. NM IN ta E 


. ATI, 761-6. Trangposition of. Biss isa onde operation which 

requires little skill to perfcrm; and it is especially open: to criti- 
„cism if the numter of lines involved is large, if outside support 
is absent, and if there is no apparent reason ‘why the ‘original 
order should have been disturbed in the first place. AI these 
-objections cen be made against, the following reatrangement of 
a celebrated’ passage, and yet it seems an inescapable. necessity.28 


?* G (though EA 8) bai ia 659 between 656 and 657, with numbers 
affixed so'as to assign the lires the same position as they have in the 
other MSS. This is perhaps a trace of the confusion in the archetype 
which was responsible for the misplacement of 58-9. 
^ 2% Mooney (see note 3, supra) ‘and Gillies. (The Arg. of Ap. Eh. Book 
III [Cambridge,-1928]) do not discuss tke point of the simile. Wila- 
mowitz (see note 3, supra), p. 210; n. 1, develops a devious theory, 
which is further. elaborated by Horst Faerber (Zur dichterischen Kunst 
| in Ap. Rh? Arg. [Die Gleichnisse], pp. 18 f.). According to them, the 
married life of ‘the couple was cut short before the woman had her fill J 
of: like- minded companionship” {rdpos rapripueva dudw dyveow Ar, 
comparing IL, IV, 361), and with her appetite aroused by a first taste 
of marital bliss, she weeps for her deceased husband even whilé burning 
(daronéra’ wep) with ‘desire for a new partner, but is loath to give £ 
evidence, by resuming ‘her normal! routine (653) too soon,’ that, she is 
actually tired of mourning. This strange interpretation neither tallies 
with the words nor does it: fit Medea’s situation. . 

. 28 The objections are sound enough ‘in theory; but in the light of the 
evidence they cannot be looked upon as decisive, | Misplacement of lines 
results from their omission ard subsequent reinsertion at a wrong place. 
‘ It will therefore be pertinént to quote some detectable examples of 
omission or misplacement i in order to show how common: both errors are 
in the Apollonius, iradition.: All MSS have I, 770 after 771.- Y, 848 is 
omitted in LPE: Between IL 1116 and 1117 SG have a line which is 
a (more satisfactory) variant for 1116 and 1117 combined; and after 
1117, all MSS omit some lines (e.g. “the Argonauts, who were camping, 
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Nightfall affcrded wanna rest to all creatures alike, ` 


751 dà áX ob Myjdaar ext yAuKepds Afer È Varvos. 
TloAAG yàp -Alcovi8ac róle peidar čyapev, 

1 derduiav raípov kparepóv pévos olow épuerdey 

754 phioba &eeMg potpy Kata vay: " Apos * 

761 Sdxpy & dx’ dpdahpar éAéo Béev- evo) 9" alet 
Tip ó8óyy, opixovea ài xpoòs api T’ dpaids 
ivas kal xedhadis rò velarov vlov Apis, 

e dAevewóramoy dive: d &xos ómrór àvías. 
765  ákápacot vpam (dera évoxipywow "Eporcs. 
#55 Iuxrà dé oi kpadin ornbeov évrootev &uev, — 
shedicy Üs tis te Ookois ëv: wdAXerat alyAn, 
. Waros $$ Avioiva rò 8) véov Ht Aéfre 
HE Tov & yavdG xéxurct, | È évOa kai évda 
oxely orpopddeyyt twiocera. dicoovca — 
760 ds de kaè êv omPeror kéap é\eAtLero xovpys, f f 
766 $i 82 of Adore pèv BeAkripia pdppara Taúpov, FP 
: Bwoé ev > dAAore è ov. TL, xarapbiobat Sì kal airy: "7 
abríka 8 obr abri) davéew, ob, pdppaxa Sóc, 
GAM abrws: eiknAos Ev brAnoduey dirqy. 5o 
755-80 post 765 posui 756 doxois Knaak (Hermes, 
-XVTIT, p. 29): Sduors libri: laquearia tecti, Virg, Aen., . 
VIII, 25 . 767 dist. Wifstrand 


There are three independent reasons for exchanging lines 755- 

60 and 761-5. (1) Medea’s tearful pity (761) could not result 
from the diversity of thoughts that passed through her mind: 
(755-60) but was caused by the prospect of Jason’s impending 
- destruction (758-4); the sequenze 758, 764, 761 is duplicated, 


on the shore, sought shelter from the storm as best they could”). 
, After ITI, 248, a line is missing, e.g. TH pè» dp’ olye <Mydelp Eéuphnrro, 
rigor dé pe eloopdwrres> ÈK ‘GaNdgov rr^. IIT, 739, and some subsequent 
lines, are omitted in ali MSS and in a papyrus (e.g. “So spoke Medea, 
and Chaleiope embraced and thanked her . . ."; ðs #ye in 740, scil, 
"Chaleiope, cannot follow immediately on a speech by Medea). After IV, 
539, LASG (but net PE) have an additional line. L; the venerable 
codex which is our only source for two Aeschylus plays and the best 
MS for Apollonius, is by no means free from gross errors by way of 
transposition and omission. It writes IV, 724-53 (= 30 lines) after 
692, with the marginal note: “ Do not blame the scribe for this mistake, 
because he found it sc” (scil. in his original). It omits the 100 lines 
IV, 852-951, whick were then supplied by the second hand. It places 
IV, 1125-49 (= 25 lines) affer 1099. It alone omits the following 
individual lines: I, 312, 960, 1155; II, 1181; IV, 81. Some Of the 
above mistakes were subsequently corrected in the MS or MSS. ` 
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including the words ddxpv (ov) NT fée, in II 459- 62. (2) 
Lines ?51-2 set the theme‘ Medea was unable to go to sleep 
because of her passion for Jason”; and linès 761-5, describing . 
her mental and physical tormenta, elaborate just that theme. 
. The sequence 759-4, 761-5 is a unit, neatly framed by the. 
‘phrase, in the beginning, “love sorrows kept her awake ” and the 
mention, at the end, of “cares inflicted by restless love.” This 
is another: reason why the interruption by 755-60. cannot be 
tolerated. (3) The comparison with shifting projections of a 
light beam from water not yet settled.in a vessel (755-60) is 
follówed up,in the lines telling of the'shifting plans as they 
project themselves before Medea’s still unsettled (2AeXi£ero) mind 
(760, 766-9).?. Contiguity between a simile and its application 
` to the story i is called for by: both logic and convention, and the 
lines 761-5 cannot be allowed to intervene. — NEUE 


. YII, 775. The passage , which we just discuased j is followed 
by these lines : x 


; 770 ELouern Simara s $odccaro dévgoty TE" 

Ae} Éyó; viv erba xaxév 3) évða yévopas; 
Tlávrg por péves elgiv åpńxaro:, aude Tis dij 
«'jparos,. GAA’ abros $Mya eparedov. ‘Os dpeddv ye 

: “Aprépudos xpaurvotot mdpos Bedcecor Sapavat, 

775 apiv rovy’ ciodéew,. aply Ayala yalav ixéoOat 
Xauaónts vias: Tos il bees, Ñ Tis "Epwós 
dppi rodvkhadrous detp’ Hyaye xeifley àvías. |» | 


175 révy LAPE: ve róð S: ro ye G 


"m 


“ Sitting up, then, she gave expression to her uncertainty : 
Poor wretch, shall I take this woeful course, or that? - In all 


2° Apart from Virgil’s imitation (Aen., VIII, 20-25) of the Apollonius 
passage and Silius’ imitation (VII, 141-45) of the Virgil passage, I. 
kave found the striking simile only in Epictetus, III, 3, 20-22, where it 
is used to explain the instability of garracia: in an unruly mind. Since 
it is'unlikely that Epictetus borrowed the comparison from, say, Silius 
With whom he was personally acquainted (cf. Disc., III, 8, 7), and since 
the simile illustrates a specifically Stoic point in a characteristically 
Stoic manner, we are led to. conjecture thet Apollonius as well as 
Epictetus had it from an early Stoic writer. It may here be noted 
that the Heracles of the Argonautice who thinks of nothing but duty 
and: alone scorns the pleasures of the flesh (I, 853-76 ‘and 1187 ff.) - 
resembles more the" patron saint of the Stoies than the traditional 
Heracles ‘of legend. : 
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directions my thinking is helpless, and there is no remedy for 
‘my affliction; it just keeps burning steadily. .I wish I had 
succumbed to the swift darts of Artemis before all this: before 
I set eyes on Him, before the -sons of Chalciope reached the 
Thessalian land—they whom a god, or perhaps it was an Erinys, 
brought here from. there. to Gauss me tears and trials.” Let.us 
first recall three points from the background of Medea’s dilemma. 
|. (1) Together, with the Argonauts, four grandsons of King 
Aeetes, sens of Chaleiope, arrived in Colchis on the Argo. "They 
had sailed from their country for ‘Thessaly, -but were ship. 
wrecked on their way out and marooned on a lonely island; as 
good luck would have it, the Argonauts landed there at the same 
' time, picked them up and took them along to Colchis. (2) When 
Aeetes heard the story from'his grandsons, he refused to believe 
in such a coincidence. Obsessed with suspicion like a Sopho- 
clean tyrant, he fancied that in reality the four brothers had 
reached Thessaly and had persuaded Jason and the others to, go 
‘with them to Colchis, under the pretext that ‘they-came for the 
Fleece, but actually in order io help the ‘princes to rob their 
‘ “grandfather «of his throne. (III, 318-82). The plan of Aeetes 
was, once the bulls had ‘disposed ‘of Jason, as they certainly 
would, to destroy all the "Argonauts and to punish his treach- 
erous grandchildren (575-608). (3) Medea is aware that, if 
she assists Jason in his ordeal and saves his life, she severs her 
- “family bonds and becomes an outcast. Neverthéless she has half 
decided to act in this fashion; ostensibly, however, not because 
of her secret love for the stranger but in order to protect her 
own nephews. In this sense she made a promise to Chalciope 
' about an hour ago; ‘but then she bogan once, more to vacillate 
(727-43). ` : 7 
. Now in line 775 the text as all the MSS have it, iptv *Axautda 
yatav ixéoOar (Kadxwans vias), cannot be allowed to stand.” One 
reason is that the sons of Chalciope had never seen the Achaean' 
shore, because their ship foundered short of their destination. 
; This objection was raised long ago, but it was set at rest by 
assuming thaz “ Medea seems to think, like Aeetes (375), that 
they hac reached Thessaly, and that the Argonauts had come in 
. concert with them” (Mooney). Are we to accept such a pallia- 
tive? Medea sides with Jason and her nephews; she is going 
to sacrifice ‘everything to assist them against her father; and 
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yet we are invited to assume that she was taken in by the 
tyrant’s absurd charges, and that like him she looked on Jason 
as a schemer and on her nephews’ honest report as a web of lies. 
The implications of this theory drastically show how in textual 
matters an overcautious approach may involve us in a reckless 
gamble. Rather than declare a word or two corrupt, we spoil the 
entire epic bv having its heroine act all the time under a delusion 
and making her coóperate in a plot which exists only in her 
father’s morose imagination. 

A second, and independent, line of thought will lead to the 
positive specifications for an emendation. The MS reading 
makes Medea say, in effect: “I wish I had died before I ever 
set eves on Jason; but as far as the sons of Chalciope are con- 
cerned, would that I had perished at a far earlier time, namely, 
before they reached Thessaly.” Why should Medea dream of 
having her young life cut short twice: once, before her present 
situation developed, and once more a long time before her 
predicament arose? There is for her one crisis only; she is 
called upon to follow one loathsome course of action in order to 
save both Jason and her nephews; and, as she presently exclaims, 
it is one single event that has brought about her predicament 
on this very day: the arrival “here” (777) of her nephews and 
Jason together. For, her iather’s vengeful wrath had been 
aroused, not by his grandsons’ going to wherever they went, but 
tather by the circumstances under which they came back 
“here”: after they had sailed away on a Colchian craft of their 
own, they turned up again on a foreign ship and in the company 
of a roving foreign host. It is this, then, to which Medea must 
be referring in the corrupt phrase. 

How shall we set the text right??" We might have to 
despair of a concrete solution, were it not for a marginal variant 
in our chief MS L which says: ypdderar+ «ply *AyaiSa yaiav 
xopfoca..8! ‘Here ixéoda is replaced by xoplooa. We need not 


82€ The correction that comes to mind first is: amply KoXx/da (or 
mwarpléa) yaiar lkécÓa. and in fact this half-line is found in IV, 33, 
where Medea exclaims: “I wish Jason had been drowned before he 
arrived in Colchis.” But in our passage such a phrasing would be 
flat, for the point of the matter is not the presence of the four brothers 
in the country where they belonged but rather the peculiar manner of 
their return there. 

81 The variant was first published by Merkel in the apparatus cf his > 
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be discouraged by the fact that the variant has no paleographic 
probability, as the term goes. For one thing, this is not a 
modern conjecture but an ancient variant, and hence as such 
authentic, whether “ probable" o- not. And secondly, totally 
false verse endings are not uncommon in the Apollonius tradi- 
tion, because the seribe of the archetype obviously used to pick 
up an entire line at a time, and, when he approached the enc of 
a verse, his recollection began sometimes to lapse, and he would 
substitute for the words in his original an ending he had written 
shortly before or some familiar epic phrase.?? Taiav ixéoda. (or 
the like) is a common epic phrase,** and for this reason it has 
to yield priority of consideration to kopícoa. Nor need we be 
deterred by the fact that the variant fails to scan and to make 
sense. It does not seem unreasonable to suppose that originally 
it did both scan and make sense, but was thrown out of gear by 
the intrusion, from the text proper, of yaiav. From this point 
on, the emendation develops almost automatically. Taiav is to 
be replaced; the demands of meter and grammar narrow our 
choice down to one word; anc the resulting text happens to 
express precisely the idea which we had postulated. What 
Apollonius wrote was: mpiv 'Axauta vja copioca. Xadkwdrns vias, 
* before the Achaeen ship brought them in.” 34 

When line 775 is restored as suggested, xei@ev (in line 777) 
loses its antecedent. But this causes no difficulty. The fact that 
Chalciope’s sons came home or the Argo implies their meeting, 
as told earlier in the third book (320-32), with the Argonauts, 
and thus the word xéev very naturally refers to the deserted 
island near the north coast of Asia Minor where the two parties 
ran into one another. It was, savs Medea in 776-7, a god, or 
rather an Erinys, that so devised it and made them land here 
together, io my undoing. With 0eòs 5 rus "Epiwós she is actually 
quoting, end elaborating, the words of her nephew Argus who 


edition of 1854, but like other notable variants, it is not mentioned in 
the critical editicns o£ Seaton, Mooney, or Gillies. 

82 See Wilamowitz (note 3, supra’, p. 249. 

59 Cf., eg. IV, 33, 243, 1419; II, 1277; Od. I, 21; IV, 558; 823; 
VIII, 301. . 

#4 The scribe may have written 'Axa:(óa yaiay instead of 'Axaiba vga 
because line 601 was still lingering in his mind; and after vaie», in 
turn, ixéofai would naturally present itself. 
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had surmised (in III, 323 and 328) that “some god,” 
“the counsel of Zeus or some fate, ? was responsible for the 
remarkable coincidence. 


IV, 1414. The Argonauts, lost in the wastes of Libya, were 
crazed with thirst (1393-5). Wandering around in search of 
water, they saw three women and rushed up to them; whereupon 
the women suddenly turned into dust and earth (1406-9). When 
Orpheus saw the miracle, he realized that they were divine 
beings, and spoke to theni thus: 

Aaipoves à kadai Kal fóópores, thar’, &vaocat, 

ár oby cipaviars èvapiQpuoi tore Üciow 

eive karaxÜovíaus, eT oloréAot kaAécoÜe 

1414 vida tr’ à vidas, iepdy yévos 'kcavoto, 

belare . . . (“show us where water can be found ”) 
“Oh fair and (I trust) friendiy deities, whoever you are: god- 
desses from heaven above or the underworld below, or nymphs of 
the desert .. ." So far, so good. The third guess, olordAo. 
viupai, was a natural one because a short time earlier three 
olordAor xOdviai Ocal (1322) had assisted the Argonauts (1308 ff.). 
But all is not well with line 1414, The double wiuga is sus- 
picious; it seems doubtful whether it is proper in a humble 
prayer to add ive to the imperative; and, worst of all, the voca- 
tive “ Oh daughters of Oceanus” (= water nymphs 8°) is out of 
place twice over. Of course thirsty Orpheus would want the 
apparitions to be just that; but first, they are in reality tree 
nymphs (1425-29, the Hesperids, 1399), and secondly, he is 
saying all the time that he is unable to identify them with any 
particular class of deities. 

More then a tentative correction cannot be hoped for, since 
the scholium to the passage offers no help. We notice, then, that 
iz(e) is probably a misspelling for another etre which is needed 
here? The simplest restoration seems to be this: 

elr olowdAot kaAécoÜe 


~ + x d - 
eire rory vipda:, lepóv yévos "'Okeavoto.9" 


*5 According to Hesiod, T'Àeog., 346 and 362, the nymphs of springs 
and brooks are the lepdy -yévcs of Oceanus and Tethys. 

99 The several classes of nymphs are often distinguished, e. g. » Argon., 
TII, 881-3 (see Gnomon, IV, pp. 568 f.). For the pattern of the address 
ef. the Hymn to Aphrodite, 92-99. ` 

37 One possible genesis of the corruption would then be that the 
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IV, 1733-42. In this case, no significant textual redress is 
required; it is only a matter of giving one word the meaning 
which it was intenced to convey. 

Among the Argonauts was Euphemus, who was destined to 
settle Callisto (Thera), but the island was not yet in being. 
While in Libya, Huphemus was presented by Triton with a clod 
of earth (IV, 1551-33) ; later, admonished by a cryptic dream, 
he threw the clod into the Aegean, and from it an island arose, 
maidov iep) rpopos Etprpuowo (1756-53), The dream is described i 
in the following lines: 

Nous yáp oi 
: Satpevin Barak è emipiorios 5 éy dyoore 
1735  dp8esÜa. Acvkgow iral MpBadeoar yáAakros - 
: èk 8€ yun Porow méAev, OAlyns mep tovors, 
mapÜsviki ixédn? ^ pix0n 8€ of èv didrorirt, 
doxerov ipepbets” OXodrípero 8' yore Kovpyv 
Levgépevos, mv i” abròs dai driradre yaAaktt. 
1740 ‘H &é perdizione Tapyyopéerkev imeoow * 
i Tp |rovos yévos dpi, Tediy tpodss, a pire, TÉRVOV, 
od kcópg* Tpirwv yàp ipot AiBun ve rokjes KTA”? 
1735 bx PE 1758 koópy PE (cf. I, 269) 1739 
Tür D seripsi: Thy 9' LA: Tù» SGPE: riv 7° Merkel 


The key to the baffling passage is the word xevpy, which ought 
to mean the same thing both in 1738 and in 1742. Usually it 
is taken as * meiden," which is & real but very rare denotation 
of the word, or, in 1742, as “ mortai virgin,” which is a non- 
existent sense, and an implausible one in view of Képy as the 
established name of a goddess? Here in 1742, J. Hoelzlin’s 
edition (Leyden 1641) renders i; with “ filia ” ;and indeed the 
sense “ daughter? is very normal for koópy.?? All that remains 
to be done is to introduce that meaning also in line 1738 and 


Scribe's pen slipped frem one r to the next: EITONNYMSAI = ir à 
viupa:, and then another riuga: had to be supplied at the beginning of 
the line. 

88 For this, IRA we cannot refer to III, 847 because there Kovpny 
in LAPE is a mera gloss substituted for Aaipay which is carried in the 
text of SG and further aistested, in no uncertain terms, by scholia in 
L, S, and G, 

"Of, e.g. line 368. It may even be that Apollonius regularly used 
x6pn for “daughter” in his own colloquial language, because modern 
Greek has it so. For t-aces of Hellenistic Greek in his epic, see Jacob 
Wackernagel, Sprechi. Unters. zu Homer (Göttingen, 1916), pp. 183-7. 
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to supply the appropriate connections: ^ He lamented because 
he imagined that ? he had lain with his daughter, (for what 
else but his daughter could a woman bs) whom * he had nursed 
(so he thought) with his own milk; to which she replied: (The 
milk which you saw on me signifies that) I am your children's 
nurse rather than your *? daughter: my parents are Triton and 
Libya." l 

This, our last passage, is no more pleasant in its subject than 
the first was which we discussed, but it has a special interest 
from the artistic point of view. Unlike most other dreams in 
ancient literature, it really has the stuff that dreams are made 
of, a strange blend of wild fancy with, as now has become clear, 
logical reasoning. Hellenistic poetry loves to compound the 
perfectly rational with the completely irrational. 


HERMANN FRANKEL. 
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* This use of qlre with a participle is strange; but it is understand- 
able if Apollonius simply equated the epic jure with the standard Greek 
conjunction $s. Cf. also the similar, if not identical, use of úre with 
a participle in ITI, 460 (“as if he were dead already”). If the epic 
dialect was, in a measure, a foreign language already for the original 
Homerids, this was much more true for their Hellenistic successors, and 
here as well as theré we have to expect all manner of mistakes in their 
handling of it (see Gnomon, XII [1936], pp. 470 ff.). 

*1ln order to have the particular function of the relative. clause 
clearly indicated, we substituted above f’ for the impossible è of LA, 
rather than accepting Merkel’s 7’ or, with SGPE, omitting the conjune- 
tion altogether. 

«2 754 to be understood with xovpy from tha preceding reòr. 


CLITARCHUS. 


In the second volume of his rew and fascinating study Pro- 
fessor W. W. Tarn makes a masterly defense of his views on 
Alexander the Great. Those views are too well known to be 
recapitulated here. Waat is new is a sustained attack on one of 
the most heavily fortified posts of Hellenistic literary criticism, 
the * vulg&te ? theory. No longer will Tarn accept the explana- 
tion adumbrated by Karl Müller? systematically expounded by 
Eduard Schwartz,’ and vigorously supported by Felix Jacoby * 
thet the accounts c? Q. Curtius Rufus, Diodorus Siculus, and 
Justin (Trogus Pompeius) owe their resemblances to the use 
of Clitarchus as a common source. The new interpretation 
leans heavily on the “mercenary. scurce,” introduces the “ poet- 
asters,” greatly elevates the importance of Aristobulus, and comes 
very near reducing Clizarchus to a cipher.’ Under these circum- 
stances it will be useful to re-examine the evidence on Clitarchus 
as to when he wrote, what he wrote about, what his intellectual 
interests were, and 2specially what his conception was of 
Alexander. 

The most important assertion about any writer in the period 
is that he did or did not take part in Alexander’s expedition. 
The wretched state of our evidence on Clitarchus is illustrated 
by the fact that we hare only one ambiguous sentence in a Greek 
historian of the late first century B.C. that is in any way 
specific. Diodorus Siculus (II, 7, 3) writes: ... ds dwot 
Kryotas ó Kyidioss ds & KAelrapyos xai trav dorepov per’ "AAXcGáyüpov 
Su Bávrev eis rhv “Aclay rwés àyéypayay . . . A literal interpreta- 
tion would make Diocorus say that both Ctesias and Clitarchus 


1 W. W. Tarn, Alewander the Great, TI: Sources and Studies (Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1948). 

3 See Karl Müller (Carolus Mullerus), Soriptores Rerum Alesandri 
Magni (Paris, 1846), p. 75, where he says: “... si fragmenta nostra 
comparaveris cum iis, q1ae de iisdem rebus produnt Trogus Pompeius 
et Diodorus et Curtius, vix ulla esse potest dubitatio, quin Clitarchum 
in plurimis ducem habu2rint.’ 

5 See his articles in h.-E., entitled “ Aristobulos” (14); “ Curtius ? 
(31); *Diodoros" (38). 

* Bee especially his * Xleitarchos” (2) in RE.-E. 

ë Tarn, Zlez., II, pp. £6-87; 132. 
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wrote before the time of Alexander. This is absurd, and dorepov 
obviously distinguishes Ctesias from all the others. But we 
should not interpret Sorepor loosely and taen insist on-a strict 
interpretation’ oî the rest of the sentence as evidence that 
Dicdorus conscicusly separated Clitarchus from those who ac- 
companied Alexander. Diodorus is nct so nice in his distinc- 
tions. However, in the absence of any statement that he did 
accompany Alexander, we shall probably be safe in assuming 
- that he did not.” We also lack satisfactory - evidence as to where ' 
and when Clitarchus was born, or where he grew up. Pliny does 
tell us that Dinon was the father of “the famous writer 
Clitarchus,” * and it is reasonable to suppose this is the Dinon 
so highly praised by Cornelius Nepos for his history of Persia.® 
Müller thought it probable that Dinon lived in Egypt, but the 
evidence is very inconclusive.? Clitarchus did live in Egypt, as 
his partiality for Ptolemy clearly indicates." The family prob- 
ably remained there, for Polybius mentions a “Dino son of 
Dino? who was pui to death by the execrable Agathocles in 
connection-with the murder of Arsinoe.? But a fact of greater 
significance deserves more than casual notice. Diogenes Laer- 
tius tells us, on the authority of Philip the Megarian, that 
Clitarchus abandoned Aristotle the Cyrenaic to study under 


9 Cf. Helmut Berve, Das Alewanderreich auf prosopographischer 
Grundlage, IL (Munich, 1926), p. 422; Felix Jacoby, Die Fragmente der 
griechischen Historiker (henceforth simply 7.G.H.), mD (Berlin, 
1930), p. 485, lines 21 f. 

* Anyone who accompanied Alexander was given something to do. 
Had Clitarchus been one of these he would certainly have mentioned, 
probably exaggerated, his services, and that is the kind of statement 
most apt to be remembered. 

8 N. H., X, 130. 

? Nepos, Conon, 5: . . . Dinon. historicus, cui nos plurimum de Per- 
sicis rebus Credimus .... 

19 This is an inference from a fragment of Dinon preserved ‘by Athe- 
naeus. See Müller, Script. Alex. M., p. T4. 

11 See Clitarchus, 137, fr. 24 {fragments of Clitarchus' and other 
Historians of the period will be found in F. @. H., IIB, and will be 
referred to by the historian’ name, the number Jacoby gives him, and 
the number of the fragment). 

13 See Polybius, XV, 262. This is of course guesswork based on the 
unusual name of Dinon. i 
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Stilpo.?  Ariscoile is no help;* but Stilpo is a well-known 
philosopher whose vievs should be kept in mind as we study the 
fragments of C-itarchts. 

Stilpo seems to have been one of those free spirits who cannot 
be dismissed simply as the representative of a school. The 
Megarian school itselî, to which he belonged, was a hybrid, 
produced by grafting Socratic ideas on an Eleatic trunk. 
‘Stilpo excelled in the eristies for which the Megarians were 
famous. As the guest of Ptalemy Soter he disputed with 
Diodorus Cronts, whom Sextus Empiricus calls 8iaAekruxóraros,! 
and got the bester of him so conclusively that Cronus is said 
. to have died of chagrin." His reputation was already high in 
307, and Demetrius Pcliorcetes treated him with great respect.'? 
But Stilpo was no simon pure Megarian. He had come under 
the influence cf Diogenes the Cynic, and attempted to fuse 
Megarian dialectic with the Cynic way of life2® He must have 
acquired the Cynic za3fyoia. When Demetrius withdrew from 
Megara he saic: “Oa, Stilpo! I am leaving the city free.” 
“Right you ars,” raplied Stilo, “for you have not left us a 
single slave!” ? Stilpo held the Megarian belief in the oneness 
of the good anc the non-existence of anything except the good, 
but he used this concept to bolster up the ethical ideal of 
. &ráÜaa,? dear t) the Cynics. He also adopted a critical attitude 
towards popular relig-on, but this did not prevent him from 
serving at one cime as priest of Poseidon.” . Ptolemy regarded 


18 Diogenes Laertius, II, 113. .Cf. F.G. H., ILD, p. 485, lines 18 ff. 
For the state of our igrorance about Philip the Megarian see Franz 
Susemihl, Geschichte der griechischer Litteratur in der Alexandrinerzeit, 
II (Leipzig, 1892), p. 400, n. 314. 

14 On Aristotle see Edvard Zeller, Die Philosophie der Griechen, 4th 
ed. Part II, 1 (Leipzig, -889), p. 343, especially note 2. 

15 Ibid., pp. 244-246. 

: 39 Ibid., p. 247 and note 7; Sextus. Meth., I, 310. 

17 See; Diogenes Laertius, II, 111; Pliny, N. H., VII, 180. 

18 See Plutarch. Demet. 9. Other references in Zeller, Philos. d. Gr., 
p. 274, n. 1. . 

1° Thid., p. 249. 

20 Plutarch, Demet., 3. 

s Cf. Donald R. Dudley, A History of Cynicism from Diogenes to the 
6th Century A. D. (London, 1937), p. 96; Zeller, Philos. d. Gr., p. 273. 

22 See Plutarch, De profectibus în virtute, 12; also Zeller, Philos. d. 
Gr., p. 214. 
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him 80 highly that he tried to persuade him to come to Egypt.” 
Above all he preached self-mastery (éyxpdrea), a virtue which 
he also practised.2* We would like to know more about Stilpo's 
philosophic ideas, but the details were soon lost sight of with the 
rise of the Stoics. Zeno studied under Stilpo, but was more 
influenced by Crates, who stcod closer to Diogenes than his more 
intellectual rival. - Nevertheless, a modern historian of the 
Cynics believes Stilpo did have some influence on Menedemus of 
` Eretria.” Like Menedemus Stilpo was a friend of kings. . It 
` may not be too fanciful to see in his relations with Ptolemy 
Soter one of the ties that later connected Clitarchus with Egypt. 
When Clitarchus studied under him it is impossible to say with 
any degree of certainty. Zeller makes a cautious statement that 
Stilpo probably began to teach shortly after Theophrastus 
became head of the Lyceum ** (i. e. in 322). This would make 
it impossible for Clitarchus to have heard him until after Alex- 
ander’s death, and since Stilpo lived on to an advanced age" 
we are free to assume any date late in the fourth century that 
best fits our other information about Clitarchus. 

With this sketchy indication of Clitarchus’ dates we turn now 
to the evidence that has been used to set up the terminus post 
quem and the terminus ante quem for tke appearance of his book 
on Alexander. It may be well to note at the outset that so far 
as we know this was Clitarchus’ only literary effort, though it is 
possible that a collection of apophthegms appeared separately.”* 
According to Müller, Berve, Jacoby, and Susemihl Clitarchus , 
must have published his work before Ptolemy.? Otherwise he 
would never have said Ptolemy saved Alexander’s life in the 
Malli city, when Ptolemy himself wrote that he was somewhere 


28 Dudley, Hist. Cyn., p. 96; Diogenes Laertius, II, 115. 

24 Dudley, Hist. Cyn., p. 96; Zeller, Philos. d. Gr., p. 248, n. 2. 

2 Dudley, Hist. Oyn., p. 96. On Menedemus and his circle see Tarn 
in Camb. Anc. Hist., VII (1928), pp. 94 f. 

2° Philos. d. Gr., p. 248, n. 2, The evidence is based on his known. 
pupils. 

27 Diogenes Laertius, II, 120. Hermippus says he drank wine to 
hasten his death. 

28 Discussed by Jacoby, F. G. H., ITD, pp. 497 f. 

?? Müller, Script. Alex. M., p. 75; Berve, Alezanderreich, Il, p. 423; 
Jacoby, “ Kleitarchos” (2), R.-F., XI, col. 626; Susemihl, Gesch. d. gr. 
Lit., I, p. 537. DAS 
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else at the time." Susemihl, however, has some doubts of this 
and falls tack on the_appearance of Patrocles’ work as an abso- 
lute lower limit. Tarn sweeps both of these guide posts aside, 
asserting that Clitarchus can be shown to have written after 
Patrocles, and then going on te argue independently that the 
statement about Ptolemy’s saving Alexander must have heen . 
written after Ptolemy’s death." His discussion of the whole 
question of the Caspian and the Aral as they appeared to Hero- 
dotus and to Aristotle, and of Alexander's róĝos to learn more 
about thera is illuminating. One readily sees that the Caspian 
ranks with the source of the Nile as a region that continued to 
pique the curiosity of ancient geographers, and that as with the 
Nile many alternative theories were propounded before Patrocles’ 
classic error in believing the Cesvian to be connected with the 
outer ocean was canonized by Eratosthenes. The suggested 
exchange of names between the Caspian and the Aral also gives 
a plausible explanation for the ccnfusion in post-Eratosthenian 
geographers like Strabo, who misunderstood their sources and 
therefore attacked earlier writers for distorting geography to 
flatter Alexander.* But. how does this prove that Clitarchus 
wrote after Patrocles? There is only one statement from Cli- 
tarchus that can be made to have any bearing on the matter. 
Pliny, in speaking of the Caspian, says: non minus hoc esse quam 
Pontum Husinum, Clitarchus peat. Patrocles also decided 
that the Caspian was about the same size (i.e. length) as the 


39 Clitarchus, 137, fr. 24 from Curtius, IX, 5, 21. 

21 Gesch. d. gr. Lit., I, p. 537. 

32 See his Alew., II, pp. 16-19 (om tke Patrocles argument); 26-28 (on 
the Ptolemy argument). Tarn shows that the wording of Curtius Rufus 
cannot be made to mean that Ptolemy contradicted Clitarchus. It 
merely means that Ptolemy said one thing, Clitarchus another, without 
indicating which work appeared first 

33 Ibid., pp. b ff. For Alexander's rófos see Arrian’s Anabasis, VII, 
16, 1. Tarn examines Greek sources >n the area in chronological order. 
They include Herodotus (I, 203); Aristotle (Meteorologica, II, 1, 10); 
Alexander’s Gazetteer (Diodorus, XVIII, 5, 2-6, 4); and Polyclitus 
(Polyclitus, 128, fr. 7). Apparertly Aristotle distinguished between 
the Aral and the Caspian, calling the Aral “ Caspian” and the Caspian 
“Hyrcanian.” Later this two-lakes theory disappeared leaving only the 
Hyreanian-Caspian. Knowledge of the Aral was lost. 

84 See Strabo, XI, 7, 4. 

86 Pliny, N. H., VI, 36 (Clitarehus, 137, fr. 12). 
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Black Sea.** With reference to this passage Tarn remarks:* 
“ No one at all, since any Greek first saw the Hyrcanian Sea, 
could have made a guess, let alone a very good guess, at its size 
before Patrocles . . . Clitarchus then, beyond any shadow of 
doubt, is quoting Poisoclas. And this also happens to be com- . 
mon sense; for the expert does,not take his facts from the 
romantic writes but vice versa." . But this is reading altogether 
too much into the passage. A: writer, particularly a “ romantic ” 
‘writer, will not wait for the expert. ‘Onesicritus does not hesi- 
tate to estimate the size of Taprobane, though neither he nor any 
other Greek had even been to Ceylon; * even the writer whom 
Tarn identifies with Aristobulus speaks of the numerous cities ` 
between the Hypanis and the Hydaspes, “none smaller than 
Meropid Cos.” *? Yet he could have had no accurate information 
on the population of any of them. It was natural for writers to 
compare the unfamiliar with the well-known, and also to exag- 
gerate the size and importance of the new region. Onesicritus 
equates the Indus delta with that of the Nile, for which Strabo 
later rebukes him.*° Some popular writer is sure to have sug- 
gested that the Caspian (Hyrcanian Sea) was about the size of 
the Euxine, and either Onesicritus or Polyclitus may have done . 
so before Clitarchus wrote.* The only surprise here is that 
when Patrocles made his voyage he came to the same conclusion, 
which happened to be close to the facts. It must have been one 
of the possibilities in his mind before he set out, like his er- 
roneous view of the Caspian as a part of the outer ocean.*? "The 
only other reference in Clitarchus’ fragments concerns the 


86 See Strabo, XI, 7, 1. 

3T Tarn, Alex., II, p. 18. 

'38 For his estimate, corrupt as it stands (‘5,000 stades ") see Strabo, 
XV, 1, 15 (Onesicritus, 134, fr. 12). 

39 Strabo, XV, 1, 33. . Pliny astio this but merely says Cos, not 
Meropid Cos. See Tarn, Alew., II, p. 32, n. 3. 

4° Strabo, XV, 1, 33 (Onesicritus, 134, fr. 26). 

4 On Polyelitus see F. G. H., ILD, p. 440; Tarn, Ales, II, p. 8. It 
is agreed that he accompanied Alexander, wrote before Patrocles, and 
was probably one of Clitarchus’ sources. Onesicritus also wrote before 
Clitarchus, who made use of him. He waa particularly interested in 
Hyrcania. See Truesdell S. Brown, Onesicritus, A Study in Hellenistic 
Historiography (Univ. of California Press, 1949), pp. 6f., 89-92. 

t See Strabo, XI, 6, 1. 
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` isthmus between the Black Sea and the Caspian, which is said 
to be so narrow that iz might be flooded from either side.5? This 
statement suggests Polyclitus rather than Patrocles.** Thus 
Tarn’s elaborate attempt to show that Clitarchus must have used 
Patrocles and therefcre wrote later is no more conclusive than- 
the earlier attempt tc show that he could not have used Paîro- 
cles and therefore wrcte earlier. As in the debate over the Nile 
all sorts cf views were held prior to actual exploration, including 
the views later regard=d as eatatlished by scientific observation.*® 
It is unsafe to argae in this way about the Greeks. One 
remembers that Democritus explanation of. the Milky Way 

. preceded the inven-ioa oi telescopes. 

There -emains the other guide post. Does Clitarchus’ asser- 
tion that Ptolemy helped save Alexander's life from the Malli 
prove that he wrote before his royal patron? *' Tarn says that 
after Ptolemy's death flattering remarks about him might have 
beeri made with the full approval of Philadelphus on the ground 
that Ptolemy I hed been too modest about his own achieve- 
ments. Such a fabrication would also, of course, fit in very 
well with the'soubriguet of Xerjc. One must grant this possi- : 
bility. I; is every bit as plausible as the older view, but like 
the older view it prores nothing about the date of composition, 
except to make it urlikely that Clitarchus wrote between the 
appearance of Ptolemy’s book and. Ptolemy’s death.*® It does 


43 See Strabo, XI, 1, 5 (Clitarchus, 187, fr. 13). 
. “Cf. Clitarchus, 137, fr. 13 witk Polyclitus, 128, fr. 7. For Jacody’s 
comment see P. G. H.. IX D, p. 441, lires 15 ff.; for Tarn's analysis see 
: his Alew., II, pp. 7-10. Apparenthy Polyclitus was misled by the two 
Tanais rivers (Don end Jaxartes) into connecting the Aral Sea with 
the Sea of Azov! f 

45 For a cautious statement of fais view see Jacoby, “ Kleitarchos ” 
(2), R.-H., XI, col. 628. See also Susemihl, Gesch. d. gr. Lit., I, p. 657, 
n. 67b. f 

48 See Jacoby, “ Kleitarchos ” (2), R.-E., XI, cols. 627 f. On the Nile 
question see T. S. Brcwr, “ Calliszbenes and Alexander” (A.J. P., LXX 
[1949]), pp. 229-31. 

47 Clitarchus, 137, fr. 24. 

48 Tarn, Alev., II, p. £8. 

19 The older objections to Clitarzhus’ contradicting Ptolemy during 
his lifetime remain valid. Ptolemy must have written late in life, but 
attempts to fix his date have largely been based on the now exploded 
argument shat he followed Clita-chus. The fact that Arrian (Anab., 
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serve as a warning that we should not regard Clitarchus as in 
any sense an official propagandizer for Ptolemy as Callisthenes 
had once been for Alexander." He probably wrote his work 
without supervision in the hope that it might commend him to 
the ruling house. 

There is only one method left for ARRE the approxi- 
mate date oî Clitarchus, and that is to compare his fragments 
with those of other writers for evidence of borrowing. This is 
not altogether satisfactory, because fragments seldom do justice 
to the original. Greater detail, let us say, in a fragment of 
Aristobulus than in one of Clitarchus on the same subject may 
not represent greater detail in the original but merely a fuller 
abridgment. Sometimes a fragment is preserved by a writer 
who no longer clearly understands the manuscript he is sum- 
mdrizing.** Too often earlier authors ere cited out of context 
to show the absurdity of their statements and, by- implication, 
the superiority of the present writer? The use of fragments 
for establishing relative chronology ‘is made even more difficult 
by the practice of ancient authors of bringing out their works in’ 
instalIments,5 It does not help us te know that Clitarchus ` 
borrowed from Timaeus unless we also-know when the install-- 


pro. 2) says Ptolemy wrote as a king would indicate a date between - 
305 (see Camb. Ano. Hist., VI, p. 499) and his death in 283. Susemihl’s 
suggestion that he wrote during the more peaceful period following 
~ Ipsus (301 B.C.) is reasonable (Gesch. d. gr. Lit., I; p. 539). Jacoby is 
inclined to link Clitarchus’ Malli story with Ptolemy’s name of Zwrip 
(F. G. H., IED, p. 494, line 40). Ptolemy was honored as a “saviour 
god” by the Rhodians after Demetrius. left (Camb. Anc. Rist., yI 
D. 500). 

5° On' Callisthenes’ position. see Brown, “ Call. and Alex.” (A.J. P. 
LXX [1949]), pp. 232-234. 

51 A good example is Megasthenes, who inferred that there ‘were no 
slaves in India on the basis of Onesicritus’ remarks about the idealized 
Land cf Musicanus. See Brown, Onesicritus, p. 156, n. 41. 

52 This tradition goes back at least to Herodotus’ references to 
Hecataeus, to whom he owed so much. nea, 

53 This was clearly done in.the case of Callisthenes, whose execution 
prevented his work from being completed. We are told that Onesicritus 
read his fourth bock (i.e. of his work on Alexander) to Lysimachus 
(Plutarch, Alew., 48). Later it became common to ‘write separate 
prefaces to different parts of a work as it appeared. The wide use of 
papyrus rolls in the Hellenistic period must aave made it convenient to 
publish in installments. 
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‘ment used by Ulitarchus appeared. It might have been any time 
between 312 and the Olympiac of 264-2601154 

In his discussion of the fregments Tarn is particularly inter- 
ested in proving that Clitarcaus made use of Aristobulus. His 
argument, however, is based on the supposition that Clitarchus 
used Pairocles. He reverses the older triad. of Clitarchus- 
Ptolemy-Aristabulus in favor c? the sequence Aristobulus- 
Ptolemy-Clitazchus.** If our analysis has been accurate neither 
arrangement can be followed with confidence. Yet we are 
desperately in need of some such listing that can be depended 
upon. No one has presented satisfactory evidence to show 
whether Ptolemy preceded or followed Aristobulus, and without 
further discoveries no one is lixely to do so.°* But if anything 
can be regarded as fixed in this welter of uncertainties it is the 
relationship oi Onesicritus’ work to that of Nearchus. The 
inference is clear and the probability overwhelming ‘that Near- 
chus wrote later than Onesicritus and that he wrote to refute 
him.5" It is only less certain that Clitarchus made use of 
Onesicritus ani Nearehus.55 With some confidence then we may 
rely on the order Oresicritus-Naarchus-Clitarchus as established. 
Onesicritus, lize Clitarchus’ teacher Stilpo, had been influenced 
by the Cynic Diogenes.5® Clitarchus would naturally have been 
attracted by a Cynic interpretation of Alexander.?? It is all the 
more necessary to insist on this point because of Tarn’s some- 
what cavalier treatment of Onesicritus. This follows from his 


5t Following Tarn’s dates for the stay of Timaeus in Athens (Alem., 
II, p. 20). The problems of dating Timaeus are discussed in detail by 
Susemihl (Gesch. d. gr. Lit., I, especially pp. 565-570). 

55 Tarn, Alew., II, p. 43. 

se Schwartz tried to show that Aristobulus used Ptolemy (f Aristo- 
bulos ” [14], E.-E., IT, cols. 914 ff.1. Jacoby first accepted this, though 
with reservations (“Eleitarchos” [2], ibid., XI, col. 626), but later 
preferred to put Aristobulus earlier than Ptolemy (F. G.H., IID, p. 
499, lines 11-14.. Tarn feels certair that Aristobulus did not know 
Ptolemy’s book (Alex. II, p. 38). But that does not prove priority. 
He says himself that they “moved in different spheres and got their 
information in different ways." 

57 Discussed in Brown, Onesicritus, pp- 6-12. 

58 Ibid. i 

5° See Onesicriius, 134, fr. 17a (Straba, XV, 1, 65); fr. 17b (Plutarch, 
Ales., 65). On Stilp» see Zeller, Philos. d. Gr., II, 1, p. 249. 

6° On this Cynic coloring see Brown, Oneaicritus, especially pp. 48 f. 
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view that Alexander was an original thinker along social lines 
whose ideas were in no way influenced by the Cynics,® The 
existence of fragments of Onesicritus, an -avowed disciple of 
Diogenes, in which Cynic ideals are attributed to Alexander has 
naturally been inconvenient. However, Tarn has added some- 
thing to his earlier remarks about Onesicritus. He says: % 
“Indeed it is improbable that Onesicritus ever wrote a con- 
secutive account of Alexander’s progress and acta at all; his book 
was not a history but a sort of romarce, an imitation of Xeno- 
phon's Cyropaedia, a fact which too many modern writers, 
including Schwartz himself with his braise of Onesicritus as 
colourful,’ have overlooked." This is rather unfair. Even a 
romance depends upon a plot, and a romance about Alexander 
was bound to follow some sort of chronological order. Onesi- 
critus' book must have followed some such pattern, as did the 
Cyropaedia and, what is perhaps more relevant, the Agesilaus.** 
Had his work not been taken seriously by contemporaries 
Nearchus would never have had to answer it. 
` We are ready now to return to the argument that Clitarchus 
made use of Aristobulus. Tarn gives a detailed analysis of 
Strabo’s account of Alexander’s expedition across India, argu- 
ing that the thread of the narrative comes from Aristobulus, 
although it contains a large number of insertions from other 
writers. His comments are all the more convincing because he 
handsomely accepts Jacoby’s attribution of an important passage 
to Onesicritus which Müller had assigned to Aristobulus.9" 
Having argued that Aristcbulus is Strabo’s main source Tarn 


9! Tarn reiterates this in his latest work (dAlew., II, especially pp. 402- 
409). The argument that Diogenes’ “cosmopolitanism” ‘meant not 
world citizenship but no citizenship: at all is perfectly valid. What 
counts is the interpretation of Onesicritus, who made an illogical combi- 
nation of two incompatible ideals and produced Alexander the Civilizer. 
The extent to which this was his idea or the idea of Alexander can no 
longer be known. 

*? See especially Onesicritus, 194, fr. 17a; fr. 17b. 

93 Tarn, Alew., II, p. 35. 

** Discussed at length in Brown, Onesicritus, especially pp. 15-20. 

95 Tarn, Alew., II, pp. 32-36. 

$$ Ibid. 

9*7 Ibid., p. 33; Onesicritus, 134, fr. 22 (ef. Müller's Script. Alem. M., 
p. 104, Aristobulus, fr. 30). "Unfortunately this was missed in the Loeb 
edition of Strabo. i 
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goes on to say “hat the account of the apes in Strabo must come 
from Aristobulus, and that Aelian’s description of the apes; 
based on Clitarchus, is related to it.88 So far we are on firm 
ground, It is also evidert that both Strabo and Aelian have 
combined accounts of the baboons who terrified Alexander’s 
army with the imitative monkeys. But we still do not know 
that Clitarchus was using Aristobulus. The fact that Strabo’s 
version makes bet:sr sense than that of Aelian does not prove 
Avistobulus’ account was further corrupted by Clitarchus. 
Aelian was quite capable of making his own mistakes. But Tarn 
is surely right when he insists that ro two authors independently 
would have mixed up the monkeys with the baboons.'? This 
might have happened if Aristobulus made the original error and 
then Clitarchus used Aristobulus. It might equally well have 
happened if Ariscobulus used Clitarchus. But there is still 
another possibility. Both Clitarchus and Aristobulus may have 
been influenced by Onesicritus. We know that Onesicritus wrote 
in great detail about India™ and that he delighted in the 
strange plants and animals and people he saw there.” As the 
pilot of Alexarder’s ship he would have had an interest in the 
shipbuilding operations on the Hydaspes where the tree monkeys 
appeared, and we know that he visited the country around Taxila 
where presumably the Macedonians encountered the baboons 
drawn up like an army,”® The writer who alone saw hippo- 
potami in India, and who started that persistent rumor about 
the superior size and strength of the Indian elephant as com- 
pared with the African elephant '* was just the man to combine 
the tree monkey with the babcon! It is unlikely that anyone 


68 Tarn, Alex., II, pp. 30-31. 

** Ibid., p. 31. 

79 Ibid., p. 30. - ; 

71 Of 38 fragments 21 are on India, including the most detailed ones, 
and those preserved by more than one writer. 

7 See especially Onesicritus, 134, frs. 17, 21, 22, 23, 24. 

1s The fact that Taxiles was present to reassure the Macedonians 
suggests where they were when they sew the baboons (Strabo, XV, 1, 
29). It was near Taxila that Onesicritus visited the naked philosophers 
(ibid., 1, 63. This whole section of Strabo is related to Taxila, see 
1, 62). 

74 Onesieritus, 134, fr. 7 (Strabo, XV, 1, 13; repeated in 1, 45). 

75 Ibid., fr. 14 (Strabo, XV, 1, 45). Cf. fr. 13 (Pliny, N. H., VI, 81). 
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with such a flair for the picturesque would have left the Indian 
monkeys out of his account altogether. 

Pseudo-Lucian tells us that Aristobulus began his history in 
his eighty-fourth year.”* Despite Tarn’s ingenious suggestions 7” 
the chances are that Aristobulus was scmewhere in the neighbor- 
hood of forty years in age when Aiexander died, and that he 
began writing about 280 B.C. A few years either way make no 
difference so far as his possible use of Onesicritus-is concerned,'9 
and we know from other fragments that Aristobulus went out 
of his way to correct earlier writers." Certain passages in 
Onesicritus no doubt annoyed him as they had Nearchus, but 
that does not mean he wculd have disdained to make use of 
them. Nothing is commener than for an ancient author to 
denounce while he appropriates, 

Diodorus has a passage on monkeys which resembles Clitarchus’ 
fragment in Aelian.8° Both writers mention mirrors and snares. 
In Aelian apparently the hunters looked into the mirrors in 
plain view oi the monkeys. When thev left the monkeys came 
down out of the trees, gazed fixedly inte the mirrors and became 
dazzled by the reflected sunlight; then the hunters returned and 
captured them. Not a very promising way of hunting, but 
at least one that played up to the animal’s imitative propensities. 
Diodorus missed the point. His mirrors are somehow attached 
to snares, while in Aelian the snares are fastened inside lead 
shoes, also left behind by the hunters. Strabo (i.e. Aristobulus) 
says nothing about snares or about mirrors. His hunters leave 


"5 Pseudo-Lucian, Macrobio, 22. Tarn distrusts this writer (Alem. 
II, p. 42), but in this instance he is supposedly quoting Aristobulus’ 
own words. 

1 Tarn, Ales., II, p. 42. 

78 Lysimachus, under whom Onesicritus is said to have brought out. 
the fourth book of his work, died in battle in 281. Other indications 
point to a date much earlier than 281 for the appearance of Onesicritus’ 
work. l 

7 Best shown perhaps by the passages on India in Strabo where 
Aristobulus and other writers are cited as in disagreement. Cf. Aristo- 
bulus, 139, ir. 35 with Onesicritus, 134, fr. 22 and with Nearchus, 133, 
fr. 18. He is clearly denying someone's account that Alexander was a 
tippler in fr. 62. See also his explanation of Alexander’s final drinking 
bout in fr. 59 (discussed by Tarn, Ales., II, p. 41). i 

8° Diodorus, XVII, 90, 2-3. ` 

81 Clitarchus, 187, fr. 19 (Aelian, N. 4., XVII, 25). 
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sacks stuffed with bird lime which the monkeys put on their 
feet and thus became trapped. Tarn thinks that the snares 
come from some other account of hunting the monkey, in which 
imitation plays no part.®* The obvious candidate is Nearchus. 
We know that he wrote on the subject, and Nearchus was oia. 
more practical and less fanciful bent than Onesieritus.9* The 
matter-of-fact Cretan would have preferred to catch his monkeys 
by direct methods rather than >y employing psychology. Inci- 
dentally this fits in well with the view that Clitarchus read both 
Nearchus and Onesicritus.*? 

On the basis of what has been said we cannot accept as proven 
that Clitarchus used Aristobulus or that he wrote later than 
Aristobulus. We simply do not know. But we have gained a 
new respect for Aristobulus as z source. His fragments deserve 
careful study and reappraisal in the “ight of Tarn’s brilliant but 
sketchy indications. Returning to Clitarchus; we have now to 
consider the general characteristics of his history as shown by 
the fragments?* We may begin with those passages that illus- 
trate Quintilian’s double-edged remark: °°. Clitarchi protatur 
ingenium, fides infamatur. 

Nothing was too insignificant to interest Clitarchus provided 
something entertaining could be said about it. As Tarn says,®° 
he creates a special atmosphere even in describing the common 
wasp by saying it was-like a bee,” and an Indian plant by saying 
it was like ivy.” In this way the reader comes to feel that there 
is something subtly different about this particular bee or ivy. 
Later critics found. Clitarchus a trifle precious. He is accused 


82 Strabo, XV, 1, 29. 

53 Tarn, Ales., IT, p. 31. 

84 See ibid., p. 34, n. 3. See Nearchus, 133, fr. 9 for the “ pretty” 

monkeys. Nearchus’ practical bent is shown in fr. 11; his interest in 
hunting in fr. 22. 

85 The plural used throughout in Curtius (X, 1, 10) Shows that 
both Nearchus and Onesicritus were used by his source, presumably 
Clitarchus. i 

39 See Tarn, Alez., II, especially p>. 33-12. 

81 For one view see ibid., pp. 43-55. 

88 Quintilian, Inst. Or., X, 1, 74. 

‘5° Alew., II, p. 89. 

®° Clitarchus, 137, fr. 14. 

*3 Ibid., fr. 17. 
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of describing a bee in language appropriate for the Erymanthian 
boar.? One is irresistibly reminded of Goldsmith’s remark that 
Dr. Johnson made his goldfish talk like whales. The India he 
probably never saw hed a fascination for Clitarchus in his pur- 
suit of the unusual. Reptiles interested him for their size; 
others for their appearance. His description of the deadlv little 
snakes familiar to readers of Nearchus® must have given 
pleasure. Aelian writes: ° “He (i. e. Clitarchus) relates that 
there is another kind of snake different in appearance from the 
rest, tor it is much shorter and is seen in various colors, as 
_ though painted. For some have copper-colored bands extending 
from head to tail, some are like silver, others red, and some even 
a shiny gold. He says they are able to bite and cause instant 
death.” But Clitarchus had a particularly warm place in his 
heart for birds. Strabo, who as Tarn somewhat unkindly 
remarks °% classes Clitarchus among the “liars,” unbends suff- 
ciently to cite his description of an Indian funeral procession 
in which four-wheeled wagons carried whole trees in whose 
branches birds of gay plumage sang sweetly. For the details 
Strabo refers us to the original)? Fortunately Aelian has 
kept a part of Clitarchus’ description : ° l 


There is an Indian bird called the catreus which Clitarchus says 
has remarkable natural beauty. Its size is close to that of the 
peahen (taos), and the tips cf its wings are like emerald. When 
it looks away you do not see the kind of eyes it has, but if it looks 
right at you, you will say the eye is vermillion except for the 
pupil, and the pupil is apple-colored,?? and it has a piercing 
glance. Now a certain part of the eye in all other birds is white, 
but this part is yellow in the catreus. The crest feathers are 
silver, and there are flecks of saffron scattered here and there. 
Its feet are very red. It has a pleasing voice, clear as a night- 


?? Demetrius, De eloc., 304 (F. G.H., ILE, p. 742, lines 23-27). On 
use 0i word KAerupxixds as a synonym for bwepfoMós see Muller, 
Script. Alex. M., p. 78; p. 78, fr. 8. 

° See Nearchus, 133, fr. 10b. 

# Clitarchus, 137, fr. 18 (Aelian, N. A. XVII, 2). 

?5 Tarn, Aiew., IL, p. 15. 

9° Strabo, XV, 1, 69 (Clitarckus, 137, fr. 20). 

?' Clitarchus, 137, fr. 21 (Aelian, N. 4., XVII, 23). 

%8 So many different fruits might be called 47Aor, from the common 
apple to the quince, apricot, or orange, that it is hard to tell what 
color ue ror xpóa» wapelxaorer implies. 
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ingale. Indians get their food from these birds . . . even those 
' who watca can feast their eyes. For they can see birds as red 
as the purest flame. These birds fly in such great numbers as 
to seem like a cloud. There are also other birds which are not 
easy to describe, whose melodious sweet song can only be roughly 
hinted at, veritable sirens or something like it. 


The circumstantial details should not mislead us. Clitarchus 
merely writes like an eyewitness, just as Herodotus wrote of the 
winged serpents °® or Iambulus cf the remarkable: turtles’ on 
Islands of the Sun.!° His reference to the sirens reminds us 
that his father Dinon thought they might be found in India. 
Clitarchus also described the orion, an amorous bird whose 
points of difference from the phoenix are carefully noted.” We 
see now how appropriate it is that Clitarchus should have been 
consulted by the scholiast on Aristcphanes' Birds. 

Clitarchus neglected none of the conventional marvels of 
India and the east generally. He has an island so wealthy that 
horses are sold for a talent, and another with a sacred forest 
whose trees “distilled a marvellously pleasant odor.” 19% The 
gymnosophists are not forgotten, .nor are the long-lived 
Indians. It is typical of Clitarchus, however, that he has a 
special name for them.’ He also includes magic mines 107 
and something abort Sardaànapalus.!°8 Verisimilitude seems to 
be his chief aim as a historian. It is tempting to think that the 
taste for sensational history ran in the family, and that when 


°° See Herodotus, IT, 75. 

19? See Diodorus, IL 58. 

19. For Dinon see Pliny, N. H., X. 138. 

192 Clitarchus, 137, fr. 22. The sirens are also mentioned again. 

19 He cited Clitarehus on the tiara, probably ised him on other, 
points. See Clitarchus, 137, fr. 5. 

104 Ibid., fr. 29. 

105 Thid., fr. 6. 

199 Ibid., fr. 23. 

107 Thid., ir. 28. Cf. Strabo, XV, 1, 30, where we ‘hear of a mountain 
containing enough salt for all of India. This may come from Onesi- 
critus. It differs from Clitarchus’ account in lacking any idea of magic. 
Clitarchus’ excavations are miraculously renewed. 

108 Clitarchus, 137, fr. 2. Sardanapalus was commonly treated by 
the Alexander historians, and earlier by Ctesias. See F. G.H., ILD, 
p. 488, lines 26 ff. i 
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Clitarchus tells us Themistocles died of drinking bull’s Dos he 
was drawing on his father Dinon.i?? 

Clitarchus also follows in the old tradition of Hecataeus sid 
Herodotus in describing tke strange customs of distant peoples. 
But he showed little discrimination. We find one fragment on 
the Ichthyophagi and evidently based on Nearchus,"° while 
ancther speaks of the gruesome punishment of a man for infi- 
delity. Jacoby suggests this may have been a part of Clitarchus’ 
account of the Amazons. Perhaps the influence of Stilpo may 
explain Clitarchus’. interest in strange cult practices. One frag- 
-ment, tantalizing in its present state, has been connected with 
the worship of Adonis in Byblos.!? Another, on Cronus (Mel- 
kart?), is much better preserved.!** It was probably used by 
Clitarchus to create an atmosphere of horror in connection with 
the siege of Tyre."* No doubt Clitarchus preached a moral on 
child sacrifice, but it is evident that he took an unwholesome 
interest in the details. The passage may be quoted for its value 
in characterizing Clitarchs, and also for the influence it had 
on later writers: 115 : 


Whenever they (i.e. the Phoenicians) are striving for some 
great good fortune, they vow one of their children, and promise 
'that if they obtain their wish they will sacrifice him to the god. 
There is a bronze Cronus erected oy them with palms out- 
stretched over a bronze fire-box, and this burns the child. When 
the flames from the fire-box approach the body, the limbs are 
drawn up and the mouth appears to gape as though laughing, 
until the body contracts and rolls into the fire-box. 


With Clitarchus’ allusions to the Amazon Queen, to Dionysus, 


109 Clitarchus, 187, fr. 34. However it is worth noting that Cornelius 
Nepos, who speaks so highly of Dinon ‘Conon, 5), chooses to follow 
Thucydides on-Themistocles’ death (Them, 10). A similar contrast 
between Clitarchus (Dinon?) and Nepos is shown between Clitarchus, fr. 
33 and Nepos, Them., 9. 

110 Clitarchus, 137, fr. 27. Cf. pag Artian, Indica, 24, 9 
(Nearchus, 133, fr. 1). ; 

111 Clitarchus, 137, fr. 32. See F. G.H., II D, p. 497, lines 21 ff, 

112 Ibid., fr. 3. See II D, p. 486, lines 42 iT. . ; 

713 Ibid., fr. 9. : 

114 Ibid., II D, p. 489, lines 19 ff. 

. "5 Thid., fr. 9 (Schol. on Plato’s Rep. 337A). 
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and to Semiramis *** we are.cn the familiar ground of Greek 
legend. It was natural for a Greek to interpret Alexander for 
the Greek world in terms of these old stories. Alexander had 
gone beycnd the bcunds of geographical knowledge and entered 
the realm of fable, It was inevitable that there should be curi- 
osity about the Amazons,**’ and quite fitting that Alexander, like 
Theseus, should meet them. The Greek world would have been 
indignant not to find confirmation of the legends. Nearchus, 
ordinarily as reliable a historian as can be found, persuades 
himself that there are gold-digging ants; "5 on another occasion 
when he goes out af his way so disprove the native story of an 
island where no one might lanc and live, he is taken to task for 
his bad taste by Arrian.* Some light is thrown on Clitarchus’ 
account of Semiramis by Nearchus’ statement that Alexander 
resolved to outdo Semiramis by taking an army through the 
Gedrosian waste.®® The association with Dionysus did Alex- 
ander’s reputation more harm, but this association precedes 
Clitarchus’ history. It may, as Tarn believes, have started with 
one of the “ poetasters,” *** or it may go back to Callisthenes as 
an aftermath of the Clitus affzir. The anger of Dionysus was 
certainly a clever explanation of a murder following a drinking 
party. Clitarchus and later writers took up the Dionysus idea, 
representing Alexander as follcwing in his footsteps across India. 
Tarn hits out at Clitarchus here for making Alexander an “ imi- 
tative ” person.’** So far as the Greek legend is concerned the 
opposite seems to Fave been true. Later writers describe con- 
quests by the Amazons, by Heracles, and by Dionysus in terms 
borrowed from the zonquests cf Alexander.1** 


119 Ibid., frs. 15, 16, 17, 10. | 

117 Such curiosity has not died >ut. See- the introduction of Hans 
Klein's Die antiken Amazonensagza in der deutschen Literatur (Leip, 
sig, 1919); Florence M. Bennet, Religious Cults Associated with the 
Amazons (Columbia Univ. Press, 1612), pp. 73 ff. 

118 Nearchus, 133, fr. 8. 

110 Arrian, Indica, 31, 9. 

120 Nearchus, 133, fr. 3a; fr: 3b. 

12 Tarn, Aleo., II, pp. 49; 59-01. ` 

122 Brown, “Call. and Alex.” (A.J. P., LXX [1949]), p. 239. 
- 123 Tarn, Alev., IT, pp. 50 f. 

134 E. g. Dionysius Seytobrachicn (an this writer see E. Schwartz, 
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Lastly we may consider those few fragments directly connected 
with the narrative of events. The harvest wil be meager. A 
cryptic remark about 440 talents found after the destruction of 
Thebes 125 makes sense only when we turn to Diodorus, where . 
we learn that this was the sum realized from the sale of Thebans 
as glaves.7* Presumably Clitarchus played up the horrors of a 
siege as he had in writing of Tyre. An equally cryptic statement 
about Lacedaemonian hostages can be connected with the defeat 
of Agis.1?* The famous story that the courtesan Thais was: 
responsible for burning Persepolis may have been intended as a 
compliment to Ptolemy’s mistress, but it was seized on by later 
writers to discredit Alexander.!28 Clitarchus’ statement that 
some ‘80,000 Indians were butchered by Alexander was probably 
not offensive to the Greek colonials in Egypt and the East, but it 
does illustrate Clitarchus’ enjoyment of atrocity stories.” Then 
there are two statements, both untrue, that Ptolemy was present 
to save Alexander from the Malli,!5° and that the Romans sent 


“ Dionysios ” [109], R.-H., V, cols. 928-932). He is preserved largely 
in Diodorus. For the Amazons see Diodcrus, III, 55, 6-8; on Dionysus, 
ibid., 70, 8 f. Especially illustrative of the imitation of Alexander is 
Dionysus’ invention of wine, because by conferring this great benefit he 
hoped to obtain divine honors. See also T. S. Brown “ Euhemerus and 
the Historians? (Harvard Theol. Rev., 1946), pp. 267-271. 

135 Olitarehus, 137, fr. 1. 

13? Diodorus, XVII, 14 ad fin. 

427 Clitarchus, 137, fr. 4." Cf. Diodorus, XVII, 73, 5. 

128 Clitarchus, 137, fr. ll. See Arrian, Anab., III, 18, 11 for the 
official version of what happened, and with Alexander acting against 
Parmenion's advice. Thais appears in Diodorus, XVII, 72; Curtius, V, 
7, 3ff.; Plutarch, Ales. 38. Tarn (Alew., II, pp. 47-48) accepts the 
official version as true. Berve (Alewarderreich, II, p. 175) cautions us 
against seeing calculation rather than impulse behind Alexander’s act. 

12 Clitarehus, 137, fr. 25 (Curtius, IX, 8, 15). Perhaps Clitarchus 
justified the slaughter by the fact that the Indians in this area used 
poisoned weapons (see Curtius, IX, 8, 20). Clitarchus may have picked 
up the callous attitude towards a netive population characteristic of 
Ptolemaic Egypt. No criticism of Alexander need have been implied. 
Neither would the use of trickery against natives be condemned. But 
see Tarn, Alex., II, pp. 53-54. 

180 Clitarchus, 137, fr. 24. 
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envoys to Alexander.** Finally, there is an anecdote about the 
notorious Harpalus and his mistress.18 

This is as far as che attested fragments take us. The Susan 
is whether they are sufficient to give us any insight into the 
personality of the author and his portrait of Alexander.!* The 
descriptiva passages show us a writer who is entertaining but not 
conscientious. His curiosity about animals or natural phe- 
nomena is easily sazisfied. He likes to startle us with attractive 
or ghoulish details, but he does not appear to have any carefully 
thought out explanations of his own such as we find in Onesi- 
critus, Nearchus, and Aristobulus.!4 This might be ascribed to 
the accidents of survival were it not for the slighting remarks 
about Clitarchus in Quintilian, Cicero, 188 Curtius Rufus,19” 


151 Thid., ir. 31 (Pliny, N. H., ITT, 57). The text of Pliny is variously 
read by different editors, and their different interpretations are shown 
by use of parentheses, etc. Cf. Tarn’s version (Alew., II, p. 21, n. 5); 
the Leyden ed. of 1659 (I, p. 144); Müller, Script. Ales. M., p. 83, 
fr. 23; Teubner ed. of 1933 (Mayhoff). Tarn argues from-the absence 
of any reference to a Roman embassy in the Journal used by Ptolemy 
(Arrian, Anab., VII, 15, 4-6), and from the association of stories about 
a Roman embassy with Alexander’s prediction of Roman sway by land 
and sea, that this must have happened after Cynoscephalae (Tarn, 
Ales., II, p. 24). This may be grented. But, as Berve suggests, the 
Romans may have sought to get in touch with Alexander in view of 
the Samnite war (Alecanderreich, L p. 326}, not unnatural considering 
the intervention of Alexander the Malossian in Italy. Clitarchus, know- 
ing about a Roman embassy, carelessly lumps it in with the embassies 
awaiting Alexander in Babylon. The prophecy of Alexander is quite 
distinct, an addition by a later writer who pounced on the name of 
Rome in Clitarchus. Tarn’s attempt to show that this later writer 
invented the story of the embassy out of whole cloth, using Clitarchus’ 
name, and taat Pseudo-Clitarchus fcoled Pliny is needlessly complicated 
(Alea., TI, pp. 25 £.). It seems perverse when we note that the account 
of the Roman embassy with Alexander’s prophecy in Arrian (Anab., 
VII, 15, 5 f. does not mention Clitarchus, while Pliny who does mention 
Clitarchus, says nothing about a prophecy. Cf. Jacoby, “ Kleitarchos ” 
(2), R.-E., XI, col. 636. 

132 Clitarchus, 137, fr. 30. i ` . 

13° Tarn suggests that even when the style has been changed the’ 
“personality of the scürce may show tkrough the style” (Alez., II, 

. 64).. . 

: 184 See Onesicritus, _34, fr. 22 (on banyan tree, why Indians are 
black, ete.) ; Nearchus, 133, ir. 10b (on why snakes do not drive out 
people entirely); Aristobulus, 139, fr. 35 (on Indian rainfall). 

138 Inst. Or., X, 1, 74. — 339 Cicero, Brut., 42. — 1?! Curtius, IX, 5, 21. 
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and Strabo.!88 But as Jacoby says, this kind of criticism has 
to do with details and need not be taken too seriously.!°° The 
main point is that Olitarchus was read. Strabo’s reference shows 
that.!*° Ir all fairness, then, we must admit Clitarchus’ influ- 
ence on later accounts of Alexander. Without going into the 
details of Tarn’s argument to show that Clitarchus was only a 
minor source for Diodorus Siculus, one observation should be 
made. ‘There is no evidence at all to show that Clitarchus 
painted an unfavorable portrait of Alexander. Yet "Tarn's in- 
sistence that he did underlies his very informative analysis of 
Diodorus! seventeenth book. While it may be true that there 
was no great sympathy with Alexander in the Greek world 
during his lifetime, it is surely unwisé to suppose that an attack 
on Alexander would have been the way to curry favor with 
Ptolemy Soter or with his son. The city of Alexandria where 
the conqueror was buried and where he was worshipped +4? was 
hardly the proper setting for an attack on his memory. Such an 
interpretation would have been unlikely to commend itself to any 
Hellenistic court except that of Cassarder. Hostility to Alez- 
ander was certainly fostered in the Peripatetic school in Athens 
because of the execution of Callisthenes,*** but no evidence has 
been adduced to show its transfer at this time to Alexandria. It 
may be suspected that Alexander was much more popular in 
all the colonial areas than he was in Greece, Onesicritus had 
set the example of treating Alexander as a “philosopher in 
arms.” 144 The student of Stilpo probably sailed on a similar 


188 Strabo, XI, 1, 5; and especially XI, 5, 5 where Clitarchus is 
clearly meant. 

139 P G. H., IID, p. 486, lines 21-25. 

140 Strabo, XV, 1, 69 where he urges those who need more detail to 
consult Clitarehus. 

14 Tarn, Alem. II, pp. 63 ff. 

142 See U. Wilcken, “Zur Entsteh. d. Künig," Siteb. Preuss. Akad., 
1938, p. 305. 

34$ Proof that this came early is furnished by Theophrastus. See 
: Cicero, Tusc. Disp., III, 21. 

141 See Strabo, XV, 1, 64: pórov yap (Boe abréy év Birdos pihosopoŭvra. 
It is also well to remind ourselves that Alexander needed to be made 
interesting. Nothing is duller than a mouotonous succession of easy 
victories. Hence the moral purpose here attributed to Alexander; hence 
also the attempt to make Darius a worthier opponent. Ultimately the 
Alexander of literature even becomes bored with himself, and sighs for 
more worlds to conquer. 
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tack, if we rightly understand the following phrase quoted by 
Stobaeus from Clitarchus: 14 «áca r6Apn kal rà ris Surdpews 
‘trepBalve pérpa. Cn the basis of verbal similarity Jacoby asso- 
ciates this with a passage in Plutarch, where we read: 59 Adrés 
dè réApy Tyv TÓxqv terepBardabac kal thy Oévajuy áperi prdotipospevos. 
. This is in the tradition of Plutarch’s earlier work and of 
nesso art 
Although Clitarchus did ‘not write unfavorably of Alexander 
it must be admitted that he furnished the raw material for later 
accounts of a different character. How can this be explained? 
Onesicritus had done his best to commend Alexander to the 
Cynics, but that did not prevent later writers with the same 
philosophical views from describing Alexander as a typical 
iyrant.** Furthermore they did so in terms made familiar by 
‘Onesicritus’ portrait of Alexander as an ideal king. The very 
existence of a pattern for kingship invited unfavorable compari- 
sons. Similarly Clitarchus must have interlarded his work with 
moral observations. They were probably quite conventional or. 
we would know more about them. A collection of such state- 
ments has in fact come down to us, but. we are not certain that 
the Clitarchus to whom they are attributed was the historian. 
of Alexander, or, iî he was, thai the statements appeared in 
that work.*? Nevertheless a few of them are worth quoting: 


The basis of piety is moderation (éyxpdrea). 
Desire of possessions is the beginning of greed. 
Injustice springs from avarice.**° 


It is better to die than to corrupt the soul by licentiousness.!** 


145 Olitarchus, 137, fr. 35. 

14 Plutarch, Alew., 58; F. G. H., JI D, p. 497, line 36. 

14 De Alemandri Fertuna, I. Sse Tarn, Alew., II, p. 298, and note 144 
above. 

148 The Jetifious account of Alexander's meeting with Diogenes is 
known to everyone. There is an instructive fragment in Papyrus P. 
13044 of the Berlin Museum, published and edited by Ulrich Wileken 
( Alexander der Grosse und die indischen Gymnosophisten," Sifeb.. 
Preuss, Akad., 1923, pp. 150-183;. Here Alexander catechizes a group 
of Indian sages, and the general tcne is favorable to them and critical 
of Alexander. His conduct is judged in terms of the Cynic ideal of a 
.philosopher king put forward by Onesicritus. At one point the sage 
rebukes Alexander: o6 PasiMxóv dort YetdeoOa: (p. 161, Col. V, line 10). 

14? See Jacoby, F. G. H., II D, p. £97, lines 40 £. 

159 Olita-chus, 137, fr. 43. 151 Ibid., fr. 45. 
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A large dowry does not mean betzer children. 

A crown, does not make a wise king; mind is the ruler.!5? 

Cherishing what you ought not, vou will fail to cherish what 
you ought; desire (émvuía) is insatiable, and for that 
very reason unattainable.'5* 


Little imagination is required to see how statements of this 
kind, fully in accord with the views of Stilpo,'5° might be 
twisted into a criticism of Alexander. The occasions when he 
lost his temper were few but memorable, and far more exciting 
to write about tham the perfect seli-mestery he ordinarily dis- 
played. His celebrated 7690s might easily be degraded into 
Inere émiBvpía. 

Criticism of Alexander was effective, not because he was a 
violent man or because his conduct fell short of requirements for 
a philosophic king, but because he gavə a wrench to the fixed 
mental habits of centuries,. When he adopted Persian customs 
and combined elements of Greek and Persian dress, and when 
he moved in the direction of more e.aborate court ceremonial 
his attitude shocked the Greek world. Innovations of this kind 
are generally more resented than outright wickedness, and Alex- 
ander offended Greek and Macedonian alike.5* The far-reaching 
aspects of his program were abandoned when he died, and re- 
action set in. To many Greeks, especially those who remained at 
home, Alexander’s social program must have seemed fantastic. 
The obvious explanation was that the king had been corrupted 
by Oriental influences and turned into a fourth century Sar- 
danapalus. This is a long cry from Clitarchus, but it suggests 
the lines along which an unfavorable portrait of Alexander could 
be drawn from Clitarchus and other eulogistic writers; and 
the association between immorality and the adoption of Oriental 
customs is clear for anyone to read in our extant accounts.19” 
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152 Thid., fr. 50. 163 Thid., fr. 52b. 15 Ibid., fr. 40. 

155 References above, notes 19, 20, 21, 23, 24. : 

25 For the Macedonian feeling about Median dress see Plutarch, 
Alev., 45. 

487 Of. Arrian, Anab., IV, 7, 4-5; Plutarch, Alea., 45; Diodorus, XVII, 
77; Curtius, VI, 2, 1ff.;: Justin, XII, 3. 


CONVENT-ONAL FORMS OF DEBATE AND THE 
MELIAN PIALOGUE, 


Eminent crizics from Dionysius to the present day have keen 
puzzled by the form of the Melian Dialogue in "Thucydides. 
Certain conventional forms of debate and their literary parallels 
are very relevant to this question. The purpose of this article is 
to emphasize the prevalence of these conventions in intellectual 
discussion and literary composition and to consider their relation 
to Thucydidean speeches in general and more particularly to 
the Melicn Diclogue. . , 

In the early sophistic era there were two accepted ways of 
conducting a discussion—paxporoyia and BpaxvAcyia, the inter- 
change of long uninterrupted speeches, and rapid dialogue, the 
latter often in the form of question and answer. Protagoras, 
when taking part in a discussion, was said to be able either to 
deliver long eloquent speeches or play his part in a swiftly 
moving argument,’ and Gorgias claimed to be able to speak at 
the greatest length or with che greatest brevity.2 A similar 
distinction is fourd in the Atooo. Adyo: where the ability xarà 
Bpaxd Stadéyesta, and the ability Sauaycpeiy are said to be- 
long to the same man and the same art. Prodicus, we are 
told, derided this conventional distinction and claimed tha; he 
alone had discovered the right technique ; speeches, he contended, 
should be neither long nor short, but of moderate length (péros 
abrós qipykévar Epi dv Se Aóyeov Téxvgv: deiy Sè ovre pakpóv oùre 
Bpaxéov GAG perpiwy).* The other great sophists too, it appears, 
sometimes protested agzinst a rigid adherence to these conven- 
tions. Gorgias, while promising Socrates to do his best to speak 
briefly, complains that sometimes an answer must be lcng.* 
Protagoras, when Socrates insists that tke discussion must be 
conducted in shor: speeches and short speeches only, plaintively 

asks whether his answers must be unduly short.  Hippias, 


d | Plato, Protag. 329b, 334e, 335b. Cf. slo Theaet. 167d. 

2 Plato, Gorg. 449c, Phaedr. 267b. 

8 Alsoo Adyot, 8, 1 (Diels, Vorsobr., II, p. 415). Cf. the sentiment 
ascribed to Nausiphanes in Philodemus, Rhet., II, 43, 1 (Sudhaus) 

4 Plato, Phaedr. 257b. 5 Plato, Gorg. 440b. © Plato, Protag. 334d. 
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acting as arbitrator between the two, also protests against rò 
axptBés ToUro edos trav SicAdyoy rò xarà Bpaxd Aíav and, like 
Prodicus, counsels moderation.’ Such remonstration on the part 
of Gorgias and Protagoras is natural, as their inclinations were 
obviously towards long uninterrupted speeches, but the fact that 
they should also have professed ability in the briefer method of 
discussion proves the prevalence of both forms. 

The respective merits of the two methods were obviously a 
common topic for discussion. The speakers in Euripides gen- 
erally praise the short form,® as e. g. in Iphigenia at Aulis: 


Taira oor Bpaxéa réAeKTaL kai cad] kai pddia.° 
In the Orestes, however, the opposite view is expressed : 


tà pakpà TOY opurpov Aóyov 
+ z - - X ^ 
erimpoodév tori kal cadi) padrdov kAoew.1? 


Both methods are parodied by Aristophanes in the contest be- 
tween the Just and Unjust Argument in the Clouds. 

The technique of exchanging long speeches grew and developed 
because this was the practice in the law-courts and the Assembly, 
. and the rhetorical schools trained their pupils to take part in 
these. Protagoras appears to have been the first to have taught 
the technique systematically. He maintained there were two 
sides to every question (xpwros čġņ dio Adyous elvar wep) mavròs 
mpáypartos ayrixepévous é\AqAots +) and taught his pupils to com- 
pose speeches attacking and defending the same proposition.'? 
The notoriety he gained for teaching his pupils to make * the 
worse cause appear the better? was not entirely deserved; "° it 
was the natural training for the law-courts.1* The Tetralogies 


7 Plato, Protag. 337e-338a. 

8 For exx. v. Schmid-Staéhlin, Gesch. der gr. Lit., I, 3 (1940), p. 753, 
n. 6. For similar exx. in Thucydides v. infra. 

* Iph. Aul. 400. 

10 Or. 640-641. 

11 Diogenes Laeri., IX, 51. 

1° Eudoxus in Stephanus of Byzantium, a. v. "Agógpa (Diels, Vorsokr.5, 
II, p. 260). | ` à 

15 F, Aristotle, Ehet., IT, 24, 11. 

1t It is difficult to say how far Protagoras taught forensic oratory, 
but it must have keen included in his wodrrexh réxvn, the art of being a 
citizen. ` i 
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of his contemporary Antiphon, which give speeches for prosecu- 
tion and defence in an imaginary case, are models designed to 
teach the same lessor, and other practical examples of this lesson 
are given in the ancnymous Aloon Adyot. 

The technique of argument ep ears to have originated with 
the Eleatic School. Socrates, coarteously offering the Eleatic 
Stranger the choice between makirg a loüg speech or arguing by 
question and answer, says that as a young man he had heard 
Parmenides using the latter metbod.© Again in the Phaedrus 
Socrates contends that the art of rhetoric covers not only 
speeches in the law-courts and Assembly. but argument after the 

. manner of Zeno, the “ Eleatic Palamedes.” 1° It was presumably 
in this sense that Aristotle called: Zeno the founder of “ dia~ 
lectic.” 17 Instruction in these Aóyev dyares formed part of 
Protagoras’ educational system,!? and they were the counterpart 
to his antithetical speeches mentioned above. Diogenes says of 
Protagoras that he neglected the meaning of words and based 
his arguments on tkeir form.!* This particular type of argu- 
ment became immensely popular with the younger intelligentsia. 
It is employed in its most irresponsible form by Euthydemus 
and Dionysodorus in the caricasure drawn by Plato in the 
Euthydemus. Sidgwick,” who held that “the Art of Disputa- 
tion . . . originated entirely with Socrates ” and that “ eristic ” 

as “just an ‘ape’ of the Socratic Elenchus," failed to appre- 
ciate that both the “long” and “short” methods of discussion 
were conventional forms ky the time of Socrates. He argued 
that Protagoras coud not have been an exponent of the argu- 
mentative technique because Pleto depicts him as inexpert in 
this, Protagoras’ talents, it is true, were probably better suited 


15 Plato, Soph. 217c. 

16 Plato, Phaedr. 261. 

i Diogenes Laert, VIII, 57; Sextus Emp., Adv. math., VII, T. Cf. 
Aristotle, Soph. EL, 10, 170b 22 where reference is made to “the 
answerer and Zeno the questioner.” However, while Zeno, or Par- 
menides, may be considered the originator of this form of argument, 
there is nothing to support the report quoted by Diogenes that Zeno 
wrote dialogues (Diogenes Laert, III 48). 

18 Plato, Protag. 332e. Diogenes Laert, IX, 55 attributes a Téxvm 
épiorcxay to Protagoras, 

. 3° Diogenes Laert., IX, 52. 
30 H, Sidgwick, Jouraal of Phil, IV (1872), pp. 298-307. ` 
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o “long” speeches, but he, like the other sophists, felt himself 
bound by convention to profess ability in both forms of discus- 
sion. Sidgwick, however, was probally. right in saying that 
Protagoras could not have originated “ eristic.” | 

These two methods of discussion ere frequently ere in 
the literature of the age. Some traces of their influence can be 
found in the later plays of Aeschylus and in, Sophocles, and in 


Euripides these conventions are followed without restraint. His 


contrasted speeches, e.g. those of Helen and Hecuba in the 
Trojan Women, and his argumentative dialogues, e.g. that 
between Pheres and Admetus in the Aicestis,?? obviously follow 
the same fashion as Protagoras’ antithetical speeches and verbal 
arguments respectively. Epideictic literature was influenced by 
the same conventions. The theme of Prodicus’ ‘Opa: was not 
new. The choice which confronted man between the arduous 
path of virtue and the seductive path of vice had already been 
described by Hesiod, but Prodicus appears to have been the 
first to put it in the form of antithetical speeches, The speeches. 
of Virtue and Vice in Xenophon's reconstruction of this work *4 | 
are strongly reminiscent both in matter and form of the contest 
between the Just and Unjust Argument in Aristophanes’ Clouds. 

Plato’s dialogues reflect both conventions. Although the 
Platonic Socrates professed inability to take part in a discussion 
where long speeches were interchanged (éyd Sì rà paxpì raíra 
adivaros 25), he was well able to do sc and frequently did. In the 
Protagoras it is Socrates himself who initiates this form of dis- 
cussion. He himself preferred dialogue as a surer means of 


21 Troad. 914-965 and 969- 1032. 

22 Alo. 710-729. i 

35 Op, 287-292. 

2 Mem., II, 1, 21-34. 

25 Plato, Protag. 335c. 

2? Plato, ‘Protag. 319-320c and again 342-347a. 0. Gigon (Phyllobolia 
für Peter von der Mihil [Basel, 1946], p. 98 and p. 119) believes it to 
be ‘an argument against the authenticity of the Protagoras that Socrates 
should initiate a discussion with a long speech while. Protagoras should 
reply with a myth, “Sokratisches erscheint im Munde des Scphisten, 
Sophistisches im Munde des Sokrates.” But neither form is peculiarly 
Socratic or un-Socratic; both are variations of traditional forms. For. 
the myth as a traditional form v. W. Aly, “ Formprobleme der frühen 
griechischen Prosa,” pp. 70-76 (Philolog., Supplbd. XXI, Heft III). 
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discovering the truth, but basicaly his criticisms applied not so 
much to & particular method of discussion as to the manner in 
which discussion by either method was conducted. The princi- 
ples of criticism he applies to both methods are the same. 
Agathon’s “long” speech in the Symposium is commended 
because he starts by attempting to define Love (199c) but cen- 
sured because he praises Love indiscriminately (198d-e). Lysias 
“long” speech in the Phaedrus is at fault on both counts, he 
fails to define Love and does not classify his arguments." The 
same criticisms are applied in the Republic to the “ eristic” 
form of argument.5 The misuse of both forms is criticised in 
the Sophist; the popular orator who delivers long speeches 
(paxpois Aóyois) in public and the sophist who argues with short 
speeches (Bpayéor Adyors) in private are both censured because 
they argue without knowledge anc are respectively contrasted 
with the true statesman and the pkilosopher.? The innovation. 
of Socrates, as we see him in Plato, is not the introduction. of a 
new method of discussion but the attempt to apply for the first 
time systematic principles of criticism to the two traditional 
methods, l E l 
The principles of criticism attributed to Socrates, however, 
are not entirely new nor are they always observed by him. Plato 
was fully conscious of the nerrow borderline which divided 
“dialectic " from what he calls * eristic” or “ antilogic ” and is 
at pains to point out where the essential difference lay, e.g. in 
Republic 454a and 539, Meno "5c-d, Theaetetus 164c-d. The 
distinction he draws in these tassages is that dialectic is an. 
honest attempt to discover the truth and does not base arguments 
on the form of words while reglecting their meaning. The 
principle involved in this distinzticn is not new. The difficulty 
of genuine discussion because of the ambiguity of language had 
long since been felt. Euripides makes Eteocles say that dupi- 
Aexros épis would never have arisen i? xaAdy and co$óv had had 
the same meaning for everybody.*° -Prodicus insistence on the 
exact meaning of words is an attempt to alleviate the difficulty 
.and this insistence is constantly schoed in literatufe.8! The. . 


a7 Phaedr. 263-264. Cf. also 237b-2. i 
` 28 Rep. 454a. © 5° Soph. 268b. 3° Euripides, Phoen. 499-500. 

31 See H, Mayer, Prodikos von Keos und die Anfänge der Synonymik 
bei den Griechen (Paderborn, 1913). and W. Woóssner, Die synonymische 
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same endeavour to define words more precisely is often reflected 
in the conventional contrasts Aóye—épyo and véuos—dvors. 
Socratic “dialectic” attempted to give expression to these. 
principles in a definite system, but the distinction Plato makes 
between “ dialectic ” and “ eristic ” is frequently not observed by 
Socrates, and Plato himself obviously realizes this. Callicles in 
the Gorgias, after upbraiding Socrates for his “long” speech. 
(Boxes veareverOar èy rois Adyors ds dAnIds Syurydpos dv),** goes 
on to criticise his earlier interchange of “short” speeches with 
Polus because, instead of trying, to Ciscover the truth as he 
claimed (482e), he based his argument on the form of the words 
TÒ ddxelv re kal tò àBweioÜon. (488a) while taking them in two 
different meanings, In the Theaetetus Socrates imagines Prota- 
goras making much the same objections to his statements about 
motion and the subjectivity of knowledge, and urging him to 
base his arguments not on words themselves but on their real 
meaning. This is presumably an admission that the discussion 
so far has been conducted on “ eristic” principles. “ Eristic ” 
is often referred io as a degenerate offshoot of “ dialectic.” 3 
This is misleading. Both are variations of the same traditional 
form and it is often difficult to Penne ae the one from the 
other," 

It remains to consider the occurrence of the two kinds of 
debate in Thucydides and any light they may throw on his 
methods of composition. As has often been pointed out, Thucy- 
dices tended to group his speeches in pairs and there can be no - 
doubt that he was following the convention of antithetical 
speeches described above. It is equally certain that he followed 
this convention to a degree inconsistent with strict historical 
accuracy. Sometimes these paired speeches are an exposition of 
a stock sophistic theme (e. g. the contrast between rò Sixawv and 
Tò Éuudépov in the speeches of the Corcyreans and Corinthians 


Unterscheidung bei Thukydides und den politischen Rednern der Griechen 
(Würzburg, 1937). 

3? Plato, Gorg. 482e. 

33 Plato, Tkeaet. 168b. 

“E.g. J. Duchemin, “I 'Ayó» dans la Tragédie Grecque (Paris, 
1945], p. 10: “ L'éristique est fille legitime, bien que dégenérée, de la 
dialectique.” : 

35 See R. Robinson, Plato's Earlier Dialectic (Ithaca, 1941), pp. 88-92. 
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at Athens **), Sometimes the contrasted speeches are delivered 
in different places on different occasions, e.g. as Grundy ?” 
points out, Pericles’ speech at Athens (I, 140 ff.) clearly answers 
the Corinthians’ speach at Sparta (I; 120 ff.), and it is unlikely 
he could have known what they said. Unlike forensic speeches, 
. the demegoric speeches of this period (i.e. before the time of 
Demosthenes) were lergely ex-tempore, or were at least designed 
to give this impression, and were not written out beforehand.*? 
The Thucydidean versions, on the other hand, represent a 
studied literary technique, This elaboration is not inconsistent 
with the statement about speeches early in the Historg.?? Thucy- 
dides must keep to the general sanse of what was actually said as 


36 T, 32-43. 

3 G, B. Grundy, Thucydides and the History of his Age (2nd ed., 
1948), T, p. 437, where the correspondence is analysed in detail. 

38T hope to go into this question more fully elsewhere. Here I refer 
only to the following passages: 

(i) Aristophanes, Eg. 347-350. Cleon derides the folly of a man 
thinking he can speak in the Assembly merely because he has delivered 
a successful forensic speech after laboriously learning it off by heart, 
thus implying that ee sp2aking needs an entirely different 
technique, 

(ii) Aleidamas in his attack on written speeches nowhere refers to 
Speeches written for delivery in the Assembly (except as an absurd 
hypothesis in 11) but mentions wriiten forensic speeches (13). 

(ii) Plato, Phaedr. 257-258. The only déyou which politicians com- 
pose are laws and enactments. They are afraid of writing speeches in 
case they may be called sophists. 

(iv) Ibid. 261b: dMà páMora pér mws wepl ras ikas Adyeral re 
kal *ypáóera,. réxva, Aéyerai Bè kal mepi Enunyoplas. “It is chiefly in 
connection with law-suits that one speaks and writes systematically, but 
one also speaks (soc. systematically) in assembly speeches." I.e. forensic 
speeches were written out beforehand, while demegoric speeches were 
not. 

(v) Aristotle, Rhet., III, 1, 7. ol xara Thv Urbxpiow füropes are 
contrasted with oi ypagéuevor X6yot. Ibid., III, 12, 5 shows that speakers 
in the Assembly are meant by the former, as Aristotle implies that 
there is most Urdxpio:s in Sypnyopla. 

This does not mean that political oratory was slipshod or careless. 
On the contrary it tas e highly cultivated technique, but one essentially 
different from the technique of written composition and held in much 
greater esteem. 


7,221,  — n 
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far as this is possible, but the licence he claims of ascribing to 
` his speakers whet he thought required by the occasion and the 
liberty of choosing which speeches ie wished to report gave-him 
considerable latitude; it enabled him io incorporate ideas sug- 
gested by the intellectual trends of his day and express them in 
a form which was in accordance with literary and rhetorical 
conventions. Tais does not mean that he allowed “artistic” 
considerations tc prevail.over “ historical” considerations, if we 
interpret the latter rightly; in writing the speeches Thucydides’ 
aim was to give expression to the eternal verities of history, 
rather than to record exactly what the speakers actually said or 
even what they would have been likely to have said. Prevalent 
rhetorical forms and conventions were among the means he used 
to achieve this aim. It is perhaps not irrelevant to refer here 
to two very interesting articles by J. S. Finley which discuss the 
historical accuracy of the speeches.*° His reasoning, very briefly, 
is as follows: if the same ideas and stylistic characteristics are. 
found in writers of the time when the speeches were delivered 
as we find in the Thucydidean versions, then the speakers might 
have spoken in the way Thucydides makes them speak. The 
arguments by which he proves the hypothesis of this statement 
are incontestable; the characteristics of thought and style he 
mentions were undoubtedly found in literature before Gorgias’ 
visit to Athens in 427 and continued to be found after Thucy- 
dides’ death, as she writing of Isocrates shows. But I do not see 
how this proves his general conclusion or shows that statesmen 
and generals delivering speeches of an ex-tempore nature before 
the Assembly could have spoken as they are made to speak in the. 
literary versions of Thucydides. The parallels quoted by Finley 
are literary parallels, as there is necessarily no extant specimen 
of a genuine demegoric.speech of this period. There must 
admittedly have been common ground between the real and the 
literary speech (stock sid ete.), but the two are essen- 
tially different. 


*9'* Euripides and Thucydides," H. S. OC. Ph., XLIX (1938), and * The 
Origins of Thucycides’ Style," H. 8. 0. Ph., L (1959). 

«1 The surviving fragment of a deliberative speech ascribed to Thrasy- 
machus (Diels, Vorsokr.5, II, pp. 321-324) and the fragment of Lysias’ 
deliberative speech (XXXIV) are both literary compositions on the 
lines of Isoerates’ Archidamus, etc. 
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While antithetical speeches are eommon in Thucydides, the 
Melian Dialogue is the only example of the argumentative form 
of discussion. Befcre considering why Thucydides here, and 
here alone, usec this form, two theories which have been sug- 
gested may be briefly considered. (a) Some have thought the 
form was due to the influence of drama.*?* The Melian debate is, 
however, essentially an intellectual discussion. Parallels in 
drama can only be found where the writer was subject to the 
same rhetorical and intellectual influences as Thucydides, e. g. 
in Euripides. (b) Grundy recently reaffirmed his belief in the 
theory he expressed many years ago that the dialogue represents 
a rough cutlins summarizing arguments which Thucydides 
intended tc worx up into two long antithetical speeches.** This 
seems in the highesi degree improbable. The dialogue as we 
have it is cbviously no rough draît, but an elaborately wrought 
composition. Not only is there no evidence to support Grundy’s 
theory, but, at the very beginning of the dialogue, attention is 
specially drawn to tke fact that there will nat be the usual long 
antithetical speezhes. 

The key to the solution of this problem i is to be found in the 
opening speech. The Athenians propose that, as they are to: 
. address a select commission, not the body of the people, they 
should not deliver a continuous speech (£vvexeé foe), and the 
Melians should not answer in a single speech (&ì Ady), but 

should interrup; whenever they disagreed. It is exactly the 
same distinction between rapid dialogue and interchange of long: 
speeches found s5 often in Plato and elsewhere. Apart from the 
examples a:readz cited, there is a passage in Plato's Sophist * 
where this distinction is drawn in greater detail. Here the 
Eleatic Stranger says controversy may be of two kinds (a) the' 
interchange of long speeches (pnjreow rpòs évavría pren Aóyov) as 
in the law-courts where there is public discussion on what is 
„just and unjust and (b) the private (rò 8 è iB(os). controversy 
cut up into questions and answers. One form of the latter is 


*? Notably F. M. Cornford (Thucydides Mythistoricus [1907]). This 
view was successfully, countered by W.RE.M. Lamb (chap. VI, Clio 
HEnthroned [1914]. | 

43 Q. B. Grundy, op. cit., I, pp. 19004, II, p. 62, n. 

“y, 85. 

55 Soph. 225hb-c. 
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‘the “ eristic”” controversy which follows certain rules (érexvov) 


and disputes about the essence of justice and injustice (epi 
dixalwy abriv Kal a8ixwy) and other subjects. A similar distinc- 
tion is drawn in the Phaedrus ** where Socrates contends that 
the art of rhetoric is concerned not only with speaking in the 
law-courts and other public assemblies but also with speaking in 
private gatherings (o) pdvor èv dikaotypiors kal door ddAou Inpdoror 
aAAOyoL, GAA Kaley idiows). Here again, as the context shows, 
Socrates refers to the “ eristic ” controversies. It is undovbtedly 


. from these private intellectual discussions that the Melian Dia- 


logue takes its form. Some scholars ** take the view that this 
dialogue is merely an extreme example of Thucydides’ tendency : 
to group his speeches in pairs. In the opening speech, however, 
Thucydides is at pains to contrast the dialogue form with the 
usual antithetical speeches. The distinction between the two - 
forms of debate is-egain emphasized as the dialogue progresses 
(89) in the contrast between Adyuv pros dmorov and èf dy 
éxérepot dAn0ias dpovotpey. The speakers, like Socrates, advocate 
the shorter form of debate as being more accurate. : There are 
also references elsewhere in Thucydides, as in Euripides (v. 
supra), to the respective merits of long and short speeches.*? 
Thucydides does not follow the “ eristic ” dialogue closely in its 
strictly technical form, as we find it later described by Aristotle 
in the Refutations of the Sophists. The Melian Dialogue does 
not in the main consist of question and answer and there is no 
attempt to score a point by “ observing the form while neglecting 
the meaning of words.” Such Anpyyara or pAvapia as Callicles 
calls them *? would have been ridiculous in the context and there 
is no reason to suppose that the “short” method of discussion 
was always carried on in this manner. In any case Thucydidean 
speeches whether “long” or “short,” like the corresponding 
speeches in Euripides or Plato, were literary adaptations. All 
these writers were influenced by the conventional forms of dis- 
cussion, but they all allowed themselves considerable freedom 


49 Phaedr. 2612. 

+ E. g. G. Deininger, Der Melierdialog (1939), pp. 138-9, and Schmid- 
Stühlin, Gesch. der gr. Lit., I, 5 (19481, p. 91, n. 1. 

48 For. exx. v, Schmid-Stahlin, op. cit., I, 5, p. 173, n. 4. 

+ Gorg. 486c. - 
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in adapting these forms to suit their own purposes and their 
own type of composition. 

Dionysius °° applies the term dicAoyos to the speeches of the 
Plataeans and Archidamus in the second book," but in their 
present form there is obviously no parallel here to the Melian 
Dialogue. This exchange consists cf two pairs of short speeches, 
the second Plataean speech being in Oratio Obliqua. The style 
is simple and straightforward and there is little trace of rhe- 
torical embellishment. Probably these speeches represent “ the 
general sense of what was actually said.” They suggest the raw 
material out of which Thucydides might have composed two 

felaborate antitheticel speeches or, had the occasion been more 
suitable for this form, an argumentative discussion on the lines 
of the Melian Dialogue. I completely fail to understand on 

© what Aly? bases his supposition that in the Melian Dialogue 
we have “nur einen Entwurf," but “in der Platéerverhandlung 
sine fertige Ausführung." The opposite is surely the case. 

Attempts have been made to trace the gradual development of 
the dialogue form in Thucydides.°*: Rittelmeyer sees the 
Melian Dialogue as the culmination of tentative experiments in 
the dialogue form in I, 81, 2-4, IT, 71-74, VI, 38, 4-5, and VI, 
39, 1, and uses this alleged development as proof that the 
Melian Dialogue was written later than other parts of the history. 
The only one of these examples where there is anything like a 
dialogue, i.e. II, 71-74, has been. discussed in the previous 


varagraph. The others are conventional devices used in all 


Zorms of oratory—the rhetorical question and an imaginary 
objection or assertion by an opoonent. These have nothing to 
do with the development of tke dialogue form. The Melian 
Dialogue, on the contrary, is based on a form of debate which 
was well developed in actual discussion at least, if not in 
literature, by the time of Thucydides. It need not surprise one 
that the Melian Dialogue is the only example of its kind in 
Thucydides. The History would naturally deal mainly. with 


5? De Thuc. 37. 
51 II, 71-72. 
52 W, Aly, op. cit., p. 98, n, 


s E.g. R. Hirzel, Der Dialog (Leipzig, 1895), I, pp. 44-45 and P. 


Rittelmeyer, Thukydides und die Sophistik (Leipzig, 1915), p. 162. Cf. 
also G. Deininger, op. cit., pp. 138-9. 


E 
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Snpnyopia:, speeches in the Assembly, and. rò xarà Bpaxd Siaré- 
yechar, as found in iS odAAoyor would not normally find a place 
there. But the situation at Melos on the arrival of the Athenian 
generals provided Thucydides with a peculiarly suitable oppor- 
tunity for the use of the dialogue form. Here the debate was 
* & bdtyous” and “ xab’ jovxíav." Moreover, the ethical principle 
involved, the natural right of the strong to rule the weak, was 
a favourite theme for discussion in those informal gatherings 
mentioned above. ` 

Exactly how far the Melian debate as described by Thucydides 
is historical fact and how far it is rhetorical elaboration can 
naturally only be conjectured. There is no reason to doubt that, 
private discussions took place between the Athenian generals" 
and Melian delegates as Thucydides says in V, 84, 3. For here 
Thucydides is describing rà épya róv rpay0évruv and to deny the 
validity of this statement is to deny what Thucydides says about 
the narrative part of the History in I,22, 2. We may reasonably 
suppose that Thucydides’ enquiries enabled him to discover ý 
éuyraca yvopg of what was actually said at these discussions. 
Perhaps it amounted to something like this: “in these discus- 
sions the Athenians bluntly advised the Melians to submit to 
their superior strength, but they were unable to prevail upon 
the Melians who relied upon the justice.of their cause and the 
support of the Spartans.” Thucydides may, of course, have had 
more information at his disposal, but probably very little more. 
If the dialogue is stripped of rhetorical flourishes and reduced 
to its essential substance, the residue is small. It would be 
quite in accordance with Thucydides’ professed methods to 
expand this into a debate on the lines of the “eristic” con- 
troversies. 

That the dialogue should actually have taken place as Thucy- 
dides des2ribes it is inconceivable. Official representatives of 
states, even of Greek states, could not have argued so aca- 
demically on matters of such moment. There are indications 
elsewhere in Thucydides that he ascribes to his speakers state- 
ments mcre appropriate to these ¿šot otAAoyo. than to practical 
polities. The claim that it is the natural right of the strong 
tc rule the weak is made by the Athenian delegates in the 
first congress at Sparta: où’ at pro, rot rorovtov trdp£avres, dir 
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aiel kabeoréros töv oov bro roi Ovrarorépov xaretpyeoda.8* Scholars 
have questioned the suitability of such a claim in the mouths of 
spokesmen of Periclean Athens. The Athenian generals at 
Melos are made to say much the same thing in slightly different 
language: jyotpefa yap Tó re Giov oén, Tò àvÜpómeóv rc cadiis 
| Gt wavrds td pioews dvaykatas, où dv Kparjj, Epyew* Kal fueis obre 
Oévres Tov vipov obre reu£yo apro: xpnodpevot, dvra Sè maparaBdvres 
kal écópevoy és aleì karaAsiyovres xpopela adr. Both statements 
suggest a Thrasymachus or Callicles taking part in an informal 
discussion rather than the international politics of real life. 
Finley defends tke historical accuracy of the debate by the 
statement that dialogue was a well-established form when the 
incident took place and quotes examples of “ eristic ” dialogues, 
e.g. Platos Euthydemus5" But, as the two passages from the 
Sophist and the Phaedrus cited above show,5 the “ eristic ” 
dialogue was confined to lso: otMoyor. There is no evidence to 
suggest that statesmen and generals could have negotiated in this 
manner; on the contrary, we find it stated that, unlike Prota- 
goras, Pericles and other statesmen were incompetent to take 
part in this form of debate; for if interrupted and asked a 
question (as the Athenians proposed the Melians should inter- 
rupt and question taem), they always spoke at length (opuxpà 
epwinbévres SdAtxov kararetvovor ros Aóyov).? Similarly Isocrates 
praises the young Alexander because he considers “ eristic” 


54 I, 76, 2. 

55 E.g. Grundy, op. cit, II, p. 66: “It is somewhat strange that 
Thucydides, who had ro sympathy with this law, inserts this passage 
in a speech made by an Athenian delegate at a time when Athens was 
under the control of Pericles. Various explanations of it are possible, 
but no one af them is convincing.” 

se V, 105, 2. Thucydides obviously reflects a common subject of intel- 
-lectual disecssion. Cf. Thucydides, IV, 61, 5; Democritus, frag. 267 
(Diels) ; Euripides, frag. 261 (Nauck); Gorgias, Helen 6; Plato, Gorg. 
483d and Rep. 338c. 

57 Euripides and Thucydides,” H. S. O. Ph., XLIX (1938), p. 50. 

58 I e. Phoedr. 26la and Soph. 225b. The distinction drawn in the 
latter passage between ‘ long ” speeches delivered in publie and “ short ” 
speeches in private is found again in Soph. 268b, dyyoole re kal pakpois 
Aévyois . . . Wig re kal Bpaxéor Aóryois. 

5° Plato, Protag. 3292. 
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although useful in private discussions (év rais idias ScatpeBals) 
as ill suited to statesmen and kings? Current convention, how- 
ever, and the fast that a debate epi Sixalwy adray kal ddixwy ” 
took place “ êv dAfyors” at Melos, may well have led Thucydides 
to compose the elaboration we find m the fifth book of the 
History. ; 


H. Lr. Hupson-WILLIAMS. 
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30 Isocrates, Ep. V, 3. 


. THREE ATTIC INSCRIPTIONS CONCERNING THE 
EMPEROR COMMODUS. 


The importance of the three Attic documents here presented 
lies, I believe, not in any new light which one of them is sup- 
posed to shed on the character of the rule cf Commodus but in 
their contribution to the chronology of the reign of Commodus 
and of course in their local interest. 

In the time of Commodus the Athenians divided the year into 
thirteen prytanies, the length of which varied according to the 
length of the year. In an ordinary year of 854 + 1 days the 
first three prytanies presumably lasted for 28 days, the next 
nine prytanies for 27 days, and the last for 27 + 1 days! Dur- 
ing an intercalary year of 384 + 1 days the prytanies would be 
of 30 and 29 days each without exact correspondence to the 
month. The order of full-months cf 30 days and hollow months 
of 29 days was not fixed but depended upon the first appearance 
of the new moon ard was affected by inability to see the moon 
because of weather conditions.? Each month began theoretically 
with the appearance of the new mcon. 

In the time of Commodus, however, the Attic year, hence also 
Prytany I, began no longer on the first of the month Heka- 
tombaion but on the first of Boedromion.® Posideon, the fourth 
month of every year, is equated by Plutarch * with the Roman 
January. In the post-Hadrianic period Posideon was called 
Hadrianion and this was the month to be duplicated in an 
intercalary year. Since. Plutarch knew well both the Roman 
(Julian) and the Athenian celendars, the equation indicates 
something, though obviously net an exact equivalent. Remem- 


1 W, K. Pritchett and O. Neugebauer, The Calendars of Athens (Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1947), p. 89. I see no reason for any change in this 
respect from the system of the thirteen prytanies in the Hellenistic 
Period. See also W. K. Pritchett, “ Julian Dates and Greek Calendars,” 
C. P., XLII (1947), pp. 235-243, but at this date the Roman calendar 
never had thirteen months, so that we are dealing with only one incon- , 
stant factor, the Athenian calendar. 

2 Pritchett and Neugebauer, pp. 1-33. 

3 P. Graindor, Athènes sous Hadrien (Cairo, 1924), pp. 15-17. 

t Life of Caesar, 37, 3: lorapevov ’Iarvovaplov pyyds .(odros & à» eim 
Tloodeay 'A&gvalow). — . : . 
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bering that an Athenian month shifts its position in respect to 
the Julian calendar about nine to eighteen days in or just after , 
an intercalary year, and about ten davs in any other year, we 
may represent the first four months of the Athenian calendar as 
follows: 

Athenian Month Its Nearest Equivalent 


1. Boedromion October 
2. Pyanopsion l November 
3. Maimakterion December 
4. Hadrianion January 


Since the Athenian month began theoretically just after the 
. first appearance of the new moon, we may copy the possibilities 
for the first four months of the Athenian year 187/8 A. D. from 
the table apud F. K. Ginzel, Handbuch der mathematischen 
und technischen, Chronologie, II (Leipzig, 1911), p. 553. 


"New Moon 


August 21, 187 
September 19, 187 
October 18, 13" 
November 17, 187 
December 17, 187 
January 15, 188 


If we assume that the fourth month Hadrianion began on 
December 18, we may assume that the first prytany began in 
the third week of September and was drawing to its close about 
the middle of October. Of course w2 do not know whether the 
preceding Attic year, 186/7 A. D., was ordinary or intercalary. 
We can, however, count back from September 19, which we 
assume as approximately the last day of 186/7 A.D., to place 
the tenth prytany of that year in the approximate period June 
5 io July 1, if it is an ordinary year, or May 28 to June 25, 
if it is an intercalary year. Ii Hadzianion of 187/8 really did 
begin on December 18, 187, as we assume, then the tenth prytany 
of 186/7 A.D. was drawing zo a close in the fourth week of 
June, 187 A.D. Although the calendarie character of the year 
186/7 is not known and although the commencement of the 
month Hadrianion of 187/8 is not fixed with absolute certainty, 
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nevertheless the dates at which the tenth prytany of 186/7 and 
the first prytany of 187/8 were drawing to a close can be de- 
termined within pretty narrow limits. 

Two of the texts here presented are catalogues of prytaneis 
erected by the prytaneis at the, end of their prytany. The third 
is an imperial letter. 


I. 


Discovery of a new iragment has enabled Raubitschek? to 
reconstruct the unusual heading cf an Athenian prytany eata- 
logue, I. G., 11?, 1796 + 1800. I here present the corrected text 
of the first ten lines with some alterations of my own. 


Late June 187 A.D. - 
DE]z veleni [xai vig eis] 
[aid ]va Sapori, z[o5 pey]iorov Aî[r]oxpd[ropos Koícapos] 
[M AòpyAi]Jov [| Kopupddou| 'Avr]e»tvov E[$oe]8o[?s Eò]ry[xois Zefe 
['E]ci dpyovros II [Aî]Alov G:ofjtav [o9] 
5  [Ma]pafevíov, z[zi ris Sexdrns [rpv]ra 
[veta]s, of xpur[dvels 75s Cirpi[3os] pu 
[Ags abrolts r[uwwyo]arres «ai r[ods duo lel 
[rovs dvéypayar, oJrplar]moslyros eub rà 
[Sava roð «ai iepéws oi] Te[rp] gov "Aor 
10 [esso Ta] pynrriov. 


The erasure of the first six letters of the name of Commodus 
in line 3 is preserved on one fragment. 

In lines 1-2 Raubitschek restored ['E]zì vein. [xai | els aid |va 
Stapovit, x7r., to which I have two objections. First of all, 
before the phrase eis aidva Staxovm, Athenians would have written 
the article which is grammatically necessary. Secondly there 
ought to be in line 1 about nine letters hugging the central 
decoration to the right as to the ‘eft. In line 3 the element 


5'The Julian calendar had been gaining at the rate of one day every 
128 years since 8 A. C., but this advance of only one full day by 187 
A.D. may have been offset by a possible delay in observation of the new 
moon at Athens. 

SA. E. Raubitschek, “Commodus and Athens,” Commemorative 
Studies in Honor of Theodore Lesliz Shear, pp. 279-290, especially pp. 
279 f. (= Hesperia, Supplement VIII [1949]). 
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ZeBaoroo, which Raubitschek refrained from restoring, is indis- 
. pensable. In lires 9-10 he restored [3rAa iepéos "AmóAAovos] 
Ila[vo]óov *AvoA|[Ao8ápov roî-------- Talpyyrriov, but for 
the style of my restoration the reader is referred to I. G., II°, 
3173, 3243 and 8270,—also to Hesperia, XI (1942), pp. 67 £, 
No. 33, which should read orpar[n]yoiv[ros ext | rods ózA«- 
[rle[s roi Kai | [par]8uly]rod 7[o? Ards.7]o[3 ev | 'O]Avn[mío 
TB KA Tha ]7p6{[xAov | Aa] prr[péos. 

The main question facing the editor of this inscription was 
the victory mentioned in line 1. On this Raubitschek has noth- 
ing to say. The date is determined first of all by the presence 
of the title Edruyijs (Feliz), for the restoration of which Raubit- 
schek correctly :nferred that the lester traces quite sufficed. 
Commodus received this title in 185 after the death of Perennis. 
The .British War followed by the great mutiny which Pertinax 
quelled early in 186 * (according to the usual dating) might well 
have provided this occasion for mentioning a victory. On the 
other hand, with reference to the annual rotation of secretaries 
and to evidence în the catalogue Raubitschek dates the inscrip- 
tion convincingly to the year 186/7 A.D. The end of the 
tenth prytany came in the early sammer of 187, whereas one 
would expect the celebration of the British War to have occurred 
in the spring of 186 A.D. Hence it would not seem to have 
been the British War, but the bellum desertorum. This war is 
dated by a comment in the Vita Pescennii Nigri, 3, 4 to the 
period 186-188 A.D.8 In our inscription the special reference 
to the emperor’s preservation would be an oblique reference to 
the emperor’s escape from the assassination so daringly planned 
by Maternus the leader of the rebels. The news of the final 
victory in Gaul presumably reached Athens in the tenth prytany 
of 186/7 A. D., i.e. June or even May of 187 A. D. 

One small point still deserves attention, In line 4 Raubit- 
schek restored the archon’s neme as T ['Iov]AMov Gwcfftay [o9] 
and for the family referred the reader to I. G., II?, 3720. He 


1J, M. Heer, Der historische Wert der vite Commodi in der Sammlung 
der scriptores historiae Augustae, p. 73 (= Philologus, Supplementband 
IX [1904]). 

8 See A. Stein, R.-E., XIV, col. 2193, 3.0. “ Maternus," and Mason 
Hammond, Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, LI (1940), p. 60. 

? Herodian, Ab excessu Givi Marci, I, 10. 
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" undoubtedly meant I. G., II?, 3715, which reads ‘H «óXu AÍ 
<"Ap>ptov (or Al ‘Pépiov but not Alpdpiov) Xeoímarpov SaSodyov, 
Aaporédrous Kai QoBiavoo trav Sadcuygodyrror Eyyovov. ‘While a 
gentilicium Aerarius is indeed attested, it is attested in the 
wrong milieu to be absolutely convincing as the nomen of an 
aristocratic daduchic house, and I have long been puzzled by it, 
without, however, Caring to question it on ‘subjective grounds. 
But a comparison of I. G., IIS 3715 with the heading of this 
inscription suggests that in bota cases the romen is Aelius. In 
fact, the broken initial of the archon’s praenomen has a hori- 
zontal bar extending left of the vertical stroke; hence this initial, 
which Raubitschek reproduces as an undotted gamma, is really 
& pi At Athens the praenomea Publius regularly accompanied 
the gentilicium Aelîus, ard the space is satisfactorily filled even 
without tke insertion of an omizron after the pi. 


I 


The first seven lines of I. G., II°, 1792 seem to run EEE, 
as follows: J 


[Tot uey]iorov ida [Kaicapos Aov AdpyAiov ] 

Koppédov ’Avrorivov X[e8aor0d EvoeBois Ebrv] 

xoUs Byoaéws waryyupiap| xo3vros èr’ dpyeyros rijs] 

néiews ? To *" Tepogdrrow c[vpargyoovros èrì rà Sra] 
5 Alodlavos [BAv(éws)< B]logspopi[ vos — of mpvráves ris] 

*Avrioxi8os [duds] reuýloarres čavroùs kai rovs] 

[é]wtrovs dvé[ypayay]. 


The editors of J.G., II°, 1792 have assumed that the first 
extant line was the second line of the inscription. Now Raubit- 
schek (p. 284) reports thet enoagh surface is preserved to make 
it apparent that the first extant line is also the first line of the 
original inscription. This valuable determination disposes of 
the possibility of restoring a reference to victory and preserva- 
tion of the emperor Commocus. 

The restoration [Tot pey]ío-ov and the determination that 
the name cf Commodus, in which the right praenomen may well 
have been abbreviated, continued through the demotic in line 
3 were made by the writer ir Hesperia, XI (1942), p. 67. 
Raubitschek, however, recognized that the word savgyvptap [ xoovros 
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went with the preceding name and not with that of the hiero- 
phant as previous editors had taken it. On the other hand, as 
if the office of panegyriarch could serve as an eponymous office 
by which to date Attic inscriptions, he tried to restore [Er] 

. ravpyvpiap[yoùyros, but the writer submits that an Attic 
inscription cannot be dated in this way. Moreover, this false 
conception of the first phrase led Raubitschek into difficulties 
at the beginning of line 1 where the lacuna, when compared with 
the other lines, avrears to be of only six letters. His first sug- 
gestion, [Eri pey]icrov without the grammatically necessary 
article, need not 5e considered; in his alternate suggestion, 
which, retairing the article, postulates a line beginning three 
letters further to the left than any other line, the design is 
unsatisfactory. In the latter case, however, the fundamental 
objection is to the interpretation reflected in the construction 
with êri. 

In line 3, although he could adduce no exact parallel for the 
phrase dpyuy ris wéAews, he restored ravnyvpiap xovros, dpxovros 1° 
ris] | wóAcos. Except for the absence of preposition or con- 
nective this may well be right, because an illuminating parallel 
does exist in I. G., II?, 2338, where the phrase “archon of the 
polis? is used to distinguish the title more emphatically from 
the title “archon of the genos." Similarly in our inscription the 
phrase “ archon of the polis? may have been used to distinguish 
the title more emphatically from the title “archon of the festal 
assembly (= panegyriarch).” 

With reference to the hoplite general Raubitschek showed that 
the inscription could not be dated in the Attic year 188/9. He 
went on to infer, however, that the letter of Commodus to the 
Athenians, which will be treated in section IIT, was written in 
187 A. D., that the sacrifices mentioned in that letter were con- 
nected with the emperor's róle as panegyriarch, and that there- 
fore our inscription commemorating the emperor's rôle as pane- 
gyriarch probably belonged to the Attic year 187/8. But there 
is no evidence for connecting our inscription with that imperial 
letter. Let us esk ourselves first of all what the panegyriarch 
did. In the writer’s opinion the panegyriarch was expected to 
entertain the visitors who came to Eleusis every four years for 


1° He found the phrase in I. G., II°, 2953, where, however, it is a mere 
restoration. 
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the festival of the Mysteries in Boedromion. The reader will 
note that this orytany actually was the prytany coinciding with 
the month Bcedromion.. ‘The reader will note also that the 
inscription was erected at Eleusis. Now the other prytany 
catalogues hav= all been found in Athens, and the reasons for 
erecting this catalogue at Hleusis were these: 1) because of 
services performed by the prytaneis for the penteteric festal 
assembly at Eleusis, 2) because in the year of the festal assembly 
the Council was accustomed to hold its last meeting of the first 
prytany, the iepà Bovdy, perhaps on the 28th of Boedromion, at 
Eleusis. On p. 284 Raubitschek argues that the erection of the 
monument at 3leusis “may be explained by the fact that the 
archonship was held by the Hierophantes,” but the provenience 
of the arehon.by whom, an inscription is merely dated never 
determined where t3e inscription had to be erected. 

Therefore, it was the year of a festal assembly, and since the 
Attic year 18859 is excluded because of the hoplite general, and 
earlier yegrs fcr another reason," it must have been the festal 
assembly in the early autumn of 192 A. D.” 

The question now arises whether the emperor went to Athens 
in 192 A. D. fo- the Mysteries ir Boedromion. This visit would 
. surely have been mentioned in the sources, and, since it is not, 
one can probably infer that the emperor did not personally 
preside over the festal assembly but contented himself with 
defraying the rot inconsiderable expense for the entertainment 
of visitors. ae 

Perhaps the chief importance of this document lies in its con- 


“The altar priest, one of the asseitoi, for whom see the Harvard 
Theological Review, XLITI (1950). 

12 This year, 192/3 A. D., has been assigned to the archon C. Helvidius 
Seeundus because of I. G., II°, 2136, an ephebie catalogue for a year 
close to 195 when neither Commodeia nor Severeia were celebrated at 
Athens, but the year of Helvidius Secundus can be 193/4 as well as 
192/3. From Herodian, II, 7 and 14 and the Vita Pescennii Nigri, 5, 6 
and 8, 1, it looks as if Greece were on the side of Pescennius Niger in 
193/4, while the subsequent anger af Septimius Severus indicates that 
Athens did not leap tc the right side like Nicomedia. Where the Vita 
Severi, 8, 12 refe:s to the preliminary dispatch of a single legion as a 
vanguard to occupy Greece and Thrace for Severus in 193 before the 
troops of Niger, che word Graeciam obviously means Thessalonica and 
other points along the Via Egnatia (cf. S. N. Miller, C. A. H., XI 
[1939], p. 6, note 3), not Achaia and its free cities. 
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nection with I.G., II?, 1110 (= S.I. G.5, 873). The latter 
contains a letter of Commodus to the Eumolpidae who had 
invited him to become their archon. The emperor replies 
graciously, “I accept the title of archon as you have asked, in 
order that if the secret rites of the Mysteries receive some 
additional suppart, worship may be rendered to the goddesses in 
a more glorious and reverent manner even on account of that 
archon of the genos of the Eumolpidae whom you have elected, 
and in order that aiter being already enrolled among the Eu- 
molpidae I may not seem now to declirie the practical obligation 
of the honor which I enjoyed before this post.” The practical 
obligation was of course financial in character, and from our. 
inscription the exact character of the obligation emerges with 
greater clarity. The newly appointed archon of the Eumolpidae 
was expected to serve as panegyriarch at the next festal assembly 
of the Mysteries.!* 

One small point may as well be E] In line 5 one 
vacant space before and one vacant space after the abbreviated 
gentilicium would have sufficed to focus properly the reader’s 
attention upon this part of the inscription; the second vacant 
space is an error, reflecting either careless spacing or the uncut 


letter in an original draughi Tov. 


III 

In a felicitous collocation of some new fragments from the 
American Excavations in the Athenian Agora with I. G., II°, 
1109, 2771, and 3412 and with another old fragment in the 
Epigraphieal Museum at Athens, Raubitschek 14 has contributed 
a valuable recorstruction of an epistle ‘from Commodus to the 
Athenians dated between December 10, 186 and December 10, 
187 A. D. by the reference in line 6 tc the twelfth grant of the 


18 My interpretation of the rôle of the panegyriarch and the connec- 
tion with the Mysteries is based on Plutarch, Quaest. conviv., II, 2, 1 
and V, 5, 2, plus the evidence from the sort of men who appear as 
panegyriarchs in J. G., II°, 3592, 3609, 3614, 3615, 3669 and 3692. 

The first citation of I. Œ., II°, 3218 and the style of I. G., IP, 3616 
suggest thai both a new archon of the Ceryces and a new archon of the 
Eumolpidae were expected presently to undertake for the city either 
this liturgy at the Mysteries or the agonothzsia of the penteteric Greater 
Eleusinia. 

14 A, E. Eaubitschek, op. cit., pp. 286-290. 
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tribunician power." His text of the. first group“? of fragments 
need not be reproduced. His text of the second group with lines 
11 f., after a lacuna of indeterminable extent, reads as follows: 


‘ca. 9 ca, 15 
[=~] Wier «lat —E=--1 kai gyveoptaley 
ca. 8 - > 3:476 M , Nl. 3 / 
[29 —] raîpor. év[éoraXa wept r]osrwv kai TG. érirpózrox 
ca. 5 ca. 8 ca. 11 ca. 11 
[pov [- 55 -] -2L [-- 4 —-- ] --5——--— ] "A«eiAuos 
TAÀofpío|v ó bwaruós: AdpńMos K]Aéavüpos 6 rpodeds 
N35 ` ~ H x ~ " ~ 3 - 
15 pov kal émi [rip rot Caddpou kai r]o9 apros rod èpoŭ 
miotw émre[raypévos* — Abpiuo]s Aáptyos è íAos pov 
xai rjv vá&w r@[v ‘EMmixov émto]roAGy memi reupévos - 
TosAtos Kdrdtd[35 ó dios pov kal ézi 7]}v röv ka£óXov Adyo[v] 
H 3 T7 2 £ 2 4 ca. 2 
vpooruoíay èr|{-poros émirerpappévo]s* Aopiuos [~-= —] 


In lines 18-19 the first name is erased, then comes that of 
Acilius Glabrio cos. ord. of 186 A. D., then that of the notorious 
Cleander who was still a cubiculo and not yet pretorian prefect, 
then that of the ad epistulis graccis, and then that of the a 
rationibus himself!" rather than, as Raubitschek prefers, a pro- 
curator who “served under the a rationibus.” Moreover, I do 
not believe that Julius Candicus was a man “of senatorial 
rank” who ^ devoted himself to an equestrian career." 18 He 
is more likely to be descended from a client or freedman of the 
great senatorial family to which the editor assigns him than 
from the family itself. Nor is there any reason to believe that 
Aurelius Larichus came from Sappho’s family. 


15 Mason Hammond, “The Tribunician Day in the Early Empire,” 
Memoirs of the American Academy in Rome, XV (1938), pp. 49-53. 

16 Lines 1-10. The -estoration of lires 1-3 is suspect in that where 
the emperor’s ancestors are enumerated the element ZefacroU appears 
in the name of Antorinus Pius bui not in that of Marcus Aurelius. 
The word xaípe» and nothing else should have been restored in line 8, 
The body of the epistle began in line 9, perhaps with the words 
DEE dp ariyyleMor. 

17 What remains of the title does not, I think, belong to the easily 
translated title of a procurator but zo the title of an imperial secretary 
(cf. the renderings of the phrases a cubiculo and ab epistulis graecis). 
The word mpocracia points to the man at the top, and the mpoecrós or 
Tpoorarys TOv Kadddov véywr ought ta be the a rationibus. 

18 Must the ephebe Pom (peius) Magnus who appears in F. @., IL, 
2099 of 169/70 be a descendant of Pompey? Hardly. 
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“The fact that (Acilius Glabric) is mentioned first in the 
list shows his importance,” says Raubitschek. Here again I am 
unable to go along with the editor. It seems to.me, that line 13 
contained a date by the Roman consuls of 186 A.D. The name 
of the:senior consul has been erased, but in the erasure the 
photograph of the squeeze seems to show traces which would 
fit the name [Mépxos Aipripuos Koppod]o[s Xefla] oT [ó]s. Acilius 
Glabrio, mentioned here as one of the consuls, has nothing to 
do with the following group:: In line 14 one might perhaps 
restore Umárevov instead of é bwarwós, and if so, the phrase èv & 
{ére) before the name of Commodus in line 13. 

The list begins accordingly with the name of the influential 
favorite Aurelius Cleander, and since senators would have been 
mentioned first, the list, if I am right about a dating by the 
consuls of 186 A.D., includes nc senators whatsoever. The 
editor says (p. 288) that “the correct meaning of the list of 
names -cannot yet be determined," but if I understand his 
remarks on p. 287, he is inclined tc believe that these high 
officials had been or would go on a visit to Athens. I, on the 
other hand, am inclined to believe that these officials were the 
men with whom, in 186 A.D., the emperor had discussed the 
plans for an extraordinary outlay of funds in connection with 
a festival, an imperial cabinet of amici Caesaris which stayed 
with the emperor or in Rame. Perhaps the list ended with a 
verb cuvydpevoy or rapjoar. 


ÜoRREOTION :—If one places & perioc at the end of line 12 and 
eliminates the possessive pronoun restored by the editor in line 


13, the difficulties will disappear. All of line 13 can then be 


used for & normal subscript, [oa M. Aóp Képpodos "Avro- 


vivlo[s ZeBa]or[ò]s *AxeiAtos | TAafpio[y &rdrevov. The emperor's 
consilium, mentioned at the very last, is the group called amici 
et principes officiorum in an inscription of 216 A. D. published 
by P. Roussel and F. De Visscher, Syria, XXIII (1942-1943), 
p. 178. ‘ 
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I. 


The character in the form of a reversed e, “a,” is used by 
philologists to denot2 a short or reGuced vowel belonging to the 
Indo-European ancestor language. Its exact pronunciation is 
unknown since :t does not exist in any of the languages whose 
divergence in representing it has induced scholars to infer its 
existence. The divergence referred to manifests itself both in 
isolated words such es Skt. pitá against Gk. amp, L. pater, and 
in vocalic alternations such as that exemplified by the series é-d-a 
in *dhé-*dhé-*dha, assumed as the basis of Skt. dédhami, ‘Gk. 
tiyu; Gk. Oopds; Skt. hitéh against Gk. 8erós. 

Now this *a is nct only used to symbolise a number of ety- 
mological correspondences, as a labour-saving device, but is pro- 
jected directly on to the supposed Ind.-Eur. parent language. 
This shows us that since Schieicher’s day the attempt to recon- 
struct it has not really been abandoned; in fact, that where it is 
impossible to reconcile the evidence of the individual languages, 
the gap is bridged by symbols which correspond to no known 
sound of the lanzuages attested, and their introduction does not 
advance our understanding of the individual languages. The 
task, however, cf reconstructing Indo-European is chimerical, 
and the whole object of comparative research is the explanation 
of actually existing forms. Where it appears at all possible to 
explain them by the development of the individual languages 
themselves, conjectural pro-ethnic forms should not be invoked; 
neither does the divergence of the existing languages justify the 
encumbrance of Ind.-Eur. with a truly astonishing wealth of 
vowels. , 

As it is mairly tae divergence of Sanskrit which accounts 
for the introduction >f *a, it may perhaps be possible to find an 
explanation for :ts in the cases in question by a peculiar Skt. 
development, rather than try to force the conflicting sounds of 
the European languazes on the one hand and Aryan on the other 
into one hypothetical mould. This attempt, however, cannot be 
made in the present essay, which will be limited to a discussion 
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of the usefulness of two other symbols used by Hermann Hirt! 
to denote reduced vowels which he also attributes to the parent 
language, i.e. * and **. Where Hirt uses *2 to denote the 
reduced grade of long vowels as in the series é-d-a, he uses the 
other two for the reduced grade of short vowels, as in *iitnjó 
> Gk. ruralvo, with * as the reduced grade of the e preserved in 
Gk. relvo < *tenjò. 

Without any întention of detracting from the achievement of 
an eminent scholar, it might perhaps not be amiss to draw 
attention to a way of thinking which tries to resolve real or 
imaginary difficulties which arise in the comparison of the Ind.- 
‘Hur. languages by tracing them back to the Ind.-Hur. parent 
language, the letter becoming consequently overburdened “ae 
phonemes, 

Although siii himself that “it is always doubtful to 
assume some sound on the basis of only one language” (I, p. 
205), Hirt says (I. p. 209) “Perhaps a second s has to be 
assumed for Indo-European. For in Greek there are cases where 
initial s has not become kh,” to which he appends a long list of 
correspondences like Gk. cayjvy (“net”) = Skt. svdjaié (“he © 
embraces”), Gk. oy} == 0. H. G. swigén (“to be silent”), Gk. 
coop. (“wrinkled skin”) — Lat. süber (“cork-oak”). It is 
quite obvious that, in all the examples quoted by Hirt, we have 
to do not with criginal o alone, but with *o¢ (or ov-), in which 
initial s did not disappear any more than in the groups st, sp and 
sk mentioned by Hirt himself. This is a good example of the 
facility with which additional sounds—in this case a nebulous 
“second ¢”—are dumped upon Ind.-Eur. instead of an explana- 
tion being sought in the existing conditions of an individual 
descendent language. In this example, the loss of initial s must ' 
have preceded the simplification of the consonant group in 

` question (ec), as in the word céBopa: corresponding to Skt. 

tyaj- (“to step back”). The o of céBoua. and. of cty) was 
no longer liable to drop out. Instead of drawing this parallel, 
however, Hirt prefers to resort to a “second s,” “mixture 
of language,” and even “initial consonantal groups ts, ps and 
ks? ` 


1 Indogermanische Grammatik, I. Teil: Einleitung, Htymologie, Kon- 
sonantismus; ll. Teil: Vokalismus (Heidelberg, 1927—), hereafter 
quoted as Hirt I end TI. s 
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TI. 


To revert to cur @ and b, they are exemplified by Hirt in Skt. 
asitds (“eaten”) < *okatés (IL, p. 129) or in the 1st and 3rd 
pl. pres. respectively of the verb “to speak," i.e. *browamés> 
*brimés and *brbwzenti > *bruventi (II, p. 144). Such forms 
are definitely attributed to the Indo-European language, which 
in this way comes to resemble rather a collection of mathematical 
formulae than anytting fit to be spoken by human beings. Yet 
we are not told just how the speakers of Indo-European are 
thought to have dist-nguished between a and v. 

The three “ indissinct” vowels 2, 4, and % were, of course, 
used by Hirt to explain existing forms. He introduced three of 
them, not one, becatse the existing forms could still not be ex- 
plained in spite of the use of a. It follows that these three 
vowels are, in his opinion, different phonemes; indeed the very 
difference between paonemes is, according to de Saussure, their 
outstanding characteristic; è end 7 are English phonemes because 
they differentiate the meaning of “sit” and “seat,” whereas no 
variation in length will alter the meaning of “sit” (“of the 
sieves”) in Polish, which has but one î. English 1 and 7, how- 
ever, can discharge & semantic function because they are differ- 
ent. A description cf the pronunciation of sounds attributed to 
extinct languages caanot, of course, be expected. Yet if different 
phonemes are attributed to them, it is only fair to ask what the 
difference between them is thought to be. Thus, the signs and 
*, used by Hirt to cenote Ind.-Eur. vocalic nuances, are taken 
from Old Slavonic, where their exact pronunciation is not known 
either, as no contemporary grammarian has left us a description 
of them. But what ts known is a) the difference between these 
vowels themselves (=ront and back), and b) the difference be- 
tween them and all other Old Slavonic vowels (in the degree of 
aperture of the organs), this deiag xncwn from their occurrence 
in the MSS as well a3 from the character of the Ind.-Eur. sounds 
from which they developed and the sounds in the collateral 
descendants of Old Sl. into which they developed. But Hirt 
indicates neither the nature oi the difference between his various 
reduced vowels nor the different conditions under which his 
“reduced grade” and “grade zero” (“Reduktions- und 
Schwundstufe "| are supposed to have arisen. Being unable to 
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reduce all the attested words for the wolf (Skt. vrkah, Gk. Xóos, 
Lat. lupus, Lit. vikas, Old Sl. eleke 4 velke, Goth. wulfs) to 
one common ancestor, Hirt infers a reduced grade with -el- and 
a grade zero wita -}-, yet without hinting at all at the cause of 
such & variety. 

Translated into terms of normal pronunciation as observed 
by the phoneticians, the alternative *vblkos-*ulkos resolves itself 
into the difference between liquida sonans with and without a 
glide. Direct phonetieal observation failing, as in the case of 
‘the supposed Ind.-Eur. language, all we can do is to view this 
problem against the background of the whole phonological struc- 
ture of the language. If it emerges from the examination of the 
phonological structure that we have to do with a mere glide, we 
shall not assume a special phoneme % and shall leave the question 
to experimental phonetics where it can be usefully applied; ? 
if, on the other hand, the existence of an “ indistinct” vowel 
can be proved for a certain language outside the combination 
with liquida or nasatis sonans, and capable cf distinguishing the 
meaning of words, we shall have to assume a special phoneme. 
To take a modern example, Bulgarian “ torg ” and Serbo-Croat 
“frg” (“ market-place" are pronounced in the same way. 
But as Serb has no special phoneme “æ” in its vocalic system, 

` the possible existence of a glide before or after the r is irrelevant, 
and that is why the glide is not denoted in Vuk Karadzi&s 
excellent spelling; yet Bulgarian does possess such a vowel, 
diferentiating the meaning of words e.g. in the couple “ pot” 
(* way,” Serb: put) — pet” (“five”). Thus, the same pho- 
netic sequence is interpreted differently by Serbo-Croat and Bul- 
garian speakers, The “2%” occurs independently of the sonant 
e.g. in Bulg. “ pst” against “ ploi” (“flesh”) in the same 
language. 

Now Hirt introduces even a reCuced vowel on either side of 
his hypothetical Ind.-Eur. form *weland, to account for Lat. 
lana, Goth, wula, Lith. vilna, Serb viina and Skt. arna (* wool?) 
(I, p. 269). The establishment of such a form might in itself 
serve a twofold purpose. It might represent an attempt at 
reccnstructing the Ind.-Eur. pronunciation, an attempt which 
has to be rejected out of hand; or it might be used only to 


*Of, P. Meriggi, “ Die lautphysiologische Moeglichkeit der nasalen 
Sonanten," Indogermanische Forschungen, XLIV (1927), pp. 1-10. 
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explain the individual forms quoted. But this latter purpose is 
served equally well by another hypothetical formula, e. g. *wjnà 
without ary indication of the glides. The phonological impor- 
tance of such glides has to be proved outside their combinations 
with sonants and noi only by thzir doubtful use as an expedient 
for the reconciliatioa of the divergent individual forms. 

Similarly, if we proceed from the liquids to the nasals, the 
assumption of e reduced grade *dhan- for Gk. @vpoxw against 
. Odvaros does not at all promoze our understanding of the form 
| in question, and we may just as well content ourselves with the 
statement of loss of a preceding the tonic syllable in this case. 
In Skt., too, Hirt derives say gen.sg. padás (“foot”) from an , 
original *godés. This is consistent with his tendency to assign 
the reduced grade to pre-tonic vowels, but little seems to he 
gained by it. 

On p. 102 of vol. II, Hirt adduces the forms riraivo against 
telvo and taròs, and Toalve Bénin Topéva and arolpytov as 
examples of the co-existence of the “reduced grade” -on- (i. e. 

in *titonjo and “poinonjé) ard “grade zero” n (i.e. in *intds 
and roiuvov), Again, nothing is said about the cause of this 
different treatment, i.e. why absence of accent should in the 
one case have reduced -en- to -un-, and to -n- in the other. It 
ean, moreover, be proved tha; the forms mentioned can be ex- 
. plained equally well without £ “».” The effect of the accent, 
we assume, wás the came in the iwo forms with original accent 
on the ending, and resulted in *titnjd and *intés. The possible 
existence of a glide mext to th» -n- is phonologically irrelevant, 
as there is no indeterminate vowel among the Greek phonemes. 
Now the j eventually occupied its place before the n, so that the 
n must have been palatalized in the transitional stage, cf. Polish 
koh * horse," pronounced , koá against gen. konia, pron. kota. 
When syllabic n was eliminated in Greek, the -n- of *titnjo did 
not become a, as the -n- of *tntds, because it was palatalized ; 
finally, its palatal cheracter was lost and a separate palatal pho- 
neme arose instead before it, exactly as, say, in modern Slovene 
[koin] (same meanirg as the Polish word quoted above) with a 
hard n, frem original koj. We see that no -+- is needed to 


explain riralvo and roipalro, In woipmov, of course, we have to . 


do with a vowel i, nct a consonantal j, after the n, so that the ^ 
n was not palatalized. 
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The present essay does not aim at an exhaustive treatment of 
such a vast subject. Yet it may be remarked that it seems as if 
others of Hirt’s combinations of reduced vowels plus sonants, 
too, were not more useful then his -dl9--referred to above. Thus, 
Skt. kantah, p.p.p. of *kam- “to love” may go back to an 
older form with -a@, especially as the reduced grade oi Hirt’s 
-ejā and -ew4-, where the place of the sonants r, l, n, m is taken 
by j and w, appears in all languages as i and à (cf. Skt. bhū- 
from root bhewàü-, or Lith. gy-vas from Ind.-Eur. root *g"ejà- 
“to live”), i.e. also with the sonant in its long form. This 
should not be taken as an insinuation that long syllabic sonants 
existed in Indo-European, but only as an attempt to account for 
the peculiar Sanskrit development. Surely -oja-, -bwa- are not 
necessary to explain simple i and d in Skt. pürnás, dirnás. Yet 
Hirt prefers to assume them, as well as e. g. -ona- resulting in 
a simple à as in khatas (“ cug”) to khanitum (II, p. 126). Is 
it not unbelievable that such a queer concoction as -ona- should 
have boiled down to à pure and simple? It is at least as probable 
that the loss of the vowel in the second of the two syllables in 
question should have resulted first of all in a lengthening of the 
sonant in Sanskrit, a lengtkening which was subsequently trans- 
ferred to the preceding vowel, as in kantah against its root 
*kam-. The same would apply to supposed ora, dra, resulting 
in Skt. ir, dr (e.g. girnah “swallowed up” from Ind.-Eur. 
*g"erü-) after a possible transitional stage, 47, ur. 

Similarly, what is the use of deriving Skt. r from either -or- 
(II, p. 90, e. g. strnóti “he spreads," Gk. orópvom) or ra, la 
(II, p. 141, e.g. piprmás “we fill” Gk. riumdapev) ? An 
Indian syllabic r proves nothing for the existence of an indistinct 
vowel originally preceding or following it. It only proves that 
in unaccented Skt. syllables, r was sufficient to carry the tone. 
(If -ri- does occur under chese conditions, as in cakriré, it is 
obvious that the vowel was maintained in its place to keep the 
two r’s apart.) The forms assumed by unaccented syllables thus 
become a specific Sanskrit problem, as nothing is achieved by 
their deduction from hypothetical Indc-Eur. a’s and vs. 


III. 


In another branch of Ind.-Eur., Hirt lays down a development 
Ind.-Eur. *e > Slav È, as in pists (“dog”). On the contrary, 
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however, Old Slavonic è, properly denoted by +, its cyrillie sign, 
goes back to In1.-Eur. i. This development is exemplified by ` 
vorz% (z-— German ch) = Lith. virdis, suffix -oke- = Lith. 
-ikas and many other forms, right up to comparatively recent 
loan-words such as Lat. civitatem. > covbtat > modern Serbo-Croat | 
Cavtat. Old Slav. % has develoved into different vowels in the 

_ different S_av languages, but nowhere into 4. Again, Ind.-Eur. 
* proves to be of no use. Th2 Old Slav. -er-, say in corns 
(“black”), goes back to an original -îr-, still preserved, in this 
example, in Old Prussian kirsnas. If Sanskrit in this word has 
syllabic r (krsnés), this again does not prove the existence of 
an Ind.-Eur. + originally preceding the r, because wherever an 
“o” really existed in the Balto-Slav group, it never developed 
into 4. This, however, Hirt would have to assume for the Baltic 
form quoted. It is more likely that Sanskrit lost an original 
short 4, say like &erbo-Croat vrh (^ peak”) < O. S. vores < *virsü-. 
In the corresponding Skt. forms (várgiyas, vérsistha), the accent 
is on the first swllable (unlike Lith. virsds), so that the vowel 
was not lost and no syllabic r developed; but the first syllable of 
krsnás was unaccented, which resulted in loss of vowel, leaving 
a syllabic r. But instead of assuming a separate Aryan develop- 
ment, resulting 2. g. in krsnds, Hirt infers, as we have seen, an 
Ind.-Eur. sequerce -or-, to whick he attributes a “ dark timbre ” 
(“dunkle Klangfarbs,” II, p. 83). This dark timbre, he says, is 
exemplified in Skt. gurús = Gk. Bapós. Unfortunately, the 
testimony of Old Slev militates against such an assumption, as 
the consonant preceding the group -br--— where it is liable to 
palatalization, as in cur example čorna < *kirsnéds—appears pala- 
talized and musz, therefore, Lave been originally followed by a 
front vowel, i.e. one with “Lght timbre.” Hirt explains this 
away (loc. cit.) with the * whole phonetic character” (“ganze 
Lauteigentiimlicakeit”) of Slav, but to plead this is meaningless 
and inadmissible, for whatever its supposed “whole phonetic 
character,” O.S. only palatelizes consonants adjoining front 
vowels (before o> after them), i. e. vowels which have arisen out 
of Ind.-Eur. front vowels (or diphthongs) as in čelo (^ fore- 
head ”) against tolo (“ circle”). 

Likewise, the O. S. back vowe_ 4, the counterpart of its front 
vowel è, goes back to Ind.-Eur. È as in the above example vors, 
brovo (“brow”) corresponding to Lith. (acc.) brüvj, Skt. 
bhruváh, ete., but Hirt reverses this order and deduces Skt. 
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duvau,-O. S. déva from an Ind.-Eur. form *dvóu, because in 
other forms assumed by this numeral the vowel of the first 
syllable has disappeared. Yet such cases do not justify the 
encumbrance of the Ind.-Eur. schemata with an “@,” as loss of 
unaccented vowel in such a frequent numeral is not surprising. 
In view of such insurmountable difficulties in reducing the 
conflicting forms of the individual Ind.-Eur. languages to 
schemata with a’s, bs, and ?/s, would it not be better to con- 
centrate on the forms peculiar to the individual languages and 
try to explain them, having regard to their specific conditions? 
The many points of contact between the Indo-European lan- 
guages certainly entitle us to the belief that they come from one 
parent language; but this enables us neither to reconstruct that 
language, nor to explain, beyond ‘certain limits, the forms 
actually occurring in the individual languages any more than 
it would be possible to reconstruct Latin, had this been lost, on 
the testimony of its living descendants, or than it is possible to 
explain the development of French by its Latin basis. If Latin 
were not known, whet forms would haunt our science instead of 
canis because the a has become je in French? 
IV. 
In the class of causative verbs typided by Ind.-Eur. *bhoréjé, 
where o is preserved before the accent, Hirt has to assume (II, 
p. 225) that, because of this preservation, the form must be a 
“ secondary ? one; it arose, he says, acter the effect of the accent 
which reduced pretonic vowels had taken place, but he has him- 
self to admit the contradiction that the forms in question must 
nevertheless “have been exposed to the effect of the accent 
because of the regular vocalic alteration (due to the accent) ei-i 
in pres. Lat. mon-e-6, Skt. vart-dy-att on the one hand and part. 
mon-i-tus, vart-i-tas on the other." The conclusion which we 
would draw from this is that there simply was no such law 
according to which all pre-tonie vowels should have been reduced, 
in this case o to Hirt’s 9. For where the e does change, it 
becomes o, probably in connection with the Ind.-Eur. accent (or 
its absence), without showing any tendency to reduce its sonority. 
Hirt seeks to remedy this contradiction by resorting to relative 
chronology. He presumes that the alteration e-o followed upon 
the development of his a or +. He says for instance (II, p. 172): 
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“There are Ind.-Eur. neuter nouns ending in -om, but none 
ending in -m, from which we must conclude that -om is an 
element joined to the stem when the accent no longer exercised 
its influence over it.” So tae Ind.-Eur. ending -om must be 
rather more recent, to fit in with Hirt’s theory of the reduction 
of pre- and post-tonic vowels. This theory was construed by 
him to explain certain forms attested in individual languages; 
the reduction in sonority of the unaccented simple vowels a, e, 
and o, which his theory assumes, is believed by Hirt to have been 
a general Ind.-Eur. one end would, accordingly, be expected to 
have taken place in the period immediately preceding the split- 
_ting-up of the parent language. For if this process were older, 
we would expect tha a, $, and b which arose in the absence of 
accent to be represented by the same vowel in the other Ind.-Eur. 
languages, too, not only in Skt., and we should have Greek 
*mirjp, Lat. piter, atc. (i.e. piter not only in the compound 
Jup-piter). According to Hirt’s theory, the parent language 
reached the stage ə, %, and *, which subsequently developed 
individually in the derivative languages. But unfortunately the 
facts do rot permit this chronological order, as we have e.g. 
*bhoréjó, the ending -om (as in Skt. dánam = Lat. dönum, 
etc.), and consequently Hirt has to push the development of his 
indeterminate vowels further and further back. Also, the pro- 
cess presumablv affecting unaccented e before the splitting-up 
of Ind.-Eur. took place in a direction very different from Hirt’s 
assumed development of b, as it resulted in the alteration e-o 
(ratijp-dmdrwp), where the degree of sonority does not appear 
to have been reduced at all. More and more stages have to be 
interposed between the development cf Hirt’s indeterminate 
vowels on she one hard and the separation of the Indo-European 
languages on the other, e. g. also the enclisis (Hirt, II, p. 173), 
i.e. the extension of one accent over several words, as this pro- 
cess, too, does not conform to his theory. If his indeterminate 
vowels, however, are so old, it is surely remarkable that Euro- 
pean and Aryan differ in their representation, while preserving 
the (according to Hirt more recent!) alternation e-o unchanged 
originally, as is shown by the fact that in Sanskrit palatals 
precede original e as against gutturals preceding original o, and 
by the series e-o in the Hurcpean languages. 


HERBERT GALTON. 
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WERNER JAEGER. The Theology of the Early Greek Philosophers. 
The Gifford Lectures, 1936. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1947. 
Pp. vi + 259. $5.00. 


Scholars of the last generation like Burnet, Tannery, Gomperz, 
Shorey regarded the early Greek philosopaers mainly as pioneers of 
modern science. It was the age of positivism, when metaphysics and 
theology were taboo, and to represent the Greek philosophers as if 
they were the prototypes of natural scientists was the only possible 
way of arousing some interest in them. By tearing certain scientific 
features out of their original context in a manner similar to that of 
Aristotle and the ancient doxographers these modern authors gave 
a rather distorted picture of the nature and development of early 
Greek philoscphy. However, it certainly was not merely a literary 
device that so many of the Presoera-cie thinkers—-Parmenides, 
Heraclitus, Empedocles and others—expressed their philosophy in’ 
the form of a religious revelation. To them, philosophy was indeed 
a kind of religion, the true doctrine of the Divine, a rational the- 
ology, which they wished to substitute fcr the popular religion of 
the poets and of the siate.! 

In the last decades students of Greek philosophy have tried to 
correct the false perspective in which it had appeared to the 
previous generation, and to interpret the fragments in the spirit in 
which the works from which they have survived were originally 
conceived. Professor Jaeger’s book is especially adapted to make a 
wider audience acquainted with the results of that research in which 
he himself has played such an important and stimulating part. He 
presupposes some acquaintance with his field of research and does 
not enter into the special problems of the history of earliest Greek 
thought. Content with putting the traditional material in a new 
light, he traces the development of philosophical theology in its 
main stages, from its first beginning in Homer and Hesiod through 
the Presocratics, Thales, Anaximander, Anaximenes, Xenophanes, 
Parmenides, Heraclitus, down to the time of the Sophists. Yet, it 
is characteristic of the wide historical horizon within which he sees 
the problem that he begins his book with an analysis of those 
passages in which St. Augustine transmitted the Greek idea of a 
philosophical, a “natural” theology to our modern civilization. 

Jaeger has only to follow the words of the Greek philosophers 
themselves in order to expound the first traces of philosophical 
thought in Homer and. Hesiod (Ch. I, pp. 10-17). Plato and 
Aristotle saw in the theogonie poems ci Hesiod and similar poets the 
first stage of that rational cevelopment which finally led to the 
materialistie or teleological speculatiors of their own times (cf. 
Plato, Leges, X, &86 B ff.; Theaet., 152 E; Crat., 402 B-C; Aristotle, 


1 The Greeks distinguished three kinds of religion: 1) the “mythical ” 
theology of the poets, 2) the “civic” religion in conformity with the 
“nemos” of the state, and 3) the “>hysikon,” i.e. the “natural” 
theology of the philosophers (cf. A.J. P., LXVI [1945], p. 92, note 1). 
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Met., I, 3, 983b28 ff.; IIT, 1, 1000a8 ff.; XIV, 4, 1091b1 ff, etc.). 
Thus they considered Hesiod’s eosmogonie Eros as-the anticipation 
of their own teleolog:eal principle (Aristotle, Met., I, 3, 984b23; ef. 
Plato, Symp. 178 B). Furthermore, the theogonie pattern of 
Hesiod’s poem still determined the form cf the eosmogonie thought 
of philosophers like Parmenides, Empedoeles, and others, who con- 
sciously followed Hesiod or certain * Orphic” poets as their model, 
just as Plato in turn in the Timaeus used Parmenides’ poem as his 
model (Jaeger, p. 92). . i 

With good -judgment Jaeger shows how under the influence of 
scientific experience and pLilosophieal speculation the original re- 
ligious idea of the Divine ehanged fo more and more rationalized . 
forms. A careful analysis of the style of Anaximander's fragments 
proves beyond doubt that his absolute principle, “the Infinite,” to 
him had become the truly “ Divine" and was characterized by him 
in the same terms in which the religions hymns praised their gods 
(pp. 24-37; notes 11-64, esp. note 44 on the “ Divine”). It is 
significant that ancient crities called the philosophical writings of 
Empedocles and Parmenides, end in a wider sense even parts of 
Plato’s dialogues, physikoi hymnoi, because “they add what is the 
true nature of Apolla (the sun) or of Zeus (fire) in a way similar to 
that of the Orphie poets" (Menander [Genethlios], I, 2, 2; 5, 2, in 
Diels, Vorsokratiker, I, 31 [21] A 23). l 

The much discussed problem of “ the so-called Orphie theogonies ” 
and the question whether we should see in them one of the roots 
of Presocratic philosophy ate taken up in Ch. IV. Following Wila- 
mowitz and Linforth, Jaeger rightly denies that there ever was a 
definite “ Orphie religion” cr sect. There existed merely a so-called 
* Orphie ” literature dealing with such subjects as theogony, mystery 
worship, oracles, the descenz to Hades, and written in the Panhellenic 
language of Homer and Hesiod by rather well known authors of the 
sixth century (Onomacritus or Cecrops), who presented these poems 
as if they were written by the seers of olden times (Aristotle, Fr. 
7 R.). Therefore, Jaeger believes—as Lobeck had suggested in his 
Aglaophamus—that these poems reflected the philosophical thought 
of their period, rather than that the philosophers were influenced 
by these “ Orphics” (pp. 56 f.). Ceerops is indeed called a Pytha- 
gorean, and Onomacritus seems to have been in contact with the 
Italian circle (Orph. Fr., 1&9). 

In this context the origin of the doctrine of the divinity of the 
soul becomes a problem, of which no trace is to be found in Homer, 
while it plays a great part in the poets and philosophers of the 
6th century. Jaeger (Ch. V) gives a very interesting account of 
the process which led to the development of this new concept of the 
psyche. According to the Greeks, it was Pythagoras who, as the 
disciple of Pherecydes (Aristotle, Fr. 611, 32 R.; Diels, Vorso- 
kratiker, 7 [71] A4; 7a), intradue2d into philosophy the idea of the 
divine and immortal soul as the opposite of the body. Jaeger has 
not devoted any special discussion to Pythagoras and his school, 
although St. Augustine, with whose ideas on theology the book 
opens, saw in Pythagoras the true father of theology from whom 
Plato had learned (De Doctrina Christiana, II, 28, 43; cf. Contra 
Academicos, III, 17, 37). Jaeger evidently feels that we know so 
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little about Pythagores and the older Pythagoreans that it is wiser 
to remain silent ebout this intricate prcblem. It seems to me, how- 
ever, that through an analvsis of the oldest Acousmata one could 
arrive at some results, and that Pythagoras was indeed the first to 
have introduced into philosophy some of the fundamental ideas of 
mystery religion, such as that of the divine soul. 

In the later development cf philosophical theology Xenophanes 
of course played a decisive ròle. Jaeger avoids the extreme positions 
of Burnet, Gómperz, and Reinhardt ard sees the main importance 
of Xenophanes in his theology rather than in his philosophical ideas. 
He even doubts—as did Burnet—that a didactic poem On Nature 
ever existed (pp. 40; 52, and esp. note 11) and thinks that Xenopha- 
nes touched on philosophical problems only in his silloi, those caustic 
satires on philosophers and poets ior which he became famous. 
Jaeger pictures nim as the bold herald of enlightenment, who in 
his violent attacks on the gods of popular religion showed the 
destructive effect which the philosopky of his time had on the 
religious thought of the educated. Aeecrding to Jaeger’s interpreta- 
tion of Frs. 23 f., Xenophanes was not even a pantheist, but believed 
in other gods besides the one god. This is indeed possible, in spite 
of Zellers counterargument (Die Philosophie der Griechen, I 
[1892], p. 528), since Plato and Aristotle, too, compromised with 
popular polytheism, and even such a radical monist as Parmenides 
says of his highest goddess that she creates other gods (Fr. 13). On 
the cther hand, I do not think that in tke face of Aristotle’s state- 
ment (Met., I, 5, 986524) one can deny that Xenophanes identified 
his one god with the world, with the celestial orb (pp. 43 ff., and 
note 23), and although in our fragmerts nothing is explicitly said 
about the shape of this god, the testimonies of the ancient authors 
who call him spherical in shape (Frs. A 33-36 and A 1[19]) are 
hardly due merely to a later interpretation influenced by Parmenides, 
Fr. 8, 42 f. (cf. Jaeger, pp. 106 ff.). 

To Jaeger, Parmenides represents a new stage in the development 
not only of philosophical but also of religious thought. Parmenides 
does not, it is true, call the absolute being god or the Divine, as the 
Milesian philosophers had done, but tae proem of his poem, that 
ascent to the absolute, shows elearly enough that this absolute being 
had true religious significance for him. Such an interpretation alone 
lets us understand the inner connection of the two parts of his work. 
I should not even follow Jaeger in dismissing the ancient interpreta- 
iion of the horse-drawn ear as the chariot of the human soul, 
although Sextus Empiricus certainly gces too far in the elaboration 
of the Platonic simile. Jaeger refutes Burnet’s (and Windelband’s) 
interpretation of Parmenides! true “ Being” in terms of matter 
(p. 107, and nota 63) as well as the strange attempts of Bernays, 


? Jaeger, p. 98, and notes 20-23, suggests the emendation of the words 
kara mavr dery in Fr. B 1, 3 (ecd. N), which are indeed impossible, 
to dow7, an ingenious conjecture proposed earlier by Meineke. 1 should 
prefer, however, the emendation of L. D. Barnett and Wilamowitz: 
kara ravra tarh, which is supported by the manuscripts L and Es: márt’ 
ary; ràrra 7H. This is reminiscent of a similar passage in the Republic, 
X, 616 B, where Plato says of the way of light (Milky Way?): à 
warrés ToU oÜparoU kal yijs rerapévor pos. 
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Diels, and Burnet to find in the fragments of Parmenides references 
to doctrines of Heraclitus or the Pythagoreans (pp. 100f., and note 
34). There is, then, no longer any reason for reversing the natural 
succession Parmenides—Heraclitrs, and, although Jaeger finally 
leaves their historical relationship undecided (p. 231, note 54), in 

his discussion he puts Hereclitis after Parmenides. - . 

That for Heraclitus the problems of theology were at least as 
important as those of physies has hardly ever been doubted and is 
also supported by the testimony of ancient authors (p. 117). His 
entire book evidently had the form of a religious revelation. His 
style reminds one of the oracles of the Pythia and the language of 
the Sibyl, to whom Heraclitus himself refers, rather than of the 
aphorisms in the Hippocratic Corpus or of the old gnomie wisdom 
to which moderm critics like to compare it (pp. 111; 121). Ina 
way similar to that of the Sibyls end Bakides he seems to have 
prophesied the end of this world by fire (Fr. A 10; B14; 30; 31). 
I cannot side with Reinkardf, who denies that "Heraclitus pro- 
pounded such ar idea, since almost all the early Greek philosophers 
believed in the inal destruction cf this world either by fire or by 
water (ef. Plato. Tim., 22 C). 

. There is no Presoeratie thinker of whom we possess more frag- 
ments dealing with theological problems than Empedocles. The diffi- 
culty which he resents, however, to the modern expositor lies in 
the contrast between the outsooken materialistic tendency of his 
philosophy in the poem Ox Nature and the deeply religious, even 
mystical spirit of his Katharmoi. Jaeger rightly opposes the theo- 
ries of Diels, Bidez, and others, who tried to solve this difficulty 
by assigning the two poems to two successive periods of the author’s 
life, and shows the inner religions unity of the two books (pp. 
130 £.). I should consider it even possible that the two poems 
actually formed two parts of one literary whole. They were listed 
' as a whole (consisting of five thousand lines) in some of the ancient 
catalogues (Diog. Laert., VIII, 77}, and this may explain the fact 
that Plutarch (De Exilio, 17, p. 607 C) quotes fragment 115 which 
certainly belongsd to the Katharmoi as èv dpyn THs duXocodías. 
The juxtapositicn of entirely rational thought and myth can be 
found in almost every Greek ptiloscpher. We may think also of the 
réle which the myths play in Plato’s or Aristotle’s dialogues, and 
not even the Epicureans renounced entirely this traditional way of 
representation, es the proems of Lucretius clearly show (cf. also 
Plutarch, Adv. Coloten, 17, 1117 B). 

Thus, even Anaxagoras, thas most sober and scientific thinker, 
only pays tribute to the tradition when he celebrates his absolute ' 
principle, the Nous, in the form of a religicus hymn, as Jaeger shows 
in a striking analysis of the style cf Fr. B 12 (pp. 160 ff.; 204, note 
44; 241, note 34: 243, note 59 [on Diogenes of Apollonia, Fr. B5]). 
No doubt, the ancient commentators were right in saying that for 
‘Anaxagoras the Nous was god. According to Aristotle (Met., I, 3, 
984 b15, and Fr. 61 R.), Anaxagoras’ doctrine of the Nous as ‘the 
divine author ot the world had been anticipated by his fellow- 
countryman, the mythical seer and miracleworker, Hermotimus of 
Clazomenae. Diels tried to explain this strange statement by the 
conjecture that Anaxagoras himself in his book had referred to the 
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mystical experiences of his mythical compatriot and interpreted 
them in terms of his philosophy of Nous. Aristotle who in his 
dialogues follows quite closely Anaxagoras’ conception of the Nous, 
also uses the form of the mystery religion to clarify his ideas (cf. 
Fr. 61, and Nic. Eth., X, 7, 1177b26). 

In the last chapter (X) Jaeger deals with the Sophists, Prota- 
goras, Prodicus, and Critias, with their criticism of religion and 
their theories about the nature and origin of religion. In this con- 
text he touches also upon Democritus, who certainly was influenced 
by such theories. Jaeger thinks that Democritus did not work out 
any original theology, as we find it in Anaxagoras and other Preso- 
eratics, but tried to explain the religious experience through his 
theory of “ idols.’ But the doxographers say that Democritus con- 
sidered the spherelike fire-atoms, which constitute life, soul, and 
mind, as divine and therefore regarded the stars as gods also. His 
book On The Things in Hades is mentioned by Proclus (Democritus, 
Fr. B 1) as a source of tales like Plato's myth of Er, who after 
eleven days returned to life to tell what he had seen in the other 
world. It looks as if in this book Democritus had presented even 
his materialistic explanation of life in the traditional form of 
mystery religion. 

The stimulating and instructive way in which Jaeger has traced 
the development of philosophical theology through the age of cosmo- . 
logical thought makes one look forward tc the second volume, where 
he promises to “treat the period from Socrates and Plato down to 
the time when, under the influence of this tradition of Greek philo- 
sophical theology, the Jewish-Christian religion transformed itself. 
into a theological system in the Greek manner, in order to force its 
admission into the Hellenistic world” (p.v). One cannot think of 
any subject of greater historical and philosophical importance, and 
there are few better equipped to tackle the difficulties of this 
prcblem than Jaeger, who has made such important contributions 
to our understanding of the Greek philosophers and has at the same 
time spent “a whole life on the study of Christian tradition . . . 
in its Greek and Roman phase” (p. 9). i 
ERICH Franx.* 


GerarDp J. MurpHy. The Reign of the Emperor L. Septimius 
Severus from the Evidence of the Inscriptions. Jersey City, 
N. J., St. Peters College Press, 1947. Pp. viii 113. $1.60. 
(Diss., Univ. of Pennsylvania, 1945.) 


Dr. (and Father) Murphy has performed a useful service in col- 
lecting under six headings the epigraphical evidence for the reign 
of Septimius Severus (193-211 A.D.). The chapters treat: the 


* The manuscript of this review was among the papers which Pro- 
fessor Frank took along on his trip to Europe, where he died suddenly 
on June 22, 1949. Except for minor editorial revisions, the text has 
been printed without changes, although the author himself had obviously 
intended to go over it once more before sending it to press. 
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Civil War, with spezial discazsions of certain generals and legions; 
the Parthian War; the years 199-211; administrative changes; inno- 
vations in the army; and the milestones as evidence for road repairs. 
Seven appendices discuss briefly: imperial acelamations, imperial 
titles, Julia Domna, Caracalla, Geta, the father and the first wife of 
Septimius, and Geta his brother. 

Dr. Murphy has not tc amy Ege extent altered the generally 
accepted picture of Septimius. In discussing the Civil War, he 
attempts some more precise datings than have hitherto been agreed 
on. With Hasebroeek (and Fluss), he would (pp. 2-4) place the 
Battle of Issus not later than March, 194. He dates the proclama- 
tion of Caraealla at Viminiaeum as ^ future emperor" (apparently 
Caesar, not imperator designatus, though the discussion, pp. 6-7, is 
not elear) in October, 196. Fluss (in RE. 2, II [4], eol. 1962, line 
- 53), dated the association before June 30, 196, on the basis of Cod. 
lust. IV, 19, 1, which reads Impp. Severus et Antoninus AA 
Faustino cn prid. k. Iul. Dextro II et Prisco conss. Murphy does 
not discuss this evidence, but it should be rejected since Caracalla 
was not full Augustus until the winter of 197/198 (D. E., II, 107), 
and Priscus was consul ordinarius in 195 while Dexter's colleague i in 
196 was Paetus (Liebenam, Fast: Cons. Imp. Rom., 26). In pp. 
24-26, Murphy argues that Ctssiphon was captured in Dee. 197 or 
Jan. 198, rather thar late in 198. 

In the “discussion of the years 129-211, it is suggested (p. 36) that 
the inscription commemorating the celebration of the Ludi Saecu- 
lares in 204 shows that the change. from the citation of the actual 
decree of the senate to the citation of the relatio and sententia which 
introduced the decre2 took place under Septimius and that “ this 
change in the form of senatorial decrees is an outward admission of 
the transformation that had occurred in the form of the state; the 
principate of Augustus had given way to the military absolutism of 
Severus.” Actually this practice began early in the second century. 
‘It appears under Antoninus m fhe decree on the founding of a 
club of young men at Cyzieus (C.I. L., III, 7060 = Bruns/Graden- 
witz, Fontes Iuris Romani, no. 62 = Dessau, I. L. S., 7190), and ap- 
parently under Marcus and Verus in the decree limiting the eost of 
gladiatorial games (2.I.L., L, €278 — Bruns/Gradenwitz, no. 63 
= Dessau, 5163). 

In pp. 33-40, Murphy brings together a coin, Septimius’ twelfth 
salutation, and four inscriptions zo support the view that in 207 
occurred a sericus revolt not attested in the surviving literary 
sources. He does not think that this trouble was simply the after- 
math of the downfall of Plautianis, since the inscriptions suggest 
that considerable numbers of troops were occupied with it in various 
parts of the empire. For the same reason, he does not regard the 
suppression of the brigand Bulla (or Bullas) in Italy, described by 
Dio, LXXVI (Boissevain, LXXVII), 10 as having occurred at 
about this date, as serious enough to fit the words of the inscriptions. 
He does follow Friedlünder i Sittexgeschichte Roms [ed. 10 by Wis- 
sowa], I, p. 356, n. 6) in connecting with the suppression of Bulla 
a fifth inscription, C.I. L., VI,.234 = Dessau, 2011, which begins 
Genio exercitus qui sastinguendie sacuissimis latronib. ete. This 
inscription was found in 1480 neer the Arch of Septimius in the 
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Romen Forum and is known, apparently with reasonable accuracy, 
from contemporary copies. Dessau, however, remarks in his note on 
it that latro may be used of conspirators, as by Claudius of Valerius 
Asiaticus in the copy of his speech on the Gauls which was found at 
Lyons (C.J. L., XIII, 1668 = Bruns/Gradenwitz, Fontes, 52 = Des- 
sau, 212, eol. II, line 15), or by the zuthor of the life of Maximus 
and Balbinus in the Historia Augusta (2, 5 and 10), of. Maximinus 
and his troops. Hence Dessau would refer this inseription not to 
the suppression of Bulla but perhaps to the war against Maximinus 
in 238 or tc that against Severus and Galerius in 308-310. Murphy 
fails to indicate that there exist these other possible references for 
the inseripticn in question. 

Murphy similarly fails to indicate the uncertainties which sur- 
round the coin, the twelfth salutation, and the inscriptions which he 
uses to suggest a revolt in 207. The coin is a denarius of Septimius 
from Rome which shows on the reverse Tout Vict., p. m., tr. p. XV, 
cos. III, p. p. It is therefore to be dated in 207. Its number in 
Mattingly and Sydenham. (Roman Imperial Coinage, IV, 1, p. 118) 
is 204, not, as Murphy gives (p. 38, n. 77), no. 248. Mattingly and 
Sydenham in their preface (p. 70), connect it with the defeat of 
Bulla. With it may be compared no. 272 on p. 125, an aureus of 
Septimius with Ioui Victori but without exact titles and dated by 
Mattingly and Syderham in 202-210. Jupiter Victor figures on 
two denarii of Septimius minted at Laodicea in 193/194 (p. 151, 
no. 441B; p. 152, no. 454), on an aureus and two denarii of Clodius 
Albinus minted at Lugdunum (Lyons) in 195/197 (p. 48, nos. 25, 
26 (?), 27 [see p. 42]), and on an aureus of Caracalla minted at 
Rome in 212 (p. 240, no. 200). Murphy connects with his coin 
others of 207 which show the types of a trophy or of a victory. 
His references in n. 78 again seem to be inexact. “ Severus, 498” 
would appear to be Mattingly and Sydenham, IV, 1, p. 159, no. 498. 
(and 499), a denarius from Laodic2a with a reverse inscription 
Vie. (499: Vict.) Augg., cos. II, p. p. and a type of victory. Mat- 
tingly and Syderham, however, date these in 198. “ Caracalla 433” 
(Mattingly and Sydenham, p. 283), a sestertius from Rome, has a 
reverse of Caracalla setting forth on Lorsaback, a profectio type, not 
a victory. P. 118, no. 211 is a denarius of Septimius, from Rome, 
with a victory and dated in 207, and p. 119, no. 214 is one of ‘the 
same year with a trophy. P. 227, no. 94 is a quinarius of Caracalla, 
from Rome, dated in 207 and showing a vietory, with which may be 
compared o. 226, no. 86, dated in 206/207. But similar victories 
appear in 208, p. 120, nos. 223, 224 (denarii of Septimius), p. 228, 
no. 101 (quinarius of Caracalla). Indeed types of victory and of a 
trophy are very common, as index III (pp. 362-363) shows. It is 
true that the occurrence of given inscriptions or types seems to have 
had reference to specific events, but the commemoration of such 
events, or perhaps one should say the continuation of given inscrip- 
tions and types, often covers more than one year. ‘The coins alone 
do not, therefore, prove any major victory in 207. 

Murphy suggests that the suppression of the revolt was signalized 
by the twe.fth imperial salutation of Septimius, which has no other 
obvious occasion. Unfortunately the time at which this was assumed 
is very indefinite. No number higher than imp. XI has yet been 
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authenticated on a cain, according to Mattirgly and Sydenham, IV, 
1, p. 60, nor do any selutations appear on the coins of Caracalla 
(Mattingly and Sydenham, pp. 54 and 84 [tabs es of titles]). Since 
imp. XI apparently commemorated the fall of Ctesiphon (Mattingly 
and Sydenham, p. 60; E.-E., II [4, coL 1971, line 93) which 
Murphy (pp. 25-26) “cates, as *as been said, in the winter of 
197/198, it may well be that the cessation of salutations on the coins 
of Septimius has some connection with the <levation of Caracalla to 
collegiality as Augustus in consequence of this victory (S. H. A. 
Sept., 16, 3; R.-E.2, II [4], col. 1371, line 20; D. E., II, 107). In 
any case the guidance of the coins :s lacking to date the later saluta- 
tions of either Septimius or Caracalla. Soma inscriptions show XIJ 
as early as 201 {Liebenam, p. 102; Dessau. 429, n. 3). However, 
. a diploma (C.I. L., XVI, 135) shows Septimius as trib. pot. XVI, 
imp. XI, cos. IIF and Caracalla as trio. por. XI, imp. II, cos. III. 
If the tribunician numkers and Carzealla's consulship are correct, 
this diploma must fall in 208 (see tae tables in Mattingly and Syden- 
ham, IV, 1, pp. 55, 84). Fluss, indeed (R.-E.2, II [4], col. 1977, 
lines 30 it. D apparently would regard he inp. XI of Septimius as 
incorrect in the diploma and would date Septimius’ twelfth and 
Caracalla’s second in 207 on the basis of C. I La X (not, as he gives, 
IX), 5909 from Anagn:, which gives Septimius as trib. pot. XV, 
imp. XII, cos. IIZ and Caracalla as trib. pot, X imp. II cos. III des. 
(thus). ' This inseriptiom, with its full and significant titles for the 
emperors, commemoretes. the paving of a rzad and is not given by 
Murphy in his diseussion of Italian roeds (p. 97). Fluss also eites 
an inscription which commemorates the repair of the camp of the . 
Vigiles at Ostia (Ep. Egh., VII, p. 36), no. 1204 = Dessau, 2155). 
This shows Septimius as trib. pot. XV. imp. XII, cos. III, that is, 
again the twelfth salutation in 207. (Fluss, incidentally, should not 
have cited also 1205 and 1206, from the sams camp, which com- 
memorate respectively Caracalla and Julia on the same occasion. 
Caracalla appears in no. 1265 as trib. potest. X, cos. II, with design. 
III written above cos. IT and with no salutation since the immedi- 
ately following imp. goes with Caesar. L. Septimi etc. in the filia- 
tion.) Thus great uncertainty reigns around the dating and the 
coordination of Septimics’ twelfth and Caraealla’s second salutations. 
DeRuggiero (D. E., II, 208) gives Caracalla as imp. II as early as 
204 but imp. III only ir 212.' Liebenam (p. 110) gives imp. IT in 
207 on the basis of C.I.L., X, 5909, or ir. 2C8 on the basis of a 
diploma which he lists es C.I. L., ITI, p. 850, no. xlviii and which 
is Nesselhauf's C.I.L., XVI, 135, «ted above. See also von 
Rohden's discussion o2 Caracalla’s salutations in E.-E.?, Il (4), col. 
2438. Fluss, indeed (R.-E.?, II [4], col. 1977, lines 18 ff.), does, as 
Murphy indicates (p. 40. n. 84), ecnnect the coins with Ioui Victori 
with the salutations of Septimius and Carscalla under discussion. 
: But he suggests as the 5eession the initial victories in the British 
war which Dio mentions incidentally in connection with Bulla 
(LXXVI [LXXVII], 1C, 6). 

The first of the four iaseriptions used by Murphy is C. I. f III, 
11082 (previously 4364) This was found at Arrabona in Pannonia 
Superior and is datec V idus Iunias Apro et Masimo cos. These 
are the ordinaries, also mentioned in £.1.7,, XIII, 6623, of 207 
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(Liebenam, 27). The inseription is dedicated to Victoriae Augg. 
nn. et leg. I Adi. P. F. Antoniniana (in smaller letters and thus). 
Legio I Adiutrix was stationed at this period in Pannonia Superior 
with headquarters at Brigetio (Ritterling in E.-E., XII [24], col. 
1393). Ritterling (eol. 1394, line 15) thinks that the inscription in 
question must have been removed at some time from the shrine of 
the legionary standards at headquarters to its place of discovery. 
It might be noted incidentally that according to Ritterling, the legion 
and its headquarters were transferred between 212 and 228 from 
Pannonia Superior to Pannonia Inferior. The legion had supported 
Septimius in 193 and detachments entered Italy “with him. Others 
fought in the east against Niger and the Parthians.  Ritterling, 
indeed (cols. 1398-1399), regards the present inscription as a tardy 
commemoration of victories in the Parthian campaign. It would be 
quite appropriate to attribute the vietory to both the emperors 
reigning in 207, especially since Caracalla had become colleague in 
consequence of the Parthian victory, as indicated above. 
The second inscription, C.I.L., VIII, 1628 = Dessau, 429, was 
found at Sieea Veneria in Africa Proconsularis. It shows Septimius 
- as tr. pot. XVI, imp. XII, cos. III and Caracalla as tr. pot. XI, imp. 
II, cos. III. It therefore falls, like the diploma cited above, in 208. 
It is dedicated to Jupiter for preservirg the imperial family: ob 
conseruatam eorum salutem detectis insidiis hostium publicorum. 
Mommsen, in his comment on the inscription, thought that the plot 
in question was that which led to the execution of Apronianus, 
proconsul of Asia, as related by Dio, LXXVI (LXXVII), 8, 1. 
Dio, or rather at this point Xiphilinus, introduees the story of 
Apronianus immediately after the fall of Plautianus and connects . 
the two with kai wera rovro. It is therefore possible that the execu- 
tien of Apronianus was an aftermath of the fall of Plautianus. 
Mommsen, following Cavedonius, also connected with the execution 
of Apronianus Murphys third inscription, C. I. L., IIT, 427 = Des- 
sau, 430. This inscription, in Greek and Latin, was found at 
Ephesus and is known only from an éighteenth century copy. It is 
undated but refers to Septimius and Caracalla and Geta as domini 
nostri Severus et] Antoninus Pii Au[gusti et Geta Caesar] cum 
[Iulia Aug.]. If the restorations are correct, it would fall be- 
tween the elevation of Geta as Caesar in 198 and as Augustus in 
209 (see Fluss in E.-E.^, II [4], cols. 1567-1568 under Septimius 
Geta). An imperial freedman made the dedication quod... [ubiwis 
spes] parricidiales insid[iatorum sustulerunt]. As Dessau remarks 
(n. 2), the precise plot, in a reign as full of plots as was that of 
Septimius, cannot be identified. The Historia Augusta (Sept., 15, 
4) says that after the Parthian campaign, Septimius, while still in 
Syria, punished at the suggestion of Plautianus and among the sup- 
porters of Niger nonnullos etiam ex amicis:suis quasi uitae insidia- 
tores. The inscription might refer to these executions, to the down- 
fall of Plautianus, or to the execution of Apronianus, just as well 
as to an unknown revolt.. 
- Finally, the fourth inseription, C.I. L., III, 10473 (and, it may 
be added, 10471 and 10472, see Dessau, 1153), commemorates C. 
Julius Septimius Cestinus, legate of Fannonia Inferior, and was 
found at Aquincum (= Alt-Ofen or Old Buda) in that province. 
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It begins his cursus thus: cos. desig., leg. Aug[gg]. pr. pr. P. I, 
leg. leg. I M., ex praec. dom. ma[n;. dux uexil. IIII Germ. VIII 
Aug. XVIII (thus, instead of the carzect XXII, see Dessau, n. 5) 
Pr. I Min. XXX Ulp. aduers. defectsres et rebelles . . . It is note- 
worthy that in all three inscriptions, two ‘gg’s have beén deleted 
from Auggg..and only one n from nnn. Dessau (n. 1) suggests 
that the deletion was made when Gsta was executed in Feb. 212 
(for which date see R.-E.2, II [4], col 1569), and that the two g's 
were deleted by error. If so, Heal would be correct in his article 
on Iulius Septimius Castinus (R.-E.. X [19], col. 804), in dating 
the governorship of Castinus after Geta’s association in the rule in * 
209 and before the Ceath of Septimius on Feb. 4, 211 (for which 
date see K.-E.2, II [4], 1971). Hobl points out, however, that 
C.I. L.,. IIL, 3480 calls Castinus only leg. Augg. This inseription 
is a dedication to Mitaras by Castinus Limself, which was also found 
at Aquincum. The date at which Castinus was consul, presumably 
suffect, is.unknown but the fact that he was consul designate at the 
time that an inscripsion was erectec under three Augusti, if the 
text is correct, would imply that be was not consul in any year later 
than that of Geta’s murder, 212, since, according to Mommsen 
(Staatsrecht, Y, p. 539; see also D.E., II, 690), designation for 
suffect ecnsulships took place under Łe Severi for the whole year 
shortly after the first of January. If the second inseription from 
Aquineun is correct in mentioning orly two Augg., then the earlier 
limit is closely set, since Castinus must have begun as governor 
under three emperors before Feb. 4, 211, and continued under 
Caracalla and Geta. Moreover, his designation for the consulship 
would have been early in January 2-1, unless the first inscription 
looked back after the death of Septirius to his original appoint- 
ment by the three emperors; in this cesa the designation could be of 
January 212. Perhaps the stone-catter who did the deleting in the 
first group of inscriptions realized thet when he was doing so, 
Castinus had ‘terminated his governorship under two Augusti one of 
whom had been damned, but had began it under three domini, one 
of whom likewise had been damned, end hence corrected to Aug. 
and nn. This is, however, too hypoth2tical to serve as proof and is 
presented simply to indicate how d fieult it is to draw precise 
evidence =rom inscriptions of the Severan period. Dessau may well 
be right in assuming a simple error-in tae deletions, so that Castinus 
might have been governor of Panncnie Inferior at any time between 
209 and web. 4, 211. 

The date of Castinus' command of legio I Mineruia is equally 
uncertain. Murphy (p. 40, n. 82) quotes the complete text of 
an inscription found at Iversheim, pa the border between Ger- 
mania Superior and Belgica. This inscription records the building 
of a brick-kiln sub Indio Castino leg. 12g. I M.,...///// Aug. / 
cos. Its number is C.I. L., XIII, 7945 (where T is printed for I) 
= Dessau, 2459, and a drawing of the ficst three lines, but not of the 
last ones with the erasures, is given by Hübner, Exempla Script. 
Epigr. Lat. (a supplement to C.T. L), p. 213, no. 620. Domas- 
zewski (in C. I. L., XIII) supplies ducbus Augg. cos., Hübner reads 
duob(us) Augustis co(n)s(ulibus), ard Dessau (n. 3) suggests 
duobus Augg. cos. n. No erasure is indisated in C. I. L., XIII at the 
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end cf the last line, though cos. falls short of the ends of the lines 
above. It is to be regretted that Hübner did not include this line in 
his drawing. Whatever the correct restoration, it appears as though 
Castinus commanded the legio I Mineruia when two Augusti were 
consuls. Hübner and Dessau suggest either 205 or 208, in which 
years Caracalla and Geta were ordinary consuls, and which would 
account for the deletions after Geta’s murder. Hohl (R.-E., X [19], 
col. 804, line 44) follows Domaszewski in preferring 202, when 
Septimius end Caracalla were consuls; he notes incidentally that the 
date 210 in C.I.L., XIII must be a misprint. Thus the command 
of legio I Mineruia in Germania Superior by Castinus cannot surely 
be dated, as Murphys n. 82 implies, in 208. i 

Moreover, it cannot surely be determined whether Castinus com- 
manded the detachments of four German legions, VIII Augusta, 
XVIII (or rather XXII) Primagenia, I Mineruia, and XXX Ulpia, 
aduersus defectores et rebelles while he was legate of I Mineruia 
or earlier. Ritterling (R.-E., XII [28], col. 1315, lines 60 ff.) would 
place the command in the period 206-208 and cites Hasebroek, Unter- 
suchungen zur Gesch. des K. Sept. S2v., pp. 102 ff. Dessau (1153, 
n. 4) says dus ... Castinus uidetur fuisse uel factus esse cum esset 
legatus unius ea iis... In n. 6, he cites Domaszewski’s view (on 
‘C.I.L, IXI, 10471-3) that the “rebels” referred to Niger and 
Albinus but adds sed fieri potest uè significetur tumultus aliquis 
praeterea nobis ignotus. Hohl (R.-E., X [19], eol. 804) discusses 
various interpretations and prefers Weichert’s hypothesis that 

. Castinus ecmmanded the detachments in Africa to defend it against 
‘Niger in 194. In short, it cannot be positively asserted that about 
207 Castinus commanded detachments of four German legions 
against otherwise unattested rebels. 

This somewhat detailed discussion does not render impossible 
Muryhy’s hypothesis of a revolt of seripus proportions in 207, to 
which the coins, the twelfth salutation, and the four inseriptions all 
relate. It is, however, meant to indicate that much greater un- 
certainty exists concerning the dating and relevance of this material 
than his text or notes would indicate to a reader not prepared to 
make a further check. While the remainder of his material has not 
been subjeeted to a similar re-examination by the reviewer, it is sug- 
gested that his conclusions should not be accepted as settled without 
suek a check. : : 

Some omissions were noted in his bibliographical material. Fluss’ 
article, Severus, no. 13 in R.-E.?, II (4), cols. 1940-2002 is not listed 
among the works on Septimius given in the introduction, and the . 
first citation of it seems to be on p. 40, n. 84; the reviewer failed to 

‘note any others, though they may occur. It is mentioned in the 
bibliography on p. 111, without volume reference. Instead of the 
English translation of G. Lugli’s The Classical Monuments of Rome 
and its Vicinity (Rome, 1929), Murphy might have made use of 
Lugli’s three volumes in Italian, I Monumenti Antichi di Roma e 
Suburbio (Rome, 1930, 1934, 1938), with a supplement in 1940. 
The recent revision for the central area, Roma Antica; Il Centro 
Monumentale (1946) appeared after Murphys thesis was published. 
He might, however, have referred to an article by the reviewer on 
* Septimius Severus, Roman Bureaucrat” in Harvard Studies in 
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Classical Philology, LI (1940), pp. 137-173, though this was con- 
cerned with Septimius before his acesssion and Murphy discusses 
only his reign. He may not have hed access to Walter Snyder's 
collection of inseriptional materizl in his “Note on the Irregular 
Evidence upon the Date of the Bezinning of the Year of Tribunician 
Power during the Reigns of Septimius Severus and of Caracalla ” 
in the Memoirs cf the American Acacemy in Rome, XV (1938), pp. 
62-69, though the war did not cut off the shipment of that volume to 
this country. Similarly, his discussion of the praetorian guard (pp. 
60-64) might have used to advantage the two studies of the guard 
which appeared just before the war, M. Darry, Les Cohortes Pré- 
toriennes (Paris, Bibl. des Ecoles franz. d' Ath. et de Rome, CXLVI 
[1938]) and A. Passerini, Le Coorti Pretorie (Rome, Signorelli, 
1939). His discussion (p. 57) of £n inscription from Antium, 
C.I.L., X, 6657 = Dessau, 1387, antecates J. H. Oliver’s collection 
of material on its subject, “ M. Aquiius Felix,” in A. J. P., LXVII 
(1946), pp. 311-319. But in his treztzment of the civil service (pp. 
56-59) Murphy might have consulted A. Stein, Die Rémische Ritier- 
stand (Münchener Beiträge für Pap.-farsch. usw., X [1927]). For 
his brief discussion of Geta, the brotke- of Septimius (pp. 106-107) 
he may not have had availeble the full treatment of this man in 
connection with an inseription ford a; Leptis Magna and discussed 
by G. M. Bersanetti, “ P. Settimio Geta. fratello di Settimio Severo," 
in Epigraphica, IV (1942), pp. 105-126, which is briefly summarized 
in L’Année Epigraphique (= Recue Archéologique, XXVI), 1946, 
pp. 206-207, no. 131. 

Indices of subjects, of names, and particularly of inscriptions 
cited or discussed, would render this study more usable. Where 
appropriate, the numbers of Dessau’s I. L. S. might well have been 
given with those of the C.I.L., even though a more complete 
+ bibliography of each inscription were not ettempted. 

Some minor pcints may be noted. It is inexact to say (p. 45) that 
“Q. Anicius Faustus is entitled leg. III. Aug., in two inscriptions 
of that year (ie. A.D. 201) vnear:bed at Bondjem in Africa 
Tripolitana,” and to refer (in n. 25) to only one, C.I.L., VIII, 6, 
which, in fact, reads leg. Augustorum consulari [leg.] III Aug. P. V. 
The other, C.I.L., VIII, 10992, reads leg. Augg. cos. [leg. III 
Aug.]. If the copies are correct, tbe two are by no means exact 
twins. The account on no. 6 suzges:s that its discoverer, Lyon, 
found the remains of four, over ezch cf four gates of a camp. On 
C. Julius Paeatianus (p. 58) referenee might also be made to D. E., 
II, 469-470, where the inseripticn concerning him, C.I. L., XII, 
1856 = Dessau, 1353, is diseussed anc it is pointed out that the 
phrase adlecto inter comit[es A]ucgg. nnn. may indicate some 
special and temporary addition of him to the imperial staff which 
would at least qualify the designation of him as “an equestrian 
member of the comitzs Augusti ..., probably... the first...” 
The tables on pp. 60-61 present much mcre clearly than do the 
statements in Durry, Cohortes Prétorte-mes, pp. 246-247, the change 
in the composition of the guard from Italians to provincials after its 
reform by Septimius. It may be questioned, however, whether the 
removal of Italians from the guard (az stated on p. 64) “ opened the 
way to the destructive and constantly recurring warfare of the third 
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century ...” Rather, it was a recognizion in this sphere of what 
had become generally true during the second century, namely the 
reduction of Italy and the Italians to the level of the provinces. 
This fact was to be emphasized when.Caracalla extended citizenship 
to almost all, if not all, of the inhabitants of the empire in his 
famous Edict of 212. See for the significance of Septimius’ change 
.in the guard Durry, Cohortes Prét., o. 251; Passerini, Cohorti Pret., 
pp. 201-202. On p. 91, it may be noted that the confusion between 
the tribunician power and salutations of Septimius appropriate for 
195 and titles not appropriate until after 210, which appears in 
the inscription there diseussed C.I.L., III, 5745 from Noricum, 
dated by Caracalla’s sixteenth tribunician power to 213, also occurs 
in C.I.L., III, 5980 from Raetia, dated by Caracalla’s eighteenth 
tribunician power to 215. The latter is apparently the “ unusual 
inscription ” mentioned by Murphy witkout reference at the end of . 
this paragraph. The date 201 given for the repair of the road 
from Augusta Vindelieum to Matreium on which no. 5980 was 
found is not, however, derived from it but from two other mile- 
stones, C.I. L., III, 5981 and 5982, which show for Septimius the 
offices appropriate to 201 and the title Parth. Mas., received in 
198, but not Brit. Max. of 210, which appears on nos. 5745 and 
5980. For Caracalla, no. 5981 shows trib. pot. without numeral at 
the end of line 11. Since, however, it is known only from fairly 
early copies, perhaps the numeral had been worn off. The second, 
no. 5982, shows trib. pot. IIII, correctly for 201. Hence these two 
inscriptions have not got the inconsistencies which appear in nos. 
598) and 5745. Murphys failure to present the complete inscrip- 
tional evidence here, as elsewhere, creates some obscurity in his 
account. For instance, on p. 84 a similar obscurity arises. The 
inscription cited as AE 1906.21 was first published by Ramsay in 
C. R., XIX (1905), p. 416. In discussing it Ramsay referred to but 
did not publish another milestone, to which Murphy alludes (in 
n, 26 on p. 85) as if the text were available. Incidentally, in the 
discussion of the second, read Apollonia for Appollonia. , 
Some further misprints were noted.? On p. 4, in I. G. R. R., IV, 
566, line 24, read ynpioparos for ypduparos, and divide lines 26 and 
27 between rois / / évyeptow. On p. 28, C. I. L., VI, 1603 = Dessau, 
1346 is not the same as C.I. G., 5973, of which the Greek text is 
given. The former is, indeed, a Latin dedication to the same prae- 
fect of the grain supply, Claudius Julianus, who is mentioned in 
the latter. In line 7 of C.I. G., 5973, read oiv rë (not rw) mep 
abrà)v (not abróv) kóouo. On p. 104, n. 1, the reference on Caracalla 
should be P. I. R., IL, not I. These do not purport to be a complete 
list of misprints, but only those which eaught the reviewer's eye. 
The above comments indicate that Murphy’s thesis should be used 
with caution as to its completeness, thoroughness, and accuracy. 
With this proviso, it makes available in significant context a eon- 
siderable amount of epigraphical material for the reign of Septimius. 
It does net, however, alter in any major lines the generally accepted 
picture of that ruler as a military despot, a picture which the 
reviewer suggested in H. S.0.P., LI (1940),3 might be questioned 


1 For roads in Raetia, see H. Instinsky, Klio, XXXI (1938), pp. 33-50. ` 
2 See also C. W., XLIII (1980), pp. 109-110. : 
3 See also Instinsky, p. 42. 
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at least as Zar as the early years af Septimius are concerned. Nor 
does Murpky's collection reader unnecessary a more ambitious and 
thorough resurvey of all the material bearing on this key figure in 
the transition from the early to the later Roman empire, and a . 
revaluation of his personal character, achievernents, and significanze 
in relation to the broader historical forces at work in this transition. 


Mason HAMMOND. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. ; 


Lovis C. West and ÀnLAN CmxsTER JOHNSON. Currency in Romen 

and Byzantine Egypt. Princeton, Princeton University Press, 

1944. Pp. x-+-195. (Princeton University Studies in Papg- 
rology, No. 5.) i 


ALLAN CHESTER JoHxsoN and Loris C. West. Byzantine Egypt: 
Economie Studies. Princeton, Princeton University Press, 1949. 
Pp. viii + 344, (Princeton University Studies in Papyrology, 
No. 6.) . 


These two books by Johnson and West will be of basie importance 
for students of the economie and social history of Roman and By- 
zantine Egypt. Hack is in form a series of studies of variovs 
aspects of its subject, but in effect covers most of the topics ore 
: would expect in a general history of it. Currency in Roman and 
Byzantine Egypt deals both with the monetary terms used in papyri 
and with the actual coins cf the period (considered as pieces cf 
money, not as works of art). There are two systems to be surveyed 
—in Roman times the nominal silver drachmae of Alexandria com- 
bined with bronze small change and the “ copper standard” used in, 
accounts, then after the inflation of th» third century the Byzantine 
system based on the imperial gold solidus with nominal talents cr 
myriads of the old drachmae still used in accounting, There is a 
useful comment on the character of this inflation (pp. 169-170); in 
the absence of paper money one would have been handling tons af 
metal unless the small coins were in fact used as counters with. 
arbitrary values. The appendix reprints ten important documents, 
mostly relating to questions of exchange. One illustrates amusingly 
the working of the inflation, though the details are obscure: “ the 
Emperors have reduced the Italian currency to a half-nuwmmus—sp 
-buy up goods with my Italian silver right away, as long as you dont 
do anything illegal” (P. Ryl., Inv. 650, discussed, however, on pp. 
131-2, not p. 90 as stated). Students will appreciate the solutions 
offered for several annoying problems of accounting methods ani 
terms, such as the attractive suggestion that the public, private, and 
Alexandrian standards in sixth-century accounts from Oxyrhynchus 
do not refer to different kinds of solidi in cireulation but are a 
method of calculating discounts. 

Both volumes display a preference for assembling facts rather 
than drawing conclusions, already familiar in Johnson's contribu- 
tion to the Economic Survey of Home. At times this makes the 
reader feel that he has been presented with a collection of notes 
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for which the text has not yet been written. In the prefaee to 
Byzantine Egypt: Economic Studies the authors disarmingly state 
that they are merely laying a foundation for future scholars, since 
there ean be no final study of the sukjest “ until the sands of Egypt 
have yielded up all their hidden treasures”—when indeed will we 
know that they have? However, apart from agricultural technique, 
well treated by Schnebel in 1925, and coinage, discussed in the 
previous volume, they take up the mein aspects of the subject under 
the headings of The Land (and its owners), The People (and their 
occupations), Defense (a little section on the Army, and on the 
Annona of civil and military officials), and Taxation. In spite of 
the authors’ modesty, a definite point oî view emerges from their 
treatment. Unlike most previous writers on Byzantine Egypt, they 
present a fairly optimistic view of the conditions of the time. The 
peasant paid numerous taxes and special assessments, which shows 
how prosperous he must have -been to afford it: “ Even though he 
may have complained of exactions by tax collectors and officials, the 
peasant’s lot in the Byzantine age was probably better than in any 
period of history” (p. 240). The position of the large landowners 
of the sixth century, whom H. I. Bell and others have pictured as 
semi-feudal magnates dominating the countryside, is minimized. 
Accounts like those of the Apions only show them owning property 
scattered here and there, and the villages (some villages anyway) 
probably remained closed corporatiors of free peasants. The shift 
to private ownership from the remains of the Ptolemaic system of 
state ownership of land early in the fourth century is considered as 
an agrarian reform of great benefit to the common man. But was 
it in fact anything more than an attempt of the government to 
collect as taxes what it could no longer collect efficiently as rént? 

Johnson and West do well to test a current assumption which may 
be too easily taken for granted, but I doubt whether their general 
revision will be accepted. Especially in northern Egypt, there was 
probably more small ownership than is sometimes allowed for. But 
since the landowning class commonly provided the local governors, 
the pagarchs, did it matter so muca to the peasant whether the 
magnates collected rent from him or only taxes? In either case 
there was no effective recourse beyond them. Justinian’s apologetice 
statement to the village of Aphrodito that “the intrigues of Theo- 
‘dosius proved stronger than our commands” (P. Cairo, 67024) is 
typical of much in the literature and documents of the period. The 
disorder which figures so much in the pages of John of Nikiou is 
paralleled by complaints in the papyri and the frequency of oppres- 
sion or bankruptcy in the anecdotes of the period. Local magnates 
may have been better for Egypt tzan efficient exploitation from 
Constantinople. But their habits of burning villages and imprison- 
ing peasants prevent one from considering the Byzantine period a 
golden age for the common people of Egypt. 

The authors’ hesitation in going beyond their documents sometimes 
means that they stop short of even a reasonable amount of interpre- 
tation. It seems rather a minimizing of the evidence to argue that 
the évardypador yewpyoi of the Apior estate were not serfs or coloni 
adscripticui because they agreed to discharge the obligations of the 
latter (pp. 29-31); it may suggest & more benign colonate than 
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existed in some western provinces, or may indicate that the estate 
took every means of securirg its rghis. C. Th., XI, 23, 6, the final 
Constitution on patronage in Egypt, is a crucial document; was it 
a vigorous attack’ on patronage, or wes it a strategic retreat after 
which the patrons were rezognized as owners? Our authors incline 
to the former view, and suggest that chis legislation checked the 
development, but then again say that its results will never be known 
(pp. 23, 48, 97). What seems to me a poor calculation is offered to 
indicate that the population of Dgypt was static from the first 
century to the nineteenth. Josephus! fgure of 7,500,000 (B.J., II, 
385) claims to be a caleulation from the poll-tax returns, presumably 
multiplying the number to allow for women and children. The 
figure of 6,000,090 given for the time of the Arab Conquest (by 
later historians of doubtful accuracy: claims to be for poll-tax 
payers alone, and a similar allowarce for women and children would 
indicate a total of at least 15,000,000, vLich is highly unlikely. The 

population had reached 7,000, 000 at the first census of 1881, and 
75,000,000 in the 1920's. But it was considerebly less early in the 
last century, when Edward Lane and pihers made reasonable esti- 
mates of less than 2,500,000. A slight decline in Roman and 
Byzantine times and a rather rap-d fzli later, perhaps not till the 
more disturbed parts of tas Arab or even the Turkish period, are 
the most likely course. Among so many facts as Johnson and West 
have assembled there are cecasional sli»s in detail, especially in the 
use of material from outside the main theme, such as the military 
or ecelesiastical records. Numeri were regiments, not soldiers, and 
hence there would not be “500 numeri in each pagarehy " (p. 228). 
To speak of the Egyptian Church as Arian and so opposed by the 
“imperial Athanasians of Constaatincple” is an inversion which 
must be accidental (pp. 6, 71). The main monastic documents are 
cited from Budge’s convenient trarslation of the Syriae compilation 
of Anan-Isho; ehecking the originals would have avoided such 
puzzles as a “box of oil,” and darica in circulation in the fifth 
century (pp. 69-70), though most of the statements quoted would 
have been the same. However, these er2 all relatively minor matters . 
not affecting the main subjzet, to which the value of the materials 
painstakingly collected ani the interpretations suggested make an 
important contribution. 

- E. R. Harpy, Jn. 


BERKELEY DIVINITY SCHOCL, 
© Naw Haven, CONNECTICUT. 


J. C. ARENS. - De Godenschildering -r Ovidius’ Metamorphosen. 
Nijmegen, Drukkerij G2br. Janssen, 1946. Pp. xii + 192. 


The purpose of this dissertatior is to investigate the manner in 
which Ovid deals with the gods in tae Metamorphoses. After review- 


‘ing the opinions of crities from Ervin Rohde (Der griechische 


Roman und seine ira n [1914], rp. 112-115) to Otis (“ Ovid 
and the Augustans," T. A.P.A., LXIX [1938], pp. 188-229) and 
showing that there is a disconcerting seek of unanimity concerning 
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the impression in fact made by the gods in the Metamorphoses as 
well as the intentions of the poet witk regard to them, Dr. Arens 
analyzes Ovid’s spirit and view of life, and ‘concludes that they were 
determined by “naturalism, scepticism, and poetic enthusiasm” (p. 
' 10) and that, “untroubled by the great problems of existence, he 
sought to interpret the play of life by the play of poetry” (p. 10). 
Thus Ovid's treatment of the gods raises a question of style rather 
then one of religious conviction, and the problem with which the 
dissertation is concerned is therefore a literary one (p. 18). 

Ovid is commonly regarded as one of tke most accomplished repre- 
sentatives of the Alexandrian tradition at Rome. Arens examines in 
detail the relation of Ovid and particularly the Metamorphoses to 
this tradition. He adopts Martini’s theory that Ovid in composing 
the Metamorphoses was following the pattern of the Alexandrian 
hexameter Kollektivgedicht.1 The relevance of this theory to a study 
of the gods in the Metamorphoses is that it justifies the assumption 
that ‘in following—no doubt more suo—the conventions of this 
typically Alexandrian genre Ovid in his treatment of the gods con- 
formed to Alexandrian practice. At this point Arens discusses the 
‘treatment of gods in Alexandrian postry in general. The fondness 
of Alexandrian poets for realism and the homely manner of genre 
painting is manifested by a certain “ humanization” (vermensche- 
lijking) of the gods; they are shorn of their awesome traits and are 
depicted as ordinary human beings. "What the author of the mept 
Üyovs says about the Homeric gods (£,7) is doubly true at Alex- 
aridria. The gods are furthermore represented as modern figures. 
The three goddesses in Apollonius converse with a delicate diplo- 
macy that erities have found reminiscent of the court of the early 
Ptolemies (p. 28). Medea is familiar with contemporary refinements 
of the toilet (Apollonius Rhod., III, 528 1f.). Often a sharp distinc- 
tion between humanization and “modernization” (moderniseering) 
cannot be drawn. A third characteristi: cited as typical of Alex- 
andrian god-portraiture is a trick of playing with the dual aspect 
of eponymous deities. Although there is little direct evidence as to 
the existence of this trait in Hellenistie times it is likely that much 
of the play with divine duality so common in Nonnus goes back to 
Alexandrian models (p.29).: Finally, “humor and irony are the 
perfume of Alexandrian representations of the gods” (p. 30). These 
characteristic features have been so often mentioned in connection 


1“Qvid und seine Bedeutung für die römische Poesie,” ENI- 
TYMBION H. Swoboda (1927), pp. 183-185. Otis (op. cit., p. 192, n. 18) 
objects: “Of course ior Martini it was very simple. Ovid, as the 
fulfiller of the neoteric tradition, simply wanted to write both types of 
Kollektivgedichte—the elegiac (Fasti) and the epic (Metamorphoses). 
That however does not explain the differences between the Wetamor- 
phoses and the Hellenistic poems we know, such as the Aetia, the 
Ornithogoniae of Boios and of Macer etc.” Apart from the facts that 
the Aetia is an elegiac not a hexameter poem and that we know next to 
nothing about Boios’ poem and not much more about that of Macer, 
it may be observed in this connection taat Martini is not here consider- 
ing the extent to which Ovid developed the genre “ epische Kollektiv- 
gedicht"; he is merely pointing out that the formal affinity of the 
Metamorphoses is with a quasi-epic genre known to have been cultivated 
by Alexandrian poets rather than with traditional epic. 
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with Ovidian handling of gods act only in the elegiae works but 
especially in the Metemorphoses tat to.review in minute detail the 
fifty-seven stories of the Metamorphoses in which one or more gods 
figure would have seemed, despize the many sidelights on Ovidian 
technique such a research would afford, essentially an effort to con- 
firm the obvious were it not for the general acceptance of a thesis 
put forward by Heinze with regard to the gods in the Metamor- 
phoses, viz. that in this poem Ovid makes every effort to treat the 
gods with epic dignity, in contradistinetion to the Fasti, where the 
gods are represented in the famiiar manner of the Alexandrian 
poets (R. Heinze, “ Ovids ra ipid Erzühlung," Berichte d. süch. 
Akad., LXXI [1919], Heft 7, po. 14 and 102-106). The most 
significant achievement of this dissertation is to have demonstrated 
irrefragably that this thesis will not stand up when confronted with 
the evidence. This evidence Arems sets forth in fullest detail. The 
fifty-seven stories in which the zods appear are scrutinized in 
succession. The resuit of this exemination is that the four Alex- 
andrian characteristics of humen-zation, modernization, play on 
duality, and humor and irony are shown to appear again and again. 
There ean 5e no doubt that Arsns proves conclusively that Ovid 
is as little concerned with representing the gods with ceuyòrns in the 
Metamorphoses as he is in the Festi. Yet on occasion the author is 
carried away by his anti-Heinzian enthusiasm. ‘For example, in 
Concilium Deorum (Met., I, 163-252), where Jupiter reports to 
the gods assembled on Olympus his grievances against the human 
race and his consequent decision zo annihilate mankind, it is rightly 
pointed out that Olympus is repr2s2nted as thoroughly modern, that 
is to say, Roman; that Ovid here r2duces Jupiter from the majestic 
rex omnibus idem to invidiously human proportions is less certain. 
Arens compares Jupiter’s reasonable and coherent exposé of his 
intentions to the fulminations of =h3 late German Chancellor against 
Czechoslovakia in the Sportpalast (p.37). Jupiter is imperious; he 
is no less imperious in the Aeneid. He speaks, it is true, with rhe- 
torical skill, but Ovid can hardly have thought that to be to his 
discredit. The poet compares Jtpiter to Augustus, with the plain . 
purpose of pleasing the latter. It is improbable that with this end 
in view he would have desired t> portray Jupiter as a blustering 
spellbinder. The gods/senators are frivolcusly concerned with the 
source of their saerificial offerings in the absence of the human race, 
but some fun at the expense of tbe senate would not offend the chief 
of state. The relative dignity of Jupiter in this episode may per- 
haps be explained by its official character. Another passage in 
which a divinity is treated with a degree of elevation exceptional in 
the Metamorphoses is Herculis £potheosis (Met. IX, 239-272). 
Arens explains th2 solemnly * epis" nature of this passage by main- 
taining that an allusion to Augustus gives it an official character 
(pp. 117-118). 

. In general Arens’ boutade thet everything: divine is foreign to 
Ovid’s gods (f eerder dan iets menschelijks is den goden alle godde- 
lijks vreemd,” p. 175) holds true. In Callisto, Io, Europa Jupiter 
is shamelessly lecherous, Juno jealous and revengeful. Neither of 
these divinities is shown in a Gecorous light in Lis Iocosa (pp. 
74-75). In Ganymedes Jupiter appears as the radepaarys par excel- 
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lence. Diana (Callisto) is absurdly naive; Pallas (Arachne) shows 
pathological vindictiveness. Circe is portrayed as lascivious (a 
Reman poule de luxe}, Pomona as prudish (p. 167). The specifically 
"modern element also crops up repeatedly in the poem. Iphis (p. 
120) offers an excellent illustration of this. Thanks to Antoninus 
Liberalis, the outline of the Nicandrian version followed by Ovid has 
been preserved. The róle played by Latona in Nicander is filled in 
the Metamorphoses by Isis. Arens ingeniously accounts for the 
change by the popularity of the cult of Isis at Rome in Ovid's day, 
particularly among women. . Galatea telling Scylla her troubles as 
the latter arranges her hair is reminiscent of gossip at the hair- 
dresser’s as recounted in the Avs Amaroria. In the matter of play 
with the duality of eponymous divinities it is sufficient to cite the 
descriptions of Fama, Fames, and Somius. Typical of Ovid's humor 
and irony are the burlesque Apollo in Daphne, Mereury on the 
prowl in Herse, and the sly twist put or the motive of Diana’s height 
in Actaeon, with the result that a motive which in the Aeneid (cf. 
Aen., I, 501 [of Diana]... gradiensque deas supereminet omnes 
with Met. III, 181: . . . famen altior illis Ipsa dea est colloque 
tenus supereminet omnes) enhances the dignity of the goddess here - 
serves à quite contrary purpose. | 
Fundamental to the Heinzian theory of Ovid’s “epic” style and 
to his case for the dignified treatment of the gods which he considers 
one of the most signifleant features of that style is the episode 
Raptus Proserpinae (Heinze, pp. 1-10). Ovid tells this story both in 
the Metamorphoses (V, 341-571) and in the F'asti (IV, 417-620). 
Arers concedes that in this instance Heinze's thesis holds good, at 
least as regards Ceres and Pluto, both of whom are depicted in the 
Metamorphoses with the solemnity o2 Virgilian epie, whereas they 
are represented as ordinary and somewhat trivial human beings in 
the Fasti. Heinze’s mistake, says Arens, was to infer from this and 
several analogous episodes that the high style here evident with its 
eonsequent ceremonious treatment oi divine figures was the rule 
where gods were concerned throughout the poem. In point of fact 
gods are thus represented in but flve of the fifty-seven episodes of 
ihe poem in which they appear: Receptus Proserpinae, Herculis 
| Apotheosis, Sabini Repulsi (Met., XIV, 178-804), Romuli Apothe- 
osis (Met., XIV, 805-851), and Aescuiapius (Met., XV, 622-744). 
Arens disposes of these cases as exceptions which confirm the rule. 
The epie character of Raptus may be explained by supposing a con- 
scious effort on the part of Ovid to write a version in sharp contrast 
with the elegiac version of the same story in the Fasti. Comparison 
here makes clear that Ovid was well aware of the difference between 
an epic and an elegiac style and that he was able to practise both 
with great virtuosity. It is pointed cut ‘hat the question of Ovid’s 
eventual souree or sources is of no relevance in this connection: 
* assuming that Ovid followed one source, it is at once apparent that 
he operated independently in at least ane of the versions; if he 
followed two, then in the main he followed two sources -of distinct 
character in his two distinctively characterized versions” (p.95). 
In either event he knew what he was doing. Had the poet wished 
- to depict the gods with cenvérns throughout the Metamorphoses he 
could have done so. In Herculis Apotheosis the allusion to Augustus 
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(Met., IX, 270: ... et augusta fieri gravitate verendus) motivates 
the ceremonious treatment of Hercules. “Properly to evaluate this - 
episode in relation te the treatment of the: gods in the Metamor- 
phoses as a whole we should bear in mind that its exceptional char- 
acter is the result of an exceptional cause, which is not one of an 
artistic nature” (p.113). In Sabini Repulsi the same factors are 
a work as in Raptus. Once more Ovid, as a tour de force, offers 
“epic” version to contrast with tke elegiae one of the Fasti (p.' 
154). A similar explanation is advarced for Aesculapius (p. 159): 
it is an “epic” pendant for the story of Magna Mater in the Fasti 
(IV, 249-372). By invoking the Muses in his own name (a phe- 
nomenon unparalleled in the Metamorphoses) Ovid calls attention 
to the anomalous nature of the tale. In passing, Arens comments 
that in a story of this sort it is no mean achievement to create, as 
Ovid does, an atmosphere of horror sacer (Heinze, p. 13). Had the 
poet been inclined to jocularity, the theme in serpente deus might 
have inspired the most bizarre fantasies. “This exceptional story 
teaches us that Ovid well understood the art of representing the 
majesty of the gods under the mcst difficult circumstances, and it 
gives greater relief tc the stories in which he had no such intention ” 
. (p. 160). Again, a desire ic differentiate Romuli Apotheosis from 
the elegiec version of the Fasti is responsible for the solemn treat- 
ment found in the hexameter poem (“Ovidius geeft in de beide 
versies ven Romulus’ apotheose een stylistische show,” p. 156). How 
Ovid deals with a subject oî this nature when he does not, from 
considerations of policy or stylistic differentiation, feel obliged to 
assume a Icfty epic manner may be chserved in Aeneae Apotheosis 
(pp. 14€-148). In the scene between Venus and Jupiter Ovid 
sedulously echoes a similar scene in the first Aeneid, but despite the 
fact that Aeneae Apotheosis is styled in the main in a dignified and 
‘ official manner befitting so solemn an episode of the Roman national 
tradition, Jupiter is represented as a doting father, and Venus as a 
spoiled daughter begging with a pout for the deification of her son 
as a personal favor. In this instarce Ovid purposely avoids de- 
pieting these divinities with ceuvorns. although there would appear 
to be every reason for him to do sc. His model is the Aeneid; there 
ean be nc question of the “ humanizing " influence of an Alexandrian 
souree. 

Much :nteresting matter is introduced in an incidental manner in 
the course of the various Giseussions. In the section dealing with 
Raptus Proserpinae, Arens exposes the flimsiness of the grounds 
that led Owen to consider the fragment currus crystallo lucidus albo 
to be from the Gigantomachia, and to refer to Neptune's ehariot 
(p. 96). On several oeeasions he makes pithy observations on the ' 
perils of dogmatie reasoning on insufficient evidence, particularly 
in the matter of sources (notably on p. 25). Finally, the disserta- 
tion is wrixten in a lively, entertaining style, with an appreciation 
of Ovidian subtlety most gratifying in a work so painstaking and 
so scholarly. 

The following errata were noted: p. xii for Tyrell read Tyrrell; 

p. 10 for 1896 read 1898; p. 26 for epithaph. read epitaph.; p. 79 
for Paetaon read Phaethon; p. 92 for Boetiae read Boeotiae; p. 120 
for Telephusa read Telethusa; p. 121 for Phoebis read Phoebus; 
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p- 123 for pussula read pustula; p. 136 for Ges dus read Beds elm; 
p. 158 for Hersilla read Hersilia; p. 158 for Juni read Juno; p. 
160 for adyti read adyto; p. 163 for ulutantibus read ululantibus; 
p. 165 for Ársions (bis) read Arsinoe (bis); p. 170 for apdrachten 
' read opdrachten (1.5); p. 187 for boufonne read bouffonne. 


' Ricmarp T. BRUÈRE. 


University or CHIcACO. 


Hzxevy Dwienr Sepewicx. Horace, a Biography.. Cambridge, 
Mass, Harvard University Press, 1047. Pp. ix + 182. $3.00. 


Thomas Peacock once said that “the fastidious in old wine are 

„a race that does not decay,” and the same may be said, with almost 

the same intonaticn and connotation, of the lovers of Horace. Sedg- 

- wick belongs to both groups, as his book clearly demonstrates. And 

his book bears the same relation to the scholar’s work as the con- 

versation of a discriminating amateur of wines does to a scientific 
treatise on vineyarding. 

In other words, this is not a book for the Horatian scholar, 
except perhaps as a pleasant diversion fram Gelehrsamkeit. He will 
find in it nothing that will add to the already unwieldy mass of 
knowledge about Eorace, no discussion of problems, technical or 
otherwise, apart from a chapter (XIII) on the question of Horace’s 
presence or absence at the battle of Aetiam (Sedgwick thinks he was 
safe at home}, and an appendix (A) on whether or not Horace had 
a villa at Tibur (Sedgwick thinks he did not). Such biographical 
fact as the book contains is orthodox and follows the regular, and 
familiar, pattern. There is a deft defense of Maecenas’ character 
(pp. 28-33), and a pleasant chapter (XXII) on the “ estrangement ” 
—which Sedgwick denies—of Horace and Augustus from Maecenas, 
in their later years. The author’s discussions of all these points are 
sound, sensible, and good-humored, but his conclusions, even if they 
are not universally accepted, will not touch off any new flurry of 
Horatian research, i 

Sedgwick himself disclaims scholarship, and on several occasions 

` twits the professional scholar on his dullress and his inability either 
to appreciate Horace himself or to help others to do so (see e.g. 
pp. viii, 94). His accusations are not entirely undeserved, and the 
professional would do well to ponder them, but he may with equal 
justice bring a few counter-accusations of his own. 

To begin with, Sedgwick is all too ready to pass lightly over 
difficulties which he may find or over passages which: he does not 
like. From his translation of Satires, 1, 5, he omits the vaudeville 
show offered by Coeceius with the comment that it is “boring to 
modern ears” (p. 36). Still, it is an essential part of the satire, and 
can be amusing enough, if one only tries to visualize the anties of 
the actors. Of Eook II of the Satires he would have us read only 
No. 6, dismissing the rest as better left urread (p.88). Yet Satires, 
II, 1, with its account of Trebatius, is certainly delightful, Damasip- 
pus’ lecture (No. 3), is well worth reading (Sedgwick finds it “ very 
tedious”), and Davus’ sermon (No.7) is full of healthy self-criti- 
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eism. A great many of the Epodes he characterizes as “coarse” or 
“dull” (pp. 92 94) and advises us to skip them. He defends this 
skipping on the grounds that he :s, frankly, a dilettante, and need 
read only what he likes (p.94). This is anyone’s privilege, but it 
may be questionsd whether such selective reading will reveal Horace, 
or only an Horctius dimidiatus—cf which more later. 

Again, faced with the diffieuls problem of reconciling Horace’s 
open adaletion 4f Augustus in the Cdes with his apparent republi- 
can sym»a:hies, Sedgwick can offer na more than the suggestion that 
Horace understcod the benefits corferred by Augustus’ wise rule and 
was willing, therefore, to bow gracefully to the inevitable (Chap. 
XVII). This ic not an explanation; it merely brushes the problem’ 
aside. Yet certinly, if we are truly to understand Horace’s char- 
acter, wa canno“ afford to treat tae question in quite so cavalier a 
fashion, for it is a real problem, bozh.of character and of literary 
art, anc not just an unsightly but accidental excrescence, best : 
covered up and Forgotten. i 

In -hie interpretation of individual poems, too, Sedgwick some- 
times shows hirself unwilling te do the digging that will uncover 
. art and meaning. He professes, for example, not to understand 
Odes, III, 11 (>. 74), and claims that some scholars attribute the 
difficulties in ths od» to the influance cf Pindar. Yet the poem is 
clear enough. Lt is a warning to Lyde not to be too zealous of 
protecting her virginity. She is admonished to lend her stubborn 
ears to the tale cf the Danaids, forty-nine o2 whom remained virgin, 
and as a consequenee suffered in Hades a penalty that was the 
pattern of ther- futile, fruitless lives, while the one, that girl 
splendid: mendcx, performed the duty of a wife, and then bid her 
husband rise from his nuptial couch and flee, though it meant chains 
or exile for herzelf. Her reward was ihe praise of all subsequent 
ages. As so often in Horace’s odas, this central theme, apart from 
its unifying furetior, is no more than the immediate cause of the 
poem, tke real poetry of which lies in the description of the powers 
of music (in the first half) and in the splendid speech of Hyper- 
mnestra (in the second half). i 

Possitly part of the difficulties Sedgwick finds in this ode arise 
from his unwillmgness to view Lyde as a scortum, in spite of the 
fact that Horae calls her one in Odes, II, 11. In his discussion of 
this latter ode, Sedgwick is at great pains to prove Lyde’s innocence. 
He renders Horaee's devium scortum as “wayward baggage,” and 
continues (p. 76a, “ Lyde a trollor? Never! Would Horace ask any 
girl whc was nest a modest maiden to sing a hymn to Diana, the 
maiden Gcddess? ... Déar old Horace! It is pleasant to think . 
that he had a charming young neigabor irtimnate enough to know 
where tbe Caecudan was stowed in his cellar, and who could be called 
on to fetch her bre and, upon request, entertain him and his friends 
with songs. Hozi soit qui mal y pense.” i 

One might saz that Sedgwick’s own phrzse, “ Dear old: Horace,” 
epitomizes his took, for “ dear od Horace” is indeed its subject. 
Unfortunately, es was remarked earlier, this is an Horatius dimidia- 
tus, a one-sided figure such as will inevitably be drawn by those 
who are determined to find in Hcrace only the laurel-crowned, 
smiling, urbane, cultured gentleman which generations of romanti- 
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eizing classicists and enthusiastic amateurs have made of him. No 
. one, least of all the professional classicist, will deny that Horace 
possessed all these qualities, and no one would care to see Horace, 
or any other ancient author, made the butt of a fatuous debunking 
campaign. On the other hand, elassicists and lovers of the classics 
have been for a long, long time all too ready to twang the lyre of . 
nobility, greatness, purity, and sanctity, whenever the name of any 
of the ancients hes been mentioned. The results have not been good, 
either for the ancients themselves, or for the study of them and their 
works. Horace was indeed a poet, and a great one; he was indeed 
a most lovable and delightful character, but he was also a Roman, 
an Italian, an Avgustan, and his morality, his literary skill, and his 
taste do not rise very much above the standards of the age in which 
he lived. Our respect for him is not to be increased by skipping 
those parts of his works, as Sedgwick recommends, which to our ears 
are dull or salacious, or by offering, again as Sedgwick does (e.g. 
pp. 61-64, 65-76) a lyric apologia for his deviations from Protestant 
Christian, Anglo-Saxon moral law. Books of the “non-scholarly ” 
type, such as Sedgwick has written, Lave a definite place, and prob- 
ably more elassieists should turn to the writing of them, for only 
through them can we reach the general, literary public, but our aim 
should be to create comprehension rather than love, understanding 
rather than awe. Only thus can we place the ancient authors in 
their proper perspective, and only when they have once more been 
‘ placed in that perspective will the public begin once again to. 
appreciate their true worth. 
i Frank O. COPLEY. 
UNIVERSITY of MICHIGAN. 


Rosset FrAcELIEbRE. Plutarque, Sur la disparition des oracles, 
texte et traduction avec une introduction et des notes. Paris, 
Société d’Édition' “Les Belles Lettres,” 1947. Pp. 269. 

(Annales de VUniversité de Lyon, troisième série, Lettres, fasc. 

14.) : 


With this edition of De Defectu Oraculorum Flaeeliére rounds out 
Plutarch’s so-called Delphian trilogy, Sur les Oracles de la Pythie 
having appeared as Fascicule 4 of the same series in 1937 and Sur 
VE de Delphes as Fascicule 11 in 1941. The present work is of the 
same general plan and same high quality as its predecessors. The 
text is based on the latest Teubner recension (W. Sieveking, 1929); 
Flaceliére’s earlier independent collation of De Pythiae Oraculis 
had demonstrated the worth of this text, which differs only slightly 
from that in G. R. Paton's Plutarchi Pythici Dialogi Tres (1898). 
The translation is at once careful and easy. The commentary is 
extremely helpful in illustrating the meaning (rather than the 
language) of the dialogue by showing how it fits into the texture 
of Plutarch’s general ideas, into the stream of Greek thought on 
the subjects involved, and into the physical environment of Delphi. 
A virtue of all Flaceliére’s editions, indeed, is their premise that 
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Plutarch’s essays have substantive and continuing value as literature 
and philosophy and merit, the attention of readers, not merely of 
Specialist students. 

Thus tke Introduetion, for all its acumen, is in fact an introduc- ` 
tion to an artistic and meaningful book, and not a philological 
exercise. After an analysis of the dialogre (vp. 9-13) Flaceliére 
discusses its date (pp. 13-17). Plutarch identifies himself at times, 
even if not consistently throughout a work, with one or another of 
his interlocutors; fram the mpdrrovey which Plutarch puts into 
Lamprias mouth at 437A we may infer that Plutarch held a 
Delphian priesthood at the time of writing. We know that Plu- 
tarch wrote De Pythiae Oraculiz - after he had been priest for 
“several Pythiads,” and, since that treatise is religious and theo- 
logical where De Defectu Oraculorum is philosophic and rationalist, 
Flaceliére infers a ecnsiderable interval between the two, and 
attempts no narrower dating. The argument, though tenuous, has 
plausibility, on the basis of what is otherwise known of Plutarch's 
development. Seztion III, Les Personnages (pp. 17-37), illustrates 
Plutarch’s care in defining his interlocutors. Here Flaceliére shows, 
as he repeasedly does elsewhere, the influerce of Plato not only on 
Plutarch’s thougkt but on his artistie form also (it is a pity that 
R. M. Jones’ excellert Chicago dissertation, The Platonism of 
Plutarch [Menasaa, 2916], has remained unknown to continental 
scholars). Flacelière is much more appreciative than Hirzel, for 
: example, of Plusarch’s judgment and skill in adapting Platonic 
techniques. Unfortunately Rhys Roberts’ suggested identification 
of the Demetrius of this dialogue with the author of On Style, set 
forth at large in Roberts’ Loeb version’ of Demetrius, 270-281, has 
been overlooked; even though the identity cannot be demonstrated 
it is highly interesting ‘nevertheless. 

Section IV, Les Idées philosophiques et religieuses, comprises 
several rubrics, (a) Le probleme de la divination (pp. 38-53) is 
an enlightening treatment oi a confusing subject; Flaceliére points 
out that the present treatise represents but one stage in Plutarch’s 
thought. (b) Le Démonologie (pp. 53-63) deals with an element 
which Platarch fnds essential, here and elsewhere, for reconciling 
the traditional beliefs with advanced theology. The difficulty of this 
reconciliation in anotaer aspect is encountared in (e) La pluralité 
des mondes (pp. 63-72), which deals with a digression which covers 
about a fourth of Plutarch’s dialogue. Flacelière shows that for all 
the backing and filling inevitable in Pluzarch’s position he here 
demonstrates his competenze as a logicel and original thinker. 
(d) Les récits histeriques et mythiques (pp. 72-87) compares 
Plutareh's use of such material with Plato's; Plutarch’s are simple 
apologues, with 20 supernatural pretensions. Here Flaceliére re- 
hearses the views of the meaning of the mysterious story of the 
death of Pan, from Eusebius to Rabelais to Cook and Nock, and 
acluomledge: that the mystery is still a mystery. In all "these 
matters I find Flacelière’s views unexceptionable,’ but in my own 
view no trzatmeat o? Plutarch's beliefs can be complete without 
some word of his conscious effort to raise Hellenism itself to a cult, 
to the end of achieving the survival of the intellectual values of ` 
Hellenism in the face of political extinction. This element, I think, 
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may explain certain anomalies in Plutarch’s thought as in his life 
(see my “ The Religion of Plutarch,” Review cf Religion, VI [1942], 
pp. 270-282). 

Section V, Valeur du dialogue (pp. 87-102}, which calls attention 
to Plutareh's qualities of psychologie observation, wit, and artistic 
arrangement, is of value to readers of Plutarch in general. His 
work is livresque, but by no means a pastiche. As an example of 
Plutarch’s care and taste Flaceliére novices that whereas the scene 
of the more reLgious De Pythiae Oraculis is the very steps of the 
sanctum sanctorum, in this more secular treatise the conversation 
takes place in the lesche. Section VI, Le Texte (pp. 102-105), 
briefly sets forth the manuscript tradition. 

No single ancient author has had a larger réle than Plutarch in 
transmitting the legacy of Greco-Roman civilization to the west, and 
even today scarcely a better spokesman for classical antiquity can 
be Zound than the erudite, refined, inquiring, benevolent, and charm- 
ing sage of Cheeronea. His popularity has been kept alive by lay 
admirers, almos” in despite of professional scholarship. Such works 
as Flacelière’s meet a real need for redressing the balance. 


Moses Hapas. 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


Annalium Ab Exeessu Divi Augusti Quae Supersunt. Edidit 
Haratp Fucus. 2 vols. Frauenfeld, Huber and Co., 1946. 
Pp. 252; 249. (Editiones Helveticae.) 


Editiones Helveticae have added to their list a two-volume Annales 
of Tacitus. Thz format is almost identical with that of the Oxford 
Press series. Tie paper is excellent, the printing superb, the binding 
adequate. It is the most pleasing edition of Tacitus for reading 
purposes that has emerged in the modern era of commercial print- 
ing. In addition to the text each volume has an index nominum et 
rerum, various genealogical tables, and what is called both an 
appendix critica and an index mendorum. The latter is the more 
accurate title, “or the former inevitably suggests an apparatus 
criticus and of such there is none. The editor is Harald Fuchs. 
* In a brief praemonitum editoris he explains his method, which con- 
sists of printing between pointed brackets those words and letters 
which are not found in the Laurentian MSS, 68.1 and 68. 2; print- 
ing between square brackets and in small type words and phrases in 
these two manuscripts which should not, in the opinion of the editor, 
be there; printing in italics improvements on the readings of 68.1 
and 68.2; indisating transpositions by an italie letter zt the be- 
ginning and at the end; indicating by asterisks lacunae in the manu- 
seripts for whizh no text is suggested. On the whole this makes 
for a readable text and does not greatly injure the appearance of 
the page. It does, however, awaken a certain uneasiness about the 
‘editorial job. ; 

In the first place Professor Fuchs states flatly that there are two 
manuscripts of the major works of Tacitus. Not even a hint is given 
of the score and a half of fifteenth century manuscripts of XI-XVI 
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and there are no readings frcm or mention of the lost but important. 
* Agricola? MS used by Ryck. If the present edition is intended 

for schools there is scarcely need oz the Appendix Critica at all; if 

it is for scholars, much more is needed and the removal of tha 

apparatus from the bottom of tae page is to be regretted. Scholars 

will also regret that the editor rarely assigns eredit for any emenda- 

tions save his own. Obviously the intent is to take honest responsi- 

bility for his own suggestions, but scholars working on the text of 

Tacitus will be forced to go to other editions even for the most 

elementary study. 

` The difficulty may be illustrated by the treatment of II, 59-61. 

These chavters are removed from their position in the manuscript 

and placed after chapter 67, with only a note (this time at tha 

foot of the page) stating that the chapters in question are wrongly 

placed in the manuscript and that the correct order is restored: No 

evidence is adduced from 68,1 and no referenca is made to Steup 

who propcsed the change. No defense is offered for a serious emen- 

dation. Similar transpositions on a smaller scale are frequent.- 
There are sixteen transpositions of single words (e.g. I, 10, gratiam ^ 
partium changed to partium gratiam), which amount to nothing bui 
a rewriting of Tacitus to suit the taste of the editor. | 

The same motive seems to be behind many of the additions which 
Fuchs maxes to the text, such as ei» paelici nomen in XI, 30. 
Typical cases of somewhat longer additions are to be found in XIV, 
61 and XV, 44. The only statement in the appendix is Lacunam 
indicavit et explicavit Fuchs, although precedirg editors have noi 
suspected a lacuna. One of the most disturbing instances of addition 
to the text is XV, 12: <agenaa essent ad) retinenda<m) firman- 
daXm>que haruspicum. <disciplinam>. To iustify this elaborate 
emendation the note in the appendix reads: zorr. Fs praeeunte 
Nipperdey. But Nipperdey reads, retinendae firmandaeque haruspi- 
cinae. 

The difficulties of XIV, 7 bring out the awkward situation o2 
an editor who has not strictly defined the purpose of his edition. 
The passage is handled in such a way as neither to help a schoolboy 
nor satisfy a scholar. The tex; is not made readable but is left: 
Seneca; + expergens quos, etc. This reading is not exact because 
68, 2 reads clearly, Seneca experzens. quos, ete. The scribe certainly , 
found expergens (or whatever Le copied to got the reading) in the . 
sentence with Seneca. Ryck found in the “Agricola” MS ez- 
promerent with the Seneca clause, making sense. The passage has 
been largely discussed but Fuchs mentions only Barwick. who 
defended the manuscript reading. 

Criticism of the ‘edicorship along these lines might be extended 
to great length. It is unfortunate taat, in an edition so beautifully 
printed and so attractive to use, the editor should not either have 
shown throughout the eonservatism which he frequently displays oz? 
have given in full the ‘evidence for the readings which he chooses. 
An accessible edition of the Annals at a low price is welcome and, 
in spite of the editor’s tendency to rewrite Tacitus, it will surelr 


be widely used. 
C. W. MENDELL. 


YALE UNIVERSITY. 
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H. Fournier. Les verbes “dire” en grec ancien. Paris, Librairie 
C. Klineksieek, 1946. Pp. x + 233. 


Of previous work on Greek verbs of saying some idea ean he 
gained from the bibliography of the present book. Buck’s two 
articles, A. J. Pa. XXXVI (1915), pp. 1-18, 125-54, briefly treat the 
derivation of more than seventy roots and cover the whole Indo- 
European family. Far more along the lines of the present work is 
Chantraine's article, * La conjugaison du verbe Aéyo dire,” B. S. L., 
XLI (1940), pp. 39-53, in which it is claimed that a difference of 
meaning exists between the series e/gpra», elpijoerat, éppijUn, ete., and 
MéAerrat, AeAé£erat, Aéy0n, ete., in the sense that the former have in 
view a definite goal, generally a fact stated or a law laid down, 
while the forms from the root *leg-, even in non-present tenses, 
emphasize rather the act of speech itself. Since this distinction is 
important in the book under consideration, it will be necessary to 
revert to it later. 

Fournier's thesis is, to summarize it with the greatest possible 
brevity, that eimeiy : épeiv, forming a suppletive system as far back 
as Homer, gradually attracted Aéye as their present tense, assimi- 
lating it to their own type of syntactic use (dr: or ws with ‘indicative 
or optative), while nui, having special peculiarities of conjugation 
and meaning, went its own way. But there is much more in the 
book than is suggested by this summary. In addition to questions 
of metrical seleztion, tense and aspect, legal or religious connota- 
tions, syntax of indirect statements, etc., we find considerable atten- 
tion to differences of genres, periods, and authors, and there are 
some statistical tables, with many more figures scattered through the 
body of the work. The tables on pages 149 and 155 might have been 
improved by the inclusion of data based on a random selection of 
seven plays of Euripides, for comparison with the figures from 
Aeschylus and Sophocles. 

For the terms déterminé and indéterminé, used of verbal aspect, 
Meillet is cited as authority without specific reference, but the 
allusion is evicently to B..S.L., XXVI (1925), p. 1, cited by 
Chantraine, who uses the same terminology in the article mentioned 
in the first parsgraph of this review. It is important to note that 
these terms are not mere substitutes for the familiar punctual, or 
aoristic, and durative. Rather they cut across the latter classifica- 
tion, and it is possible for a verbal form to be aoristic and yet be 
indeterminate, £s eireiy is said to be. However, these distinetions 
are not made into well-developed formal categories of the Greek 
verb, but are rather inherent in the fundamental meanings of the 
words themselves. Such is substantially the doctrine "which is 
implicit in Fournier’s work. 

The first thirty-nine pages are devoted to fnui. It is determinate 
beeause the judgment pronounced by the speaker is prominently in 
view, and its infinitive construction bears out its resemblance in 
meaning to the verbs of opinion. But its special shading of opinion 
or allegation is sometimes weakened to a colorless “say,” which 
appears in Homeric formulae and in the parenthetic uses of Attic 
prose. When thus used, its imperfect has the value of an aorist. 
After a short section on the Homerie use of dyopedw and several 
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other minor verbs of saying, the author enters upon an extremely 
comprehensive treatment of Aéyo, a few portions of which may be 
noticed here. The etymological meaning of Aéyo was “run through 
in order, review.” When its special force had become sufficiently 
- weakened it was well suited to provide a present system for eizeiy: 
épeiy, the more so since all three were directed toward the content of 
the utterance in contrast to the mood of the speaker, or, to use terms 
frequently employed by Fournier, Aéyo, ete., is objectif, while dut 
is subjectif. Aéyo in the meantime built up a full conjugation of 
its own, Aéfe, &Aefay etc., and these forms are especially favored in 
the elevated style 5f poetry, but also fill a definite need in situations 
where the indeterminate aspect of Aéyo is to be carried over into 
non-present tenses and where the determinate épa, etc., would be 
unsuitable. Pages 105-10 deal with compound verbs, where the 
suppletion -Adyw, -epd, -eiroy does rot hold good to any great extent. 
Present forms are partly supplied by -gnu in Homer and by 
-ayopedw in Attic., while -Aéyw tends to keep its older meanings 
* collect,” ete., but the facts must be stated separately according to 
the prefix i in question. 

In regard to the form of the indirect statement the infinitive 
maintains itself after Aéyera:, personal and impersonal, and after 
Aéyovor of common opinion. "After active forms with definite sub- 
ject also the infinicive might be used in imitation of the construction 
with nai, but even in Herodotus this construction is rare in com- 
parison with passive end indefinite uses, and after his time active 
forms of )éyo with the infinitive undergo a steady decline, reaching 
their lowest mark in the orators, but showing a slight resurgence in 
the elevated and archaistie style of Plato. The use of ds / dr. with 
a finite verb after Aéyo follows naturally from its character as sup- 
pletive of eirreîv :éoety. ds may give a certain shade of suspicion or 
deception, but does nct always so color the statement. Since the 
optative in place of the indieative has much the same function, the 
combinatien of ds with optative is generally avoided for fear of 
overdoing the innuendo, yet examples are not wholly lacking. More- 
over the optative sometimes, especally.in Xenophon, comes to be 
used in a somewhat mechanical fashion, as a mere mood of subordi- 
nation after principal verbs in secondary tenses ‘pp. 165-8). 

The last twenty-two pages, dealing with Adyos, éros, uüÜos, and 
some other nouns signifying speech, form a sort of appendix. There 
is no index, but the loes'is partly made good by a table of contents 
elaborately outlining tie various topics in the most minute detail. 
Some misprints and false references are listed in the Errata et 
Addenda, among which a few others also should be ineluded: p. 4 
read av. mraviti for v. pers. mraviti; p. 9 in the heading under B 
read él. ¢pirpa for él. Frpapa; p. 25 read y 309 for N 308; p. 36 in 
Dem. 1. 16 read hoa: for fio; p. 69 read S. Tr. 389 for S. fr. 
309; p. 117 read 6, 37 for 6, 53 on the Herodotean eir. rò édy; p. 141 
read Hdt. 1, 51 for Hat. 1, 53; p. 226 in Pind. O 7, 55 read fúss 
for the unmetrical fyous; or p. 192 it is said that Latin does not 
: admit an infinitive in a causal or conditional subordinate clause in . 
indirect discourse; however, she construction, though most unusual, 
is not completely non-existent; Kühner-Stegmann, II, p. 547 cite a 
very few examples from Latin of the Empire. 
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In conclusion it should be said that in an investigation calling for 
far more than mere mechanical compilation and classification, and 
requiring subtlety in detecting muances as well as restraint against 
forcing them, Fournier has done a careful and valuable piece of 
work. 


James W. POULTNEY. 
Tas Jouns HoPEKINS UNIVERSITY. 


Jamas Hurron. The Greek Anthology in France and in the Latin 
Writers of the Netherlands to the Year 1800. Ithaca, Cornell 
University Press, 1046. Pp. 822. (Cornell Studies in Classical 
Philology, XXVIII.) 


Ever since he presented his doctoral dissertation at Cornell Uni- 
versity in June 1927, on the Influence of the Greek Anthology, 
Professor Hutton has been perfecting ard deepening his knowledge 
of the subject. In 1935 he gave the results of his inquiry concerning 
the fate of the Greek Anthology in Italy to the year 1800 in a com- 
pact volume of 661 pages. Then periodically would appear an 
article in a Romance Language publication on some point tracing 
the influence of the Anthology in France, thus assuring scholars that 
he was still at work on his huge project. In 1946 came this ex- 
haustive synthesis, considerable both by its seope and its thorough- 
ness. The two volumes of 1935 and 1946 are said to have been 
conceived as establishing the continental background for a future 
study of the Anthology in English Literature. One remains in 
admiring awe before such a continuity of effort applied to what 
might have seemed such a limited province of literary influence. 

The book comprises an extensive Irtroduction, which studies at 
length the more important aspects of the influence of the Anthology, 
and which is the most continuously readable part of the book, the 
rest being more or less in the nature of a repertory. Then comes 
the detailed study of Latin writers in France and the Netherlands 
and of French writers, and of the extent to which they have been 
influenced by the Anthology; the authors are presented in an ap- 
proximately chronological order; a saort biographical sketeh intro- 
duces the lesser ones; all of them are studied at length in the light of 
their use of the Anthology. A copious Register enumerates all imi- 
tations and allusions, and most of the translations referred to in the 
volume, according to the divisions of the Palatine Anthology. 
Finally the Index not only permits one to find the authors readily, 
but also allows an easy sysiem of cross-references to the books 
enumerated. Such is the external presentation of this imposing 
study. à 

The most important single fact that Hutton recalls in his Intro- 
duction is that the Palatine form of the collection—although already 
seen by Saumaise in 1606—did not come into common usage before 
the end of the eighteenth century and that the collection which 
influenced humanistic poetry before that time was the one established 
by the Byzantine Planudes. One might have indulged in more 
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daring considerations than Hutton allows himself on the limitations 
that a medieval compiler thus unwittingly imposed on the Renais- 
sance poetic taste, and generally on the accidental nature of the 
diffusion of poetic themes and ideas. But to stick to a more pure.y 
erudite point of view, it is evidently deplorable that scholars of the 
caliber of Laumonier or of Chamard, who has written the most 
complete ard generally authoritative History of the Pléiade, have 
at times discovered in their XVIth century poets the influence of 
epigrams which remained in fact undiscovered until 1606 and ua- 
printed until Bronk (1772)! Hutton traces the progress of the 
knowledge of the Anthology among French poets: the first French 
edition of the Greek text, by Badias in 1531; the commentaries of 
Brodeau (1549), used by Muret, Dorat, Ronsard; ‘Henri Estiennes 
edition of 1566; the 1600 Wechel edition, and so on; he follows the 
use of the Anthology es a schoolbook, reca_ling at the same time 
the fortunes of Greek studies in France; the Latin imitations ard 
adaptations receive their share of attention ; but evidently it is the 
study of the Pléiade, with its close knowledge of Greek, the emer- 
gence of tke sonnet and its relations with the epigram and the 
development of the new genre whick offer the most rewarding results. 
Also, among the more fruitful teachings of this study should be 
mentioned the history of the debate between the supporters of the 
“pointed” Roman epigram and tiose who preferred the “ point- 
less” Greek epigram. Finally, very intereszing material has been 
gathered on the resurgence of Hellenism at the end of the XVIIIth 
century, on which subject we still lack a general study. 

Among the detailed analyses in each poet’s works in conjuncticn 
with the Anthology, cne is of course particularly attracted by the 
studies on the Pléiade; it is there that Hutton has given the most 
interesting results, which appear to be defimitive; for instance the 
tardiness of Ronsard in arriving at tke Seventh Book of Planudes; 
of the sonnets of Baif derived from tke Antbology as early as 1552, 
and so on. Naturally many of these facts were already knowa. 
But they are here gathered and thrashed out with an excellent 
critical acumen. The statistics brought forward from time to time 
(5000 reflections of Greek epigrams in Lazin writers from 15C0 
to 1630; 150 imitations between 1550 and 1559 in 24 French books, 
ete. . . .) ave not less dry and not more revealing than usual. But 
the use that Hutton has made of them remains very discreet ard 
tinged with an enlightened and reassuring skepticism. 

Studies of this kind become slowly obsolete when still more minuze 
analyses of poetical works bring zo light a few more clear cases 
of influences here and there, but there is no doubt that this magnu-n 
opus is going to remain up to date for meny years to come—as 
did Egger's study on Hellenism in France, for instance—and will 
thus reward the loving and patient care with which it has been 
composed. ] 
JEAN BoonscH. 
Yang UNIVEESITY. . 
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Francesco Ropricvez Aprapos. El sistema gentilicio decimal de 
los Indceuropeos occidentales y los origines de Roma. Madrid, 
1948. Pp. 185. (Manuales y Angsos de Emerita, VIL.) 


If simplicity of thesis and argument be considered convincing, 
nothing could be more convincing than the thesis that pre-historic 
speakers of Indo-European tribal dialacts, at least in the west 
(which means Italic, Germanic, and Keltic), were organized, for 
political and military purposes, by tens and multiples of tens. , The 
thesis is that the gens (to use the Latin term), that is the “large 
family” of patriarchal type, was the basie and relatively stable 
unit of organization. A group of ten gestes made the phratry, and 
ten phratries the tribe. The tribe was a closely knit combination, 
over which higher units from time to time appear, but these are 
merely leagues, more or less loosely bound together, the member 
tribes maintaining a good deal of military and political independence. 

The argument is almost entirely linguistic, and hardly gets beyond 
an appeal to the frequent appearance of zhe numbers ten (in decuria, 
decurio, Umbrian tekuries, Oscan dekkviarim) or hundred (centuria, 
centeni; W. cantref ; Germanic huntari)—even miles is tied up with 
mille, milia! One misses decumates, bur the omission must be an 
oversight; at least as much play might Lave been made with it, as 
with the Oscan dekkviarim, the precise interpretation of which is 
of equal uncertainty. The Indo-Hurepeen tribe was empowered to 
. found an independent settlement, a “iect” which “proves” that 
the tribe was the unit by which migraticn took place. 

All this is artless to the point of naiveté. Crucial passages, 
Tacitus, Germ., 6, 5 no less than Tab. Iguv., II b, init., have led to 
pages of bootless discussion by editors and commentators. And 
explicit ancient authority to fortify Adrados’ thesis and argument is 
meagre to a degree. The mere names o? numerical denominations 
are not enough, in default of historical testimony, which ex hypothesi 
(since the argument is pushed back into a prehistoric period) is 
not to hand. Of ingenuity, of which & little is easily made to go 
a long way, there is a plenty, but ingeauity is no substitute for 
hard fact. Even numerical evidence which points away from ten— 
say Petrucorii, Tricorii, Sexsignani, Pinpedunni, Vocontii, Tricontii, 
Quattuorsignani, which occur to me offhand, is not so much as 
mentioned. These, I suppose, are irrelevant, or late, or alien (non- 
Indo-European), or are to be disposed of in some such way. 

In judging this kind of argument, it is a fair test to apply to it a 
situation about which we do know scmething. The “metric” 
system is now far flung, but who would infer from the decimal 
monetary denominations in use in France, the United States, Russia, 
Japan, Scandinavia, and Brazil an economy of common and simple 
origin? A stronger case could be made for the use of pounds, 
shillings, and pence (or the inch, foot, yard, chain, furlong, and 
mile; or the ounce, pound, stone, quarter, hundred-weight, and ton), 
wherever they are or have been used in modern times. But they 
are complicated and involved systems, compared with the “ metric,” 
the simplicity of which has facilitated ita diffusion. The diffusion 
itself is no proof of community—only cf contact and transmission. 
Does the diffusion of ten and hundred ior military and political 
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reckonings among the early western Indo-European peoples mean 
much more? Or more than the common possession of four fingers 
and a thumb on each hand, and five toes on each foot? The 
question goes too far in the opposite direction, I admit; but it 
exposes the weakness pf the exclusively linguistic argument on which 
Adrados leans so heavily. We knew nothing about monetary systems 
among the Kelts and Germans of antiquity. Did those also go by 
tens? There is no tally from La Graufesenque that goes beyond the 
tenth tufos. though that isolated fzet proves little about the potters’ 
system of accounting. Or why was not the seme decimal system ear- 
ried beycnc the tribe, so that ten tribes.made a larger political unit 
and so cd infinitum? Or at least to one world? But Rome had. 
three tribes; and leagues of four or twelve cities are not unknown. 

“The purpose of the present work is that of establishing the 
existence among Western Indo-Ecropeans of the migration period 
of a system of social organization based on the regularization of 
gentilicicus organizations.” If that be so, tten father “Diéus was a 
mathematician after all. 

The information assembled in this monograph is not new. It only 
shows, what alsc is not new and is, besides, natural enough, that 
the early Indo-European-speaking tribes counted by tens (we know 
too that this was crossed by twelves). Then, in their historical 
homes, we find them using tens and multiples of tens in numbering 
their citizens’ and troops, most likely in a broad meaning of the 
' numbers. at least after the system had been established for any 
length of time. But this is not to say that the system was itself 
pro-ethnic. Post hoc is not yet propter hoe. 


JOSHUA WHATMOUGH. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


CHARLES ALEXANDEE ROBINSON, Je. Alexander the Great: The 
Meeting of East and West in World Government and Brother- 
hood. New Yorx, E. P. Dutton and Co., Inc., 1947. Pp. 252. 
$3.75. 


Professor Robinson has attempted one of the most difficult tasks 
a historian is ‘ever called on to undertake, that of writing a clear 
general account of a controversial subject in which he is an expert. 
The narrative is ever more restricied than the 240 pages would lead. 
one to believe, because the first 5E pages are devoted to preface and 
introduetion, stating the author's intentions and giving a background 
of the period down to Philip’s death. The remaining pages offer the 
strange contrast of extreme condensation alternating with leisurely, 
sometimes pointless detail. It would be hard to improve on the 
author’s concise and lucid treatment of Alexander’s major battles 
(Issus, pp. 91f.; Gaugamela, pp. 123 f.; Hydaspes, pp. 184f.), on 
his description of tha Macedonian army ' of invasion (pp. 62 1.), or 
on his aeecunt of the march through Baluchistan (pp. 206-208). But 
elsewhere he is prone to reproduce quentities of unassimilated 
anecdotal material. No doubt Robinson is right when he says: “ To 
deny all the stories except those eapable of exact proof, is merely to 
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rob Alexander of lifeblood, while to omit certain of the delightful 
(though impossible) tales is to deprive ourselves of a glimpse into 
the Greek mentality” (p.14). But in practice the reader is not 
always sure which purpose is being served by a particular anecdote, 
and too often the “lifeblood” of Alexander has a suspicious re- 
_semblance to ichor. Robinson has managed to create a highly 
emotionalized picture of Alexander by the inclusion of materials 
which he himself regards as unsatisfactory, and which impede the 
narrative by sheer bulk. 

In such a.general work, without footnotes, it is inevitable that 
many assertions are made without proof. Among the most doubtful 
may be mentioned: that Alexander rarely drank (pp. 38, 154, 231); 
that Alexander sent an expedition to the Upper Nile to confirm 
Aristotle’s views on the annual flood (p. 117); that the proskynesis 
was introduced because Alexander wished to be accepted as a god 
by the Greeks and Macedonians (pp. 162-165); that Onesicritus | 
suggested an “ exploring expedition ” instead o? entering the Persian 
Gulf on the voyage home (p. 210); and that Alexander was pleased 
when he found the Persian army athwart his line of communications 
before Issus (p.91). Robinson’s insistence that Ptolemy must be 
believed when he says the Pages incriminated Callisthenes (p. 168) is 
surprising in view of Alexander’s own testimony to the contrary 
(Plutarch, Alex. 55). Also the assertion that when Alexander came 
to, the throne, “ gossip had tarnished his legitimacy” (p. 54) seems 
to be no more than an anecdotal reflection of Alexander’s later claim 
to be Son of Zeus. But perhaps his most disquieting remark is the 
one he makes of the relations between Aristotle and Alexander: 
“In fact it is surprising how little either of the two men really 
influenced the other? (p.43). Is it not just as “surprising” how 
little influence Alcibiades or Xenophon managed to exert on 
Socrates? 

The main theme of Robinson’s biography, as the subtitle implies, 
is that Alexander originated the idea of the brotherhood of man. 
This view has been much debated since W. W. Tarn formulated it 
fifteen years ago (“ Alexander the Great and the Unity of Man- 
kind,” Proceedings of the British Academy, XIX [1933]). In the 
work under discussion Robinson has added nothing significant to his 
own earlier statement (‘ Alexander, Aristotle and the Brotherhood 
of Man,” Saturday Review of Literature, July 25, 1942, pp. 3f.). 
Here it may be sufficient to record a dissent to Robinson’s remark 
that Tarn “.,. has established that Alexander was the first per- 
son in European history to dream of the brotherhood of man..." 
(Alex. the Great, p. 16). 


TRUESDELL S. Brown. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, Los ANGELES. 
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H. BorkxsrEIN. Adversaria Critica et Exezetiea ad Plutarchi o 


Quaestionum Convivalium Librum Primum et Secundi. ". 


Amsterdam, H. J. Paris, 1946. Pp. 142. 


The first chapter of this pleasant Utrecht dissertation sets forth n 
the little that is known, the much tkat is speculated, about the Greek” | 
collections of table-talk which precede Plutarch’s, beginning with ^... 
Aristoxenus of Tarentum and com-inuing with the lively Persaeus- 





of Citium to that Lidymus who was called Chalcenterus. The 


second chapter deals competently with the mechanics of composi- 
tion of Plutareh's own Quaestiones Convivales. Fundamental here ^ 
is the problem whether the guaesriones are more or less true reports ` 


of real eonversations. Plutarch of course says they are. As long 
ago as 1911 Kurt Hubert argued ir detail that they are not: (Xdpires 
Leo, pp. 170 ff.).. And Bolkestein follows the eritie rather than 
the author: “... ex eo tempore fictos eos [convivales sermones] 


esse inter peritos constat.” Perhaps rightly. Yet one must note ` 


that even sieh eviderce as that provided by Quaest. Conviv. 677 
C-E and Athenaeus 423 E-F is far Îrom formal proof that Plutarch, 
whatever may be said of Athenaeus, is here reporting a fictional 
conversation between his friends Nieeratus, Sosicles, and Antipater 
only to call it, somewhat churlishly, “ childish.” . Actually one. may 
suppose his friends quite as capable as Plutarch of knowing what- 
ever source the “skilled” assume for the content of “ fictional ” con- 
versations, erudite and bookish, their substance appearing again in 
other writings of Plutarch or in the writings of later men. Whether 
these conversations are fictional or real, and to what extent, are 
questions probably, tke destruction of so much which went before 
Plutarch being so camplete, not to be answered with anything 
approaching certainty. 

Chapter III discusses some 117 passages in Plutarch’s Book I 
and Chapter IV some 90 in his Bock II. These pages give the best 
critical examination of Hubert’s 1928 Teubner text I have seen. An 
occasional improvemert of that goad text is here put into the record 
and an occasional interpretation of the sometimes obscure, difficult 
Greek. Bolkestein’s remarks on Plutarch’s habits in regard to hiatus 
are as useful as sound. And on pp. 76-80 he has put us all in his 
debt for his correctior: of a too extensive list of faults in the tech- 
nical scholarship of the 1938 Teubner text (emendations attributed 
to a later rather than zo the earliest author, work of earlier scholars 
ignored ‘or utilized under the most ambiguous of circumstances). 
Yet much ir these last two chapters is simply & repetition of work 
already done and a reedless marshaling of arguments to justify 
what no one, I suppose, would ever be inclined to question. More 
welcome would have been speculaiicn on such desperate passages as 
614 E (“suum quisque inserit supplementum "), 616 D, E, F (here 
both Bolkestein and Hubert [but not Helmbold, C. P., XXXVI, p. 
87] miss Tucker’s emendation, C. Q., III, p. 102), 618 F, 626 A, 
630 D, E, for example. But it is right to be grateful for what we 
have rather than complain for whaz we lack. 


o PauL A. CLEMENT, 
UNIVERSITY GF CALIFORNIA, Los ANGELES. 
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ANOTHER FIFTEENTH-CENTURY MANUSCRIPT OF 
THE GERMANIA. 


In 1935 when a critical edition of the Germania of Tacitus 
appeared, based -1pon all the known manuscripts of that work, 
its editor predicted that undoubtedly other manuscripts would 
come to light in European libraries, “but barring some rare 
good fortune that would restore to us the Hersfeld codex itself 
or one of its immediate apographs, I think it hardly probable 
that future discoveries will add greatly to our knowledge of the 
text of the Germenia.”+ Unzortunately, in the case of the codex 
which I came upon accidentally in the Biblioteca Vaticana in 
the spring of 1949, this prophecy is all too true! ? Ottobonianus 
1434 is neither the Hersfeld manuscript nor a direct copy of it, 
and it does not add to the slight number of manuscripts of the 
X family, upon which Hobinson's text is primarily based. 
Nevertheless, I believe that it is of interest for the history of the 
transmission of the text, not only of the Germania, but of the 
Dialogus de Oratoribus and of the De Grammaticis et Rhetoribus 
of Suetonivs, which it-also contains. 

An unusual feature of the classification of manuscripts in 
Robinson’s edition of the Germania is the assignment of only 
three manuscripts to the X branch of the lost copies of the 


? Rodney P. Robinson, The Germania of Tacitus (Middletown, Conn., 
1935), p. 79, n. 1. 

? Ottobonianus 1434 does not appear in the Index to the Catalogue of 
this collection under Tacitus, presumably because neither the names of 
the authors nor the titles of the works contained in it appear in the 
codex itself. i 
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Hersfeld codex (from which he believes. that all extant manu- 
scripts are derived), while the remaining twenty-eight (includ- 
ing two early editions) represent the Y family. This latter 
branch is in turn divided intc two groups, of which the one 
called a has two divisions. Into one of these (o) were intro- 
duced X readings as marginal or interlinear variants. The 
children of e, according to Robinson’s stemma, are N (Naples 
Bib. Naz. IV. C. 21), A (Vat. Lat. 4498) and I (Vat. Lat. 
1518), of which I preserves the Y readings to a greater extent 
than its two brothers, which. moze frequently incorporated X 
variants into their texts? IPs reputation, however, is not so 
unblemished as this fact might suggest. Described by Robinson 
as “by fer the most corrupt of its group," * by an early editor 
of the Dialogus a3 written “tamquam per somnum,” ë by a 
. later editor of the same work as “diz mechanische Abschrift 
eines unwissenden Schreibers, der seine Vorlage nur mangelhaft 
lesen konnte oder dem Sinne des Textes gleichgueltig gegenue- 
berstand,” © one might wonder what contribution to the history 
| of the text tradition such an, unreliable codex could make. For 
a reply to this query we must recall that for all three of the 
works which we have mentioned, there are no extant manuscripts 
earlier than the fifteenth century and that anything that may 
throw light upon the text of the lost ancestors of these codices 
is not to be scorned. Thus Robinson pays tribute to I as a manu- 
script which “in some cases appears to be the only manuscript 
of the o branch showing corruptions originating in Y,"* and 
again, “it is quite possible according to my classification of 
manscripts for I alone to give the readings of a, since all manu- 
scripts of this grcup (though I very rarely) show conflated 


3 Robinson, op. cit., pp. 91-93. All references to the Germania in this 
paper are to Robinsan's edition; to the Dialogus to the edition of A. 
Gudeman ‘Berlin, 1914); to the De Grammaticis et Rhetoribus to page 
and line of R. P. Robinson’s edition (Paris, 1925). Since Vat. 1518 is 
Robinson's I for the Germania ani De' Grammaticis, but O for some 
earlier editions, and D for the Dialcguz in Gudeman’s edition, I use Vat. 
throughout this paper when comparing it with Ott. (Ottobonianus 
1434). i 

* Robinson, Germ., p. 190. 

5 Adolf Michaelis, Dialogus de Orztoribus (Leipzig, 1868), p. xiii. 

* Gudeman, op. ċit., p. 120. 

7 Robinson, op. cit., p. 190. 
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texts.” 8 This distinction, formerly accorded to I alone, must 
now be shared with Ott. 1434. . 

The close relationship between these codices is first suggested 
by the identity of contents: Porphyrio on Horace, “ Cornutus ” 
on Persius, and the De Grammaticis, Dialogus de Oratoribus, 
and Germania all in the. same order. Closer scrutiny reveals 
striking agreements, such as repetition of eight words in Germ. 
9, 7 with no expunging marks; omission of eleven words in 
Germ. 37, 21 and of seven lines in ferm. 46, 4-11, both sine 
spatio relicto *° and ior the well-known lengthy lacuna in Dial. 
35 a space of twelve and a half lines, which is certainly 


significant. 


In view of these [SS similarities, our first supposition is 
that one of these manuscripts is a direct copy of the other. With 
this thought in mind let us examine them side by side as I was 
able to do in the Biblioteca Vaticana. We note, in the first 
place, that both manuscripts suggest de luxe editions with their 
large parchment folios and wide margins.'? In Vat. the illumi- 


8 Ibid., p. 117, n. 4. 

? Vat.: f. 1 Porphyrio, f. 110 “ Cornutus ": f. 166 v Gram.; f. 174 dup. 
v Dial.; f. 189 dup. v Germ. Ott.: f. 1 Porphyrio; f. 124 “ Cornutus ”; 
f. 174v Gram.; f. 182 v Dial.; f. 197 Germ. According to Robinson, 
Porphryio originally belonged to another manuseript (Germ. p. 83). 
This statement is based upon the faet that the parchment of the Por- 
phyrio is coarser and heavier; it is ruled with a plummet on both sides, 
while the rest of the codex, which was written by a single scribe, was 
ruled with a hard point usually on the flesh side; in general the Porphy- 
rio has more lines to the page than the other authors. (From a personal 
letter from Prof. Robinson.) On the other hand, we may note that 
there are several hands represented in the Porphyrio alone, and that 
the number of lines in that work varies from 35 (f.1), 81 (f.39), 
33 (f.108), while the rest of the manuscript, as Robinson observed, 
seems to have 31 lines uniformly. I find no indication in the arrange- 
ment of the quinions or in the numbering of the folios to support the 
theory that the first eleven quinions originally belonged to a separate 
codex. Nor does Nogara (Cat. Cod. Vat. Lat., IIT) describe it as a 
composite manuscript. 

1° The omission of 13 words in Germ. 8, 16 may not be significant, 
since the recurrence of the word numerus may have caused both scribes 
to make the same error independently. 

1 The length of the passage omitted is variously reported in other 
codices but none indicates this number of lines. Cf. Gudeman’s 
apparatus. l 

.32 Vat. has 200 folios (280 x 180 mm. ys Ott. has 209 (280 x 210 mm.), 
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nation is limited to two initials and a border on the first folio, 
whereas Ott.’s initial of gold set into a richly decorated back- 
ground, which we admire on folic number one, is repeated on 
a smaller scale, not only at the beginning of each major work, 
but within the Porphyrio at the beginning of each work of 
Horace. The exquisitely designed end beautifully colored border 
that encloses three ma-gins on the first folio has inserted into it 
a colored stemma, which, unfortunately, I have been unable to 
trace,!* l 

Both manuscripts were obviozsly written in the latter part of 
the fifteenth century. The script of Ott. is more cursive in char- 
acter and, in spite of the fact that it has fewer abbreviations 
than Vat., it is more difficult to read.'* This codex was written 
by one scribe, in contzast to Vat., where we find a number of 
different hands in the Porphyrio alone. There are no marginal 
or interlinear notes and all corrections seem to have been made 
by the scribe himself. In Vat., however, I distinguish two hands 
in ‘the text besides a third that added one quotation in the 
margin of folio 170 v.1° Both codices have frequent lacunae 
where their scribes were unable to make out the words of the 
exemplar, and Ott. has additional spaces where Vat. has Greek 
words in the text.!° 


consisting of 21 quinions, the last of which has only 9 folios. The last 
folio is incorrectly numbered 206, since folios 19 and 183 were omitted 
in the numbering and there are two folios numbered 125. Neither the 
titles of the works nor names of the authors appear anywhere in the 
codex. At the end of the last folio the scribe wrote Finis la. deo, where 
Vat. has @edos. 

1? Although some of the color is rubbed off, it is possible to identify 
an eagle in the upper part of the shield, of which the outline is com- 
posed of nine broken ares. The Schedcrio Araldico in the Vatican (by 
Marchese Luigi Rangoni Machiavelli), which contains several volumes 
of stemmata with cagles, failed to disclose this particular one. 

14 The script has a definite left tc right slant. Letters r, t, and c are 
much alike; the 2 form of the et ligature, as well as €, is found. Other 
ligatures which occur are st, ct, N, not only at the end of a word, but 
occasionally in the middle, e.g. f. 175 Gram. 3, 7 interpretabanur; 
f. 187 v Dial. 17, 18 volunas. 

15 Cf. pp. 232-3 below for description of m? and pp. 235-6 for discus- 
sion of the Cicero quotation. 

16 Almost every.folio of the Porphyrio has some lacunae where Vat. 
has Greek words. Ci. also Germ. &, 13 Ott. f. 197 v sp. rel. 9-10 litt, 
Vat. 189 dup. v. ackceyovpiov. : 
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As we study these manuscripts more closely, we find further 
evidence of their kinship from a fcrmidable list of agreements 
in errors in all three works," and we are also able to establish 
their close relationship within the c family. Robinson’s detailed 
analysis of the extant codices of the Germania includes a list of 
thirty-three cases where members of the o branch of a are not 
always in agreement with one another.? In every case where I 
(Vat.) is at variance with N A or with either one alone, we find 
Ott. supporting I, with the following exception: Germ. 28, 18 
Treboci Vat. Troboci Ott. 

In spite of striking agreement-in omissions and errors, a word 
for word comparison of these two codices makes it clear that 
neither one could have been copied from the other. We note, 
for example, lacunae in Ott. where the readings in Vat. are 
legible, e.g. Gram. 8%, 6 senior; Dial. 3, 1 materni, 41, 9 ars; 
Germ. 44, 8 differt. Furthermore, Ott.’s text includes many 
errors that could not possibly have arisen from misreading of the 
script of Vat. Collation of the two manuscripts with the pub- 
lished texts shows that in the Germania alone Ott. has 58 errors 
not found in Vat., while in the Dialogus there are 57 such read- 
ings, and in the De Grammaticis 26. Surely in a contest of 
corruptions Vat. must now share the honors with the newest 
entrant into the field! Conversely, we note that Ott. sometimes 
has the correct form where Vat. is in error, e. g. Dial. 1, 18 dicta 
Ott. dictam Vat.; 7, 9 alio Ott. animo Vat.; 21, 19 eloquentia 
Ott. eloquentiam Vat.; Gram. 27, 6 nota Ott. vota Vat.; 38, 6 
centuriata Ott. conturiata Vat.; 38, 9 senatorium Ott. sona- 
torium Vat. 

If neither Ott. nor Vat. is a copy of the other, two possibilities 


. 7 Publication of the complete list does not seem feasible in a paper 
of this length. It is hoped that the examples cited in the discussion 
which follows will be sufficient evidence of tuis phase of the relationship 
between the two manuscripts. 

18 Pp. 188-189. Throughout this paper my conclusions are based 
primarily upon the Germania. ' Readings from the Dial. and Gram. are 
introduced as supplementary evidence. We must note, however, that for 
the latter work A does not belong to the same manuseript tradition, 
whereas G (Gudianus 93) has been recognized by Robinson as a close 
relative of N and I (Vat.). Cf. Robinson, De Fragmenti Suetoniani 
de Grammaticis et Rhetoribus Codicum Nexu et Fide (Univ. of Illinois 
Press, 1922), p. 109; Germania, p. 190, n. 1. 
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suggest themselves: (1) that there was an intervening manu- 
script which introduced the new errors into the text of Ott. 
(2) that both are descended from the same parent, which not 
only contained many marginal and interlinear variants, but 
whose script, difficult to read and ghounding in abbreviations, 
offered a fertie field for new errors. Although the former 
theory at first glance seems possible,!? a study of the errors 
peculiar to Ott. and a consideration of corrections in both 
codices support the latter hypothesis, for the nature of the mis- 
takes suggests that they originated in an ancestor rather than in 
a descendant of Vat. l A | 

Robinson, in diseussing the nature of the archetype of the 
extant manuscripts of the Germania, lists the types of “ graphi- 
eal? errors existing in the Hersfeld Agricola, with a view to 
determining the kinds of mistakes that we might have expected 
_ to find in the lost Germania.” It is interesting to note that 
many of Ott.’s distinctive errors fall into one of these classes. 
For example, Robinson points out that “ the most common type of 
error in the Hersfeld Agricola consists in the omission of letters, 
syllables or even entire words.” 21 The same observation could be 
made concerning the 141 errors in Ott. which do not appear in 
the text of Vat. I submit the following examples from each of 
the three works: Germ. 14, 11 liberalitate] libertate; 43, 19 
feritati] feriati; 39, 2 stato] sta: 40, 15 amata] ama. Dial. 3, 11 
maturare] mature; 3, 17 suffeceris] sufferis; 10, 4 recitationum] 
rationum; 25, 16 splendidior] splendior; 38, 14 exercitationes] 
exercitianes; 38, 19 obscuriora] obscura. Gram. 6, 11 melissus] 
melius; 19, 3 papill3m] pullum; 27, 2 scriberentur] scribentur; 
49, 1 centumvi-iali! centuriali. Such errors point to incorrect 
expansicn of abbreviations in an earlier manuscript rather than 


1° If, for example, tae Porphyrio belonged to another manuscript, as 
Robinson believel, the natural supposition would be that Ott. was 
descended from Vat. after the composite manuscript had been put 
together. Also the recurrence of lacunae at identical spots in both 
manuscripts suggests this relationship, e.g., Gram. 22, 14 Vat. f. 171, 
Ott. f. 178; Gram. 38, 6 Vat. f. "e Ott. i. 180 v; Germ. 15, 10 Vat, 
1. 191, Ott. f. 200. 

29 Pp. 65-56. 

21 Ibid., p. 47. 
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to contractions in such a late DBA GIRE as an apograph of Vat. 
Lat. 1518.” 

Of errors arising in Ott. from confusion of words similar in 
appearance we may note: Germ. 86, 8 rerum] reum; 39, 1 
semnones] sermones; Dial, 1, 5 diserti] deserti; 18, 2 propi- 
orem] propriorem; Gram. 48, 4 siudiosissimus] stultissimus. 
Interesting examples of transpositions of letters occur in Germ. 
30, 4 chattos] actos; Dial. 1, 8 iudiciis] divitiis; Gram. 48, 1 
Plotius] Poltius. Misreading of ligatures and abbreviations, as 
listed by Robinson, follows: um for us (or vice versa), Germ. 
85,1 Hactenus] Hactenum. Dial. 28, 25 universum] universus. 
Gram. 28, 10 Alexandrinum] Alexandrinus; m for s (or vice 
versa), Gram. 9, 4 eosdem] eosdes; 10, 10 principem] principes 
Ott. principem Ott.! In the confusion between us and is we find 
both scribes having difficulty at the same places: Germ. 21, 8 
apparatis] apparatus Vat. Ott. apparatis Vat.??; Gram. 3, 15 
prolapsus] prolapsis Vat. Ott. In Gram. 43, 4 Ott. read the 
final syllable correctly, but Vat.? changed an erroneous síudi- 
osissimis to studiosissimus. In Germ. 45, 2 we find the reverse 
situation, where Vat. has the correct extremus while Ott. copied 
| extremis. 

A fruitful source of error in the Hersfeld Agricola was con- 
fusion between certain letters. of the alphabet. Here too we find 
examples among the corruptions peculiar to Ott.: a and 0, Germ. 
42, 9 raro] roro; 43, 6 nahanarvalos] nahanarvolos Ott. nghanar- 
valos Ott.'; 73 b and d, Germ. 14, 17 sudore] suobre; Dial. 33, 11 
adnuissent] abnuissent; c and t, r and t, Germ. 45, 11 securum] 
se tutum ; Gram. 29, 19 togatorum] rogatorum; e and c, Dial. 
1, 1 cur] eum (c > eu) ; and r, Germ. 11, 16 frameas] flameos ; 
n and r, Gram. 22, 8 pompeiorum] pompeionum ; p and £, Germ. 
21, 2 chattorum] captorum, Among the letters confused in the 
Hersfeld Agricola are cl for d and p for t. Although the follow- 
ing examples are not found in Ott. alone, they are signifieant for 
the study of ihe relationship between Vat., Ott., and their parent: 
Dial. 9, 16 conducit] concludit Vat. Ott. conducit Vat.2; Gram. 
. 26, hemicyclium] hemicidium Vat. Ott.; Dial. 21, 28 Accium] 

Appium Vat, Ott. Attium Vat? — 


22 Jt is unlikely that a scribe copying from Vat. would substitute the 
sort of abbreviations which would give rise to these errors. 
33 Note also Gram. 38, 8 iniecto] iniecta Vat. Oti, iniecto Vat.? 
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Confusion of letters not found in Robinson’s lists is also indi- 
cated in the parent of Ott. and Vat. as follows: e and o Germ. 
28, 18 Treboci] Troboci Ott.; 40, ? nerthum] northum Ott. 
nerthum Ott.? Dial. 25, 6 confzsso] confosso Ott. Gram. 38, 9 
senatorium] sonatorium. Of such frequent occurrence that it 
cannot be disregarded is the substitution of u for i in Ott.: 
Germ. 40, 5 muniuntur ex miniuntur Ott.:; 38, 8 imitatione] 
immutatione. Dial. 18, 4 impolliti] impolluti; 25, 23 solitos] 
solutos; 39, 11 indicit] inducit. Gram, 28, 11 immitatus] 
immutatus, In all of these cases Vat. has the correct vowel.?* 

That the symbols for the prefixes. per and prae gave rise to 
variant readings in the descendants of c is clear from the follow- 
ing cases: Dial. 8, 9 pervenerunt Vat. prevenerunt Ott.; 19, 12 
percipitur Vat. precipitur Ott.; 33, 18 perceperis Vat. preceperis 
Ott. In Germ. 11, 3 where the Y family is divided between 
praetractentur and pertractentur Ott. has ptractantur, whereas 
Vat. first had pircctantur but changed in the first. hand to 
ptractentur. Robinson’s suggeszior that per was introduced into 
the text by confusion between the conventional symbol for prae 
(p) and an r abbreviation consisting of a wavy line (f) seems to 
find support in Dial. 6, 3 where Ott. has héis (the usual abbre- 
viation for hominis) while Vat. has the correct reading horis. 
There are other examples, however, where unorthodox abbrevia- 
tions have been preserved in’ Vat. and exparded into the normal 
but incorrect readings in Ott.: Dial. 10, 22 voco] vó Vat. vero 
Ott.; 31, 64 misericordia] mà Vat. materia Ott.; Germ. 33, 6 
Romanis] ro! Vat. rationis Otz. Cf interest too is the ludicrous 
porcos which Ott. has for proconsulem. It is not surprising to 
find that et this point Vat. has mrocos. In some cases the abbre- 
viation was unintelligible to Its scribe and he left a blank 
space e. g. Germ. 14, 7 plerique where Vat. wrote qux but 
later revised it to populique. 

Mention has been made of the fact that Vat., ilike Ott., 
bears evidence of corrections in the second hand. Such revisions 
consist of one or two letters inserted with a fine pen in lighter 


24 The clue to the origin of tkis error is found in the last example, 
where Vat. has immittetus; obviously immitt > immut. 

25 Note in this connection Germ. 28, 8 where Ott. preserves the abbre- 
viation sigtque, which N A have expanded as signatqgue and Vat. as 
significatque. 
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ink than the text and sometimes accompanied by a hairline to 
indicate the correction. They are easily differentiated from the 
corrections made by the scribe himself, who usually changes the 
original letters, though occasionaliy he writes a superscript 
letter, with the heavier pen used in the text. Some examples of 
revision in the first hand are of interest because the original 
readings agree with the errors that remain uncorrected in Ott.: 
Germ. 13, 2 armati] armate; 14, 11 principis] principes; 24, 8 
iactu] actu; 33, 8 odium] tedium; 38, 18 compti] cumpti; ?* 
45, 13 prosolita] prosilita. Dial. 17, 4 antiquis] antiquos; 
24, 10 exprome] exprime; 30, 17 licet] dicet; 37, 11 quemquam] 
quamquam. Gram, 3, 15 prolapsus] prolapsis; 38, 8 iniecto] 
iniecta; 40, 5 appellationibus] appellationes. 

In the above cases it would appear that either confusion 
between letters in the script of the parent or the presence of 
jnterlinear or marginal variants, caused the scribes of both Vat. 
and Ott. to make the same error in the first place. Vat.’s scribe, 
however, upon second thought adopted the alternate form. But 
in some other cases in Vat. the revision of an error with which 
Ott. agrees was made by the corrector: Germ. 7,5 neque] quoque; 
19, 12 ne ulla] ne ullam; 34, 3 frisis] friscis; Dial. 9, 16 con- 
ducit] concludit; 14, 19 quod add.; 14, 19 eius] huius; 20, 4 
Tullio] Tulio; 21, 28 Accium] Appium; 33, 20 concedet] con- 
tendet; Gram. 23, .? eius] eis; 35, 6 edictum] editum. When 
the correction takes the form of expunging dots, it is impossible . 
to assign them with certainty e.g. Germ. 24, 1 spectaculorum; 
24, 9 de corpore contendat. Dial. 31, 28 debeat. Gram. 14, 4 
syricus. 

An interesting example of a correction in Vat. in which both 
hands are represented is Germ. 2, 2 adventibus] adetibus Vat. 


adetibus Vat. ad'etibus Vat? Aside from the fact that the 
two superscript letters illustrate clearly the difference between 
the two types of corrections, this revision throws light upon the 
origin of the impossible aductibus found in Ott. One of the 
characteristics of the script of Vat. is the use of a superscript 
c-shaped abbreviating mark instead oi the usual virgule. In 


25 Of. also Germ. 18, 4 ambiuntur] ambiontur Vat. ambiuntur Ott. 
embiontur Ott. Gram. 40, 13 Brundisium] Brondisium Vat. Brundisium 
Ott. Brondisium Ott: 
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the case under discussion, if the c were over the e instead of 
squarely over the consonant, it might be taken for the abbre- 
viating symbol. I believe that in the parent of Vat. and Ott. 
such an abbreviation was also used and that Ott.’s scribe mistook 
it for the letter c. 

Further evidence of confusion that originated in the arche- 
type of our manuscripts is found in such garbled versions as 
the following: Germ. 20, 16 propinquorum] propinquioris (is 
ex es) quorum Ott. propinquiores quorum Vat. propinquorum 
Vat.2? Dial. 29, 16 inlecebris adulationis] ille crebris adula- 
tionibus Ott. ille erebris auditionibus Vat. audulationibus Vat.?; 


31, 13 promptius] proptius Ott. pmptius Vat. 

Also significant for a study of che relationships between the 
parent and its descendants are some passages involving repeti- 
tions in both Vat. and Ott.: 


Germ. 24, 1 genus spectaculorum unum atque in omni coetu 
idem | 
genus spectaculorum unum atque in omni coetu 
spectaculorum idem Vat. Ott. 
erp. spectaculorum Vat.?? 


Germ. 24, 9 iuvenior quamvis] 
iuvenior de corpore contendant (contendat Ott.) 
quamvis Vat. Ott. 
exp. de corpore contendant Vat.?? 


In both cases it seems that the scribe of the exemplar of Ott. 
and Vat., having discovered that he was repeating words which 
he had already written in preceding lines, failed to expunge 
them, cr put ir. such faint dots that the copyist of Vat, saw them 
only after he had made the same mistake, while Ott.’s scribe 
failed to notice them at all. We.have noted an instance in Germ. 
9, Y where both manuscripts repeat eight words with no. ex- 
punging marks. . 

Another passage involving repetitions and corrections is more 
complicated : 

Dial. 9,20 animo cuiusquam beneficium sed clamore vagum et 


voces inanes et gaudium volucre laudavimus nuper 
ut miram et eximiam] 


animo cuiusquam volucre laudavimus beneficium sed 


eee 


clamore vagum et voces inanes et gaudium volucre 
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at (m?) te 
laudavimus a ad miram et eximiam, Vat. 


iu ee e 


inanes et audi goic laudavimus nuper ut 
admiram eximiam. Ott. 


In comparing these versions, we note some rather troublesome 
discrepancies. Ott. does not expunge laudavimus along with the 
other- words which have been incorzectly inserted; it has only 
ut after nuper the first time, but uf cd the second time, and it 
omits ef before eximiam only once; Vat. includes volucre twice, 
while Ott. did not make this mistake. The only explanation 
that I can suggest is as follows: the scribe of the archetype of 
our manuscripts skipped from cuiusquam to laudavimus and 
wrote nuper ut. miram, et eximiam before he discovered his error. 
He then inserted the missing words in such a way that only the 
last word appeared to the scribe of Vat. to be part of the text. 
But after he had written volucre laudavimus the copyist of Vat. 
saw the insertion mark and copied all the omissions, expunging 
the two words which he had previously copied. Ott.’s scribe, 
however, took the omitted words to be one of the numerous 
glosses which he was not interested in copying, but when he 
reached eximiam he realized that they were part of the text. In 
making his corrections, he failed to expunge the first lauda- 
vimus and instead of substituting ut for ad, as he did the first 
time, he included both. Vat.’s scribe, on the other hand, made 
the alternative substitution, which the second hand corrected. 
Even if this explanation is not completely satisfactory, it is hard 
to see how the situation could be explained on the basis oi an 
intervening manuscript. 

Let us look at still another passage where an insertion occurs. 
In Gram. 19, 17 Ott. includes in the text a quotation from 
Cicero, which was obviously a gloss on the word gurgustio.** 
At the corresponding point in Vat. we find this quotation in the 
upper left-hand margin in a hand that does not appear anywhere 
else in the three works under discussion.*® It is conspicuously 


27 Si ut deus ipse melius habitaret antea videlicet tempore infinito in 
tenebris tamquam in gurgustio habitaret (Nat. Deor., I, 9, 22). 

28 The formation of the letters is quite different from that of the 
original scribe: the & is made differently, d, l, b, k, have very high 
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labelled CICERO and has an insertion mark wrongly placed 
after senectam six lines below gurgustio, where it occurs in Ott. 
with no ascription to Cicero. Ii seems likely that the quotation 
appeared in the margin of the parent of our manuscripts with 
the reference mark so placed that Vat. overlooked it, while Ott. 
took it for an insertion mark and put the words into the text. 
A later hand in Vat. copied the quotation in the margin and 
indicated the wrong place for its inclusion. 

The presence of the Cicero quotation could also be explained 
by supposing that an intervening seribe rather than the scribe 
of Ott. misread the reference mark. Another case where the 
evidence could be interpreted either way occurs in the Indices 
which precede the De Grammaticis. Here Vat. has two columns 
with grammatici in the first and rhetores in the second divided 
between folios 166 7 and 167. Ott. has one and a half columns 
with the rhetores following the grammatici after a line of space, 
all on the same folio. It has, however, a displacement, which a 
compar:son with Vat. may explain. Let us look at the end of 
the lists in each manuscript: 


Vat. £.167 (end of grammatici) (end of rhetores) 
C. Malissus Iul. Tyro 
M. Pomponius Marcellus 
Q. Reminus Palemon 
Val. Probus 
Ott. (end of rhetores) 
i í ‘C. Melissus 
Iul. Tyro 
M. Pomponius Marcellus 
Q. Reminus Palemon 
V. Probus 


‘Here we assume that Vat.’s scribe copied his exemplar as he 
found is, but Ott. taought that the four grammatici, which were . 
on the following fclio, belonged az the end of the rhetores and 
that Tyro was meant to be inserted after Melissus. There is, 
of course, no prooî that Ott. did not have before him an exact 
copy of Vat. insteed of their common parent, but since either 


shafts, while s and q go far below the line. It is the only marginal 
quotation of any kind in any of the three works. The fact that the ink 
is black and that a fine pen is not used makes me hesitate to assign 
this to the * corrector.” 
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explanation is possible, in the light of other evidence we feel 
justified in the former interpretation. 
` Jf we are correct in our theory that Vat. and Ott. were both 
copied from the same lost descendant of o, it is obvious that this 
ancestor retained many of a’s abbreviztions and that it was rife 
with marginal and interlinear variants. Years ago Rand pointed 
out that Vat.’s revetitions of spectaculorum (Germ. 24, 1) and of 
de corpore contendani (Germ. 24, 9) suggested in the first in- 
stance that the scribe began again a line which he had just 
finished, and, in the second case, that he went back two lines 
by mistake.? By counting the number of letters and spaces at 
these points in the printed edition which he was using, Rand 
concluded that the scribe was copying from a manuscript which 
. had about 37 letters to the line * something to bear in mind if it 
should seem necessary to derive some other manuscripts directly 
from that archetype.” This conclusion, however, is no longer 
tenable, since it now seems clear that these errors did not origi- 
nate in Vat., but in its parent, so that the codex containing 37 
letters to the line would be one-step further removed. Examina- 
tion of our two manuscripts at the point under discussion shows 
that although they agree in the forraer case in each having 35 
letters and spaces, in the latter instance, wheze the printed edi- 
tion showed 73 letters, Vat. has 64 and Ott. 70. If we apply 
‘Rand’s method in attempting to explain the displacement of 
words in Dial. 9, 20, we find that Vat.’s line totals 58 letters and 
Ott.s 60, From these discrepancies we can only conclude that 
it is unsafe to postulate the length of the line in the archetype 
by assuming that in every case where the scribe omitted or 
repeated words it indicates the omission of complete lines.®° 
That this latest manuscript of the Germania to make its ap- 
pearance does not contribute new readings to the text is all too 
clear from the akove report. That it throws no light on the 
vexed question as to how many manuscripts were brought to 


20 A.J. P., XXVI (1905), p. 329, n. 1. 

5° Since Vat. has more abbreviations than Ott., it is probably a more 
accurate guide to the length of the line in their common parent. A 
folio selected at random (f.179) shows that Vat.’s lines may vary from 
49 to 54 letters. Even if we use the higher number 58 (as reported 
from Dial. 9, 20), the length of line in the archetype would have only 
£9 letters instead of 37 es conjectured by Rand. 
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who has long been blamed for errors, where it is now clear that 


he was merely “ following copy.” At the same time, it lends - 


support to Robinson’s belief from his study of the Germania thet 
corruptions found in I (Vat.) had been passed down from a to 
the o group, where many of them were corrected in N and A, 
but left “uncontaminated” in Vat. and Ott. Whether the 
parent of these codices was a brother of NA or whether he was a 
brother of their parent, is a question that will require much 
further study of the manuscripts for all three works. An ex- 
haustive study of the manuscripts of the Dialogus such as 
Robinson has made for the Germenia will undoubtedly bring to 
light new facts concerning the relationship of the codices in the 
o branch of the a family.*? The purpose of this paper has been 
merely to call attention to the existence of Ott. 1434, and to 
make some observations which grew out of the collation of this 
manuscript with Vat. Lat. 1518. 


Dororay M. HRoBATHAN. 
WrzLLESLEY COLLEGE. ` 


31 Robinson, Germ. 1-14; C. W. Mendell, A.J. P., LVI (1935), pp. 
113-130. 

22 Professor Robinson's untimely death a few months ago put an end 
to his werk on the Dialogus. 


Rome from Germar rin the fifteenth century is equally obvious.** = è 
It does, however, to a certain exzent, vindicate the scribe of Vat.,. 


* PISIDIAN.” * 


Now, when professors of Sanskrit are turning their attention 
to Tibetan and Dravidian, it is regrettable that professors of 
Greek have almost turned their backs on the Anatolian neighbors 
of the Hellenes since the first brief flurry of activity following 
the discovery of the ruins of Troy, Mycenae, Tiryns, and Cnossus. 
For, if we may judge by the trade of primitive tribes, we may 
infer that commercial and intellectual intercourse between Asia 
and the Greek peninsula began long before the Homeric epics 
took shape, and that much of the history of ancient Greece may 
be revealed from discoveries in Asia Minor. 

Schclars in Greek were among the first to investigate the non- 
Hellenic languages of Anatolia, and with considerable success— 
Saint-Martin and Schmidt on Lycian, W. M. Ramsay and W. 
M. Calder.on Phrygian, for example. But recently such work 
as has been done on the “ Anatolian ” or “ Asianic” languages 
has been accomplished principally by scholars in other fields than 
Greek. And, while it may be well for the progress of our knowl- 
edge of the languages of Anatolia that non-Greek scholars 
occasionally approach the problems of the region from a di- 
vergent point of view, Greek scholars could more easily and 
competently carry the work to a thoroughly satisfactory solution. 

For most of the languages of Asis, Minor we have either no 
bilinguals or very short ones—for “Pisidian” none; for 
Phrygian none that are decipherable; for Lydian one short 
Lydian-Aramaic inscription; for Lycian not more than half a 
dozen, none parallel through the second sentence of epitaph 
formulas. I know nothing about Carian. 

For the interpretation of these languages, scholars have re- 
sorted to Greek unilinguals, of which we have a great many 
scattered all over Asia Minor. And, if we progress in the 
interpretation of the ancient native lenguages of the country 


* The writer is glad to acknowledge his indebtedness to Professors 
Harold F. Cherniss, Joseph E. Fontenrose, and Edgar H. Sturtevant for 
advice and criticism. The writer is also indebted to Professor H. R. W. 
Smith for advice on archeology. I am aione responsible for any con- 
clusions reached here. 
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beyond a few lines of text, I believe these Greek inscriptions 
afford us the most reliable guide when properly used. 

Nearly all we know about Phrygian comes from Schmiit’s 
discovery of a Phrygian Greek epitaph believed to parallel the 
imprecation formula of Phryziar. Calder stated:* “ The at- 
tempt to interpret these texts must be founded mainly on a 
study of the Greek formulae used by the neighbors and friends 
of the dedicators. It ie natural to suppose that the ideas ex- 


pressed (according to the taste or education of the dedicator> in , - 


Greek or Phrygian, were roughly the same. It was by compari- 
son with the prevailing Greek formulae against violation of the 
tomb that Schmidt, and especially Professor Ramsay, found 
their way to a true explanation of the common Phrygian 
formulae, and laid the basis for a seientifie study of the 
language.” l 

But—as in some interpretziions of Lycian—the Greek un- 

ilinguals have not always been so well employed, but appear 
often to have been used to support the views of scholars who - 
had already formed an idea of the interpretation of a certain 
word or passage. This was almost inevitable before Kalinka 
provided a corpus of part of the Lycian Greek inscriptions. 

` Arkwright, one of the keenest of the earlier interpreters of 
“Lycian, remarked at the close of his final contribution to Lyzian 
studies: “In the study of Lyzian conjecture has too often been 
founded on conjecture. The structure has not been very lofty, 
but even so it has been more imposing than solid.” Arkwright 
found that insufficient material made the process of internal 
comparison, carried on by Bacon’s method of exclusion, rarely 
possible, and that interpretaticns by this method must therefore 
be considered conjectures. Instead, he proposed utilizing the 
Lycian Greek epitaphs, becaus2 “ these later Greek epitaphs are 
a direct continuation of the older Lycian. When the Helleniza- 
tion of the country began, the two, languages were for a time 
used sida by side, and the founders of the tombs expressed their 
wishes in the same terms, whichever they adopted.” Arkwright 
was influenced by Oskar Treubers analysis of Greek epitaphs 
into formulas, and if his resulting interpretations of Lycian are 
often incorrect, it is because he was still too much under the 


1“ Corpus Inscriptionum Neo-Phrygiarum,” J. H. 8., XXI (1911;, pp. 
162-163. 
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influence of the conjectures of his predecessors to make a 
thorough revision of their interpretations. 

In this study the point cf view is that the etymological 
method is reliable when languages are closely related genetically 
and the phonetic equations are known, as for Avestic and 
Sanskrit, but that the method is not only useless but also mis- 
leading when the languages are not known to be genetically 
close; that the combinatory-morphological method seldom leads 
to anything but uncertain conjecture when the materials are too 
Hmited to test the interpretations in different contexts, as is 
true of the “ Asianic” languages—as Arkwright observed for 
Lycian; but that the combinatory-morphological method com- 
bined with considerations of reality may progressively lead us 
to the correct interpretation of little-known languages. In an 
initial article on this, I pointed out that the commonly accepted 
interpretation of Lycian hrppi did not allow for the burial of the 


tomb owner and hence did not agree with reality. Whether | 


interpretations of epitaphs are in accord with the type of tomb 
and its arrangements is, as we shall see later, another test of 
reality. And interpretations contrary to the similar inscriptions 
in other languages of the same area ard as nearly of the same 
age as possible is another test of reality. 

In this paper the primary concern is the interpretation of 
some texts in one of the non-classical languages of Asia Minor. 
The writer has neither the space, the inclination, nor the compe- 
tence to analyze all the Greek inscriptions of Asia Minor. And, 
a3 most of the Greek monuments of that area have not been 
dated even roughly, it would be premature to undertake such a 
. task at this time and at this distance from their location. I 
can only refer to some typical inscriptions from various localities 
aud draw such deductions as possible from them. Yet a 
thorough analysis of the Greek inscriptions would not only bring 
rectifications in the interpretations proposed here, but would 
repay the efforts of the investigator in the light thrown on the 
life, customs, and nationality of the inhebitants. Some of the 
epitaph formulas were no doubt brought by the Greek colonists 
from their native cities, and the determination of this would fix 
tke origin of the inhabitants. Others will reveal the influence 
of native customs cn the Greek colonists, as for unlawful burial 
tke provision of a penalty A ZoAupe on an epitaph inscribed at 


2 


> 
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Telmessus (Pisidia) by Alp. Pyropuòs Bororo. Others would 
show the effects c? Greek customs on the natives, one example :- 
of which will be noted in a later article. "UT. 


A LANGUAGE OF PISIDIA. 


In the early history of the Near East the chief importance of ' 
Pisidia, criss-crossed by mountain ranges, will probably turn 
out to be as a barrier to political unity and to the spread of 
culture; but the chief importance of the language or languages 
spoken there may, on the contrary, prove to be ‘as a link or 
links between two or more genetically related languages spoken 
in surrounding areas—Phrygia, Lycaonia, Isauria, Pamphylia, 
Cilicia, Lycia, and Caria. A number of the languages of these 
countries have been grouped with Lydian under the designation 
* Anatolian,” and some scholars have thought they have found 
evidence of genetic relationship between one or more of them and. 
Hittite and with the Indo-European family. Hence the remains 
of a language spoken in Pisidia may be of some interest, not only 
to scholars working in the field of Asia Minor, but also to those 
engaged in Indo-European comparative grammar. 

Except for Greek, Latin, and Phrygian, the only ancient 
language which has been found recorded in Pisidia was that 
engra7ed'on some tombstones discovered by some villagers of 
Sofular, about two miles down. the Hurymedon River from 
Imrohor (or Mirakhor), near the source of the river. These 
inscriptions were copied by William Mitchell Ramsay and David 
George Hogarth and published by the former under the title of 
* Inscriptions en langue pisidienne,” * basing his name for the 
language on a statement of Strabo’s. Since that time the 
language has been referred to as Pisidian. 

Now if we had inscriptions in this language from all the 
principel cities of Pisidia—as we have of Lycian in Lycia,— 
there could he no reasonable Goubt of the accuracy of the desig- 


? Mcst extensively by Holger Pedersen, Lykisch und Hittitisch, Danske 
Videnskabernes Seiskab, hist.fii. Meddelelser, XXX, No. 4 (1945); 
Piero Meriggi, “Der Indogermazismus des Lykischen,” Germanen und 
Indogermanen, Festschrift für Hermann Hirt, II (Heidelberg, 1936), 
pp. 257-282; and “Der indogermznische Charakter des Lydischen," 
ibid., pp. 283-290. . 

3 Revue des Universités du Midi, I (1895), pp. 353-362. 
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nation “ Pisidian." But the “ Pisidian” inscriptions were 
found only near the northeastern border of that country, while 
" Strabo only mertions Pisidian being spoken at a point beyond 
Pisidia's western frontier, as we shall see. 

Probably the majority of educated men think of the Italian 
peninsula before the Roman conques; as populated by Romans 
or people very similar to them, such as the Oscans and Um- 
brians; but the specialist in that fiell knows of the Greek and 
Phoenician colonies, the Etruscans, Ligurians, Veneti, Gauls, 
etc. Similarly, we are finding that early Greece was far from 
homogeneous in populafion, for comparatively recent exploration 
and research have revealed the Minoan, Mycenean cultures, 
traces of the Leleges, etc. So it is hardly to be expected that 
Pisidia was populated entirely by Pisidian-speaking people. 
Therefore, before examining the inscriptions themselves, we may 
first consider the probable linguistic map of Pisidia, as nearly 
as the most ancient sources permit its reconstruction. 

Neither Homer nor Herodotus mentioned Pisidia or the 
Pisidians. However, Homer spoke of Bellerophon and his son 
Isander fighting against the Solymi at the command of the king 
of Lycia,* which leads to the inference that they must have been 
neighbors of the Lycians and had probably been making raids on 
the richer Lycian valley lands. 

Herodotus stated that in his time the land the Lycians occu- 
pied was formerly Milyan, and the Milyae were then called 
Solymi* Strabo followed Herodozus in this, considering the 
better opinion was that Homer’s Solymi were in his own time 
called Mily&e. We may note the territory which Strabo asso- 
ciated with the Solymi or Milyae: 
olpat dè kal réy SoAvpov rà dxpa ToU Taspov Tà mept riy Awk(ay ews 
To8las karexóvrov rà tymAdrara, . . . (I, 2, 10). 

Sorvpous è elval faor rods KafjaAcis* | ris yov Tepynooéwy 
dxpas 6 trrepxeipevos Adpos KaAcirar XóAvpos, Kal aùrol Sè of Teppyo- 
ves? SéAvpor xadviyrat. mAnotov & éorl xal 6 BeAAepodóyrov yapag kai 


8 


4 Il, VI, 184, 204. 

5T, 173. 

* XIV, 3, 10. 

"MS x. Other MSS KafaMeis. See n. 10 below. 

8 Correction by Corais, for Tepunoéws CDFmoxz, Tedpjooews rw, Tepig- 
céov E. 

? Instead of Teounoceis, CDFhx read TeAunoeis, rw Terumnoceis, Ei 
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ó TeodrScou Tapes TOU pioù, mesdvros èv Tjj mpòs YoAvpous aix. 
TaUra Sè Kai rois tard Tov our ot Aeyopévow ÓpoÀoyeirai* mept pv 
yàp rod BeAAepoQóvrcv yow obras 


E hd È 
Seirepov ab XoAópow: paxéooaro kvBaAMgott: 
^ ^ - ^ 3 - 
wept Sè rod mados abrov- 


{ È 
Tletcav8pov dé of vióv "Apys åros rodépoto 
paprdpevov ZoAsuowr karékrayev. 


4 Sè Teppnoods tori Iloodiud] róis È uddiora Kal €yywrra. Vcepkepiérg 
TÜS KiBtpas. ; 

Aéyovrar 8& drdycevo Arððv of KiBvparar TOY xaraoyóvrov mv 
Kafort82, torepoy dè Today räv Ópópov olkuvávrov . . . rérrapat 
òè yAwrras eypivro of KiBuparat, Tj Ilio, Tfj SoAtyov, cj 
"EAAqv(Ó, vg AvüGv* . . . Múa d éorìy dj dad TOv Katà Teppnocdr 
orevav Kol ris eis 76 èvròs ToU Taí-ov brepPéoews 8c abrüy éxt "Iowda 
Taparelvovra Ópewi) uéxpt Xayahaovoi x kai ris "Asapéov xópas (XII, 
4, 16-17). l 


Some scholars have spoken of Catalis as if it were composed 
of the four cities of the Cibyratae, but Strabo does not seem to: 
use it so, As far as known to the writer the precise geographical 
location of Cabalis Eas not been determined, but it was evidently 
not far north of the Lycian border and on or beyond the western 
border of Pisidia, judging from the frequent association of 
Cabalis and Cibyra in Strabo, both at the beginning of the lest 
passage quoted above and in the following: 


'"YaepfáAXovow 88$ riv Meowyiéa riv peratò Kapüv re Kal ris 
Nucatdos, 7 or yopa Kata rò rod MadvSpov mépav péypi TAS KiBugd- 
rides Kai THs Kaffari8as, . . . (XIII, 4, 14). 

Merà Sè ryv "lepémolw rà wépav roð Mouávüpov, . . . tà Sì meds 
vórov 4 KiBupd éorw 4 peydan kal 4 Ziva kal jj KaBaXis!® péxpr rot 
Taspov xal rijs Avk(as (XIII, 4, 15). 


TeXuuceis. See also n. 8 above. For the apparent confusion of r and l, 
compare Lycian pillefini, ¿x Iluwdpwr = Ilwapíóu in the bilingual (Ka- 
linka, 25, 6 and 12) where -ll- corresponds to Greek -vap-. The ccn- 
fusion in the writing of the name Termessus in Pisidia may be due to 
the greater familiarity of Greek copyists of Strabo with the Lycian city 
of Telmessus, a seaport on the west coast of Lycia; it may indicate that 
Strabo obtained his information from, or indirectly from, Lycian sources 
where apparent confusion of 7, l, and n sometimes occurred; or it may 
indicate a confusion cf r and lin both Lycia and Termessus, either 
because of genetic relationship of the languages spoken in the two 
places, to Solymi influence in both places, or to a phonetic peculiarity 
which may have crossed linguistic frontiers. 
10 MSS Dh read KafaMats. See n. 7 above. 
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Thus Strabo seems to have believed that the Solymi occupied 
the whole of southern Pisidia from Termessus to Cabalis and 
Cibyra; and if the Milyae were the same as the Solymi, then 
their country extended as far north as Sagalassus and the 
country of the Apameians. 

Modern archaeological exploratory. work substantiates Solymi 
influence at Termessus, where epitaphs contain phrases such as ! 


. . evel 6 repdoas èxreloer Aù Sodvpet Ža. (167, 6), . . . xai 
éxtelre ign re Ads NoXupéws % 8... (173), . . . èreì ó repdoas 
tt TO Tov éxreloe Ad Zovu X ad’. (174), . . . iepéa Ais. XoXv- 


péos . . . (39, 41), . . . fepéa Ocds Pons XeBaoris xal Aus 
ZoAvpéws .. . (48). 


The name of this god also appears on coins.*? 


That the language of the Solymi was still spoken at least 
within the memory of men living in Strabo's time, and that this 
language differed from Pisidian are indicated by the geographer’s 
statement that the Cibyratae used the language of the Solymi 
and Pisidian. 

Unfortunately Tetrapolis, the union of cities of the Cibyratae, 
is the only place where Strabo specifically mentioned the 
Pisidian language having been spoken, and this is west of the 
Pisidian border. Consequently Ramsay was not justified in 
jumping to the conclusion that his inscriptions were in the 
Pisidian language. Yet one may assume that the latter was 
probably spoken in most of the cities of Pisidia, even in territory 
once occupied by the Solymi. . 

So far Strabo has placed the Solymi-in southern Pisidia west 
of Termessus, and the Milyae, whick. he believed were the same 
people, in central Pisidia. Strabo does nof directly mention 
northwestern Pisidia. But he does indicate that a third lan- 
guage was spoken in Pisidia. In wrizing of the Leleges in the 
vicinity o£ Halicarnassus, he remarked: 


. . . haol & dy abr kal Ókrà «óXes QklaÓa, id Tay AcAéyov mpórepov 
eavüpgoávrov, Gore Kal js Kapias karaoXev ras péxpı Mivdov kal 
BapyoMiwy, kai ris IlwiB(as àroreuéofot roAXaiv (XIII, 1, 59). 


13 Numbers refer to inscriptions in Städte Pamphyliens und Pisidiens 
unter Mitwirkung von G. Niemann und E. Petersen herausgegeben von 
Karl Grafen Lanckoroński, IT. Band, Pisidien. (Vienna, 1892), pp. 196 ff. 

13 Op. cit., p. 30. 
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And after enumerating from Artemidorus a list of the cities of 
Pisidia, ending with those of the Phrygian and Carian borders, 
Strabo added: 


. Tõv 8' ovv ópewvóv, ods-eirov, Today of pey Ador Kata Tuparvidas 

pepepiopévo:, kabarep ci KiAes, Agorpixds yoxqvrat’ pasi È abrois 
^ ta ~ 

TOv Aekéyuy ovyxaraytyOjqval twas tè raraidv, mÀdvyras ávÜpósrovs, 
x - x ^ ia , 3 P: y: 

kai ovppeivar 9i rv ópotorpomíay abré0. (XII, 7, 3). 


Strabo gives his entire attention during the rest of the long 
paragraph to Selge, a Pisidian city. Logically this should follow 
the enumeration of the Pisidian cities, and it would seem that 
Strabo was distracted from his mair. theme here—the cities of 
Pisidia—by mention of cities on tae Carian border, which led 
to thoughts of the Leleges. This seems the more likely when 
we consider that the portion of Caria occupied by the Leleges 
was on the extreme west coast; that this people would have 
crossed alraost the whole of Caria to reach Pisidia and would 
not be likely to go far beyond the western frontier of that . 
couniry; that, since Strabo gave considerable attention to the 
southwestern frontier but did not mention Leleges in that region, 
we may conclude that it was tha northwestern part of Pisidia 
that the Leleges cut off for themselves, and that later they were 
driven back into the mountains end were being absorbed by the 
surrounding peoples. While it has never been determined who 
the Leleges were, we may infer that the Greeks did not consider 
them to be Carians, Pisidians, cr any other peoples whom the 
Greeks recognized. 

Linguistically Strabo left the northern and eastern portions 
of Pisidia blank. But I believ2 we have a clue to a fourth 
people, and perhaps a fourth languege, in an apparent incon- 
sistency of Strabo’s accounts of the Homonadeis. Strabo did 
not specifically define the territory of the Homonadeis, but his 
references permit us to locate it roughly. He informs us 
regarding their homeland: 


tori Sì è bpnAois roi Taópov pépeat, kpyuvoïs ámorópois ofddpa kal 
TÒ rÀéov &Bdros, éy poo KotAov Kai ebyeov mediov, els adAdvas mAelovs 
Benpauévov roUro Sì ysopyoüvres Gxory è Tais breprerévats ppiow 
à ompratots, tà TOAAL è Évoràor jcav kal rarérpeyov thy éddorpiav, 
éxovres Spy reuxiLovra Tiv Xópav abrav. 

Suvadds 9" eoi rovrow of re dAXot Ioldar kal of ReAyeis, otmep 


eloly d&oAoyóraro, r&v Iordov (XII, 6, 5-7, 1). 
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Such a country as Strabo described could hardly be found in 
Isauria,!* about which he hac been writing, but must be within 
the eastern frontier of Pisidia. The only region which would 
fit his description would be the valley of the Eurymedon above 
Selge and not far from the Pisidian-Isaurian frontier, The 
upper part of this valley had no kncwn large cities, which is to 
be expected if the valley were inhabited by a wild tribe. We 
know that it was on the eastern border where the Homonadeis 


35 Despite Ramsay, who placed the homeland of the Homonadeis in 
Isauria, remarking “This identification oi the plain of Lake Trogitis 
as the hollow surrcunded by the Homanadeis will seem remarkable to 
the reader of Strabo who judges the geographer only from study at 
home" (“Studies in the Roman Province Galatia, I.. The Homanadeis 
and the Homanadensian War," J.R.&., VII [1917], p. 248). As 
probably not half a dozen edueated persons now living have been in that 
region, and probably none of them had the Homonadeis in mind, 
Ramsay would seem to be placing his identification on an irrefutable 
basis. Yet eight pages before Ramsay had stated “Great part of the 
country of the Homanadeis lies.very high. Their country included the 
main heights of the broad Taurus plateau, ranging between 5,000 and 
7,000 feet above the sea, and broken by many ravines and canyons. ... 
I have not crossed that part af the lcfty Taurus ridge, . . ." Here 
he seems to be placing the Homonadeis where I have—along. the 
Eurymedon River valley. 

But later in fixing on the region around Lake Trogitis, Ramsay 
» emphasized the importance of the term aJAsr in the passage from Strabo 
just cited above, stating that it “indicates a passage open at each end." 
This could well fit the long narrow valley extending from Lake Caralis 
to Lake Trogitis; but one may note that while lexicons give meanings 
denoting something long and narrow: “canal, trench, channel, strait, 
pipe,” one may also find “any hollow between hills or banks, a hollow 
way, defile, glen.” If Ramsay had visized the main heights of the 
Taurus plateau, where he first placed the Homonadeis, could he have 
failed to find there the aóAGras mentioned hy Strabo? 

Ramsay continued: “Strabo mentions the two lakes, Karalis and 
Trogitis, xii, 6, 1, and he gives no hint that he again is describing the 
valley of lake Trogitis in $ 5 of the same chapter.” And again: “his 
description of the Homanadensian country and the lake, which he does 
not name, depends upon the account given him by some officer who had 
taken part in the Homanadensian war. Ii is in every respect excellent, 
no word is wasted, every detail is full of meaning to those who have 
seen the country...” But could anyone who gave such a perfect 
description omit the chief geographical feature in that semiarid country 
—the lake? 

Strabo started cat chapter 6 (Bk. XII) with Lake Tatta, passes over 
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-lived, because Strabo mentions the people subject to Antipater 
Derbetes (whose capizal wa3 in Isauria), and the Homonadeis, 
and. several other peoples bordering on the Pisidians (XIV, 
5, 24). In another passage, Amyntas captured Cremna in 
Pisidia and passed on int» the country of the Homonadeis 
(XII, 6, 5), from which we may infer that the Homonadeis 
territory extended close to Cremna. 

Who were the Homonade:s? Strabo does not tell us directly 
but I believe he gave us hints of their nationality in his account 
of Amyntas, who had built a royal residence at Old Isaura: 


èv 8 TO ciTÓ yop ÒV ve; inodouar o)k Ej» cé 
" Q yupiw xuvoy veixos olkoOouóv odx EpOy ovvrcAécas, 

* + tJ ^ Cà - 
GAG Stédbepay aùròy af Kidures, tuffáAXovra, eis rods ‘Opovadeis kai 
& évéSpas Anplévra, 

- - s fi 

cos éreipairo TOUS Ék Tot Taípov Aerarpéyovras Kikas kai ILoidas 
THY Xópav tavrny, Bovydy ovoay Kal Kdikoy, eatpelv, tae 

+... 68 ow 'Auóvras riv pèv Kpipvav ev, els dè robs ‘Opovadéas 
mapeXBáv, ot evopilovre åàymrórarot, kal KaTaotàs 3n KÜpios Tay 
mÀelaroy Xopiov, dvehwv kal Tüy rvpávvoy abrüv é£ àmárgs eAjpOy dà 
Tis TOU Tvpávyov yuvarzòs. Kal ToUrov pév exeivor dépPepar, . . . 


(XII, 6, 8-5). 


We may note several apparent inconsistencies in this account. 
In the first paragraph of the citation, while Amyntas was invad- 
ing the country of the Homonadeis, the Cilicians killed him. 
What were the Cilicians doing in the country of the Homonadeis? 
Strabo never says. 

But in the second paragraph. Strabo. tells us that Amyntas 
was trying to exterminate the Ciicians and Pisidians. Amyntas 
captured Cremna, whieh we can understand as part of his cam- 
paign against the Pisicians; out if he were trying to exterminate 
the Cilicians why did he then invade the country of the 
Homonadeis? 


the plains cf Lycaonia where Amnynias had 300 flocks, mentions Lakes 
Caralis and Trogitis, Ieonium, the Cappadociar border and Cilician 
border of Lycaonia-Isauria. He does nct say so, but he is evidently 
deseribing the Lyeaonian-Isaurisn possessions of Amyntas—presumably 
firmly in his hands—and leadinz logiezlly to mention of the Phrygian 
and Pisidian lands he claimed, and the war against the Homonadeis. 
Trogitis, then, was already secured. And one may also note that 
Amyntas dii not start oat from Old Isaura, his royal residence, very 
close to Tragitis, to subdue the Homonadeis, but from Cremna in east 
central Pisidia. 
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And, while in the first paragraph Cilicians killed Amyntas, 
in the third “those (people)," the Homonadeis, killed him. 

Strabo would seem to have written this account in a wine shop 
when ideas had become confused. But there is no confusion 
when we realize that the Homonadeis or their tyrants must have 
been Cilicians, a fact which Strabo either did not know or did 
not think necessary to explain. 

In the second paragraph, where the Pisidians and Cilicians 
overrun the country of the Phrygians and Cilicians, KuMkov, has 
been interpreted as a slip for Avxaóvev. For a writer as imbued 
with Roman imperialist views as Strabo, a slip it probably was 
from a legalistic point of view, for Amyntas appears to have 
held the greater part of his territories under she Romans: but if 
the Homonadeis were Cilicians, it would be a de facto statement 
to say that the Pisidians and Cilicians (i.e., Cilician Homona- 
deis) were overrunning rhy xópav ratryv, Bpuydy otcay kal KuMkov, 
both claimed by E We may surmise that the situation 
was this: 

The Phrygian-Pisidian border area was ill-defined and both 
countries claimed it. Strabo informs us that Amyntas had pos- 
session of the country from Antiocheia to Apameia Cibotus. 
The Pisidians were, then, making forays into the northern 
borderlands which they also claimed. And on the eastern border 
of Pisidia were also lands claimed by Amyntas: Lycaonia, 
Isauria, and Cilicia Tracheia. And on this borderland were the 
Cilician Homonadeis, wild and warlike xai kerérpexyov tiv di- 
Aorpiav. They were no doubt making trouble for Amyntas in 
Lycaonia and Isauria. Thus the Homoradeis Cilicians would be 
»verrunning the country of the Cilicians—their own country by 
right of occupation, but illegally îrom the point of view of 
Amyntas. 

This solution—that the Homonadeis were Cilieians—is - the 
more probable when we consider that the northwest corner of 
Dilicia extends to che southeast corner of Pisicia, and the Homo- 
nadeis as a northward extension of Cilicians into Pisidia would 
aot be unlikely, particularly as Cilicia included Isauria in 
Alexander's time, and hence probably in Persian time." 


14 Ramsay, op. cit. (in n. 13 above), p. 251, reached the conclusion 
that the Homonadeis were Cilicians. But Horace Leonard Jones, in the 
latest edition of the Geography that I have seen, either was unaware 
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Thus Strabo leads us to infe> that the language of the Solymi 
was spoken in the southwest cf Pisidia and perhaps in central 
Pisidia, the language of the Leleges in the northwest, Pisidian 
in most of the chief cities, and Cilician near the eastern frontier. 

Nothing in Strabo’s Geography indicates that he had detailed 
informaticn about the norzhern part of Pisidia, Johannes 
Friedrich published Phrygian inscriptions from “ Borlu zwischen 
Apollonia und Antiochia in Pisidien," * Neapolis in Pisidien,” 
and “ Apollonia in Pisidien,” but these were not reckoned as 
Pisidian cities in Sirabo's list taken from Artemidorus. 

As the inscriptions recorded by Ramsay and Hogarth came 
from the northern part of Pisidia, on which Strabo was least 
well informed, we are not warranted in calling this language 
Pisidian in a definitive marner. Cilician would seem more 
likely, but as we do not know how far north the Homonadeis 
extended, we cannot definitely assign the inscriptions to that 
language. We can only say that they may be Cilician. The 
sculpture engraved on Ramsay's steles was rude such as we might 
expect from a people not kighly civilized. At present all we 
can say is negative—the language of the steles is not Phrygian. 
And if the language is referred to hereafter as “ Pisidian,” it 
will be understood to refe to the language of Ramsay and 
Hogarth’s steles. 


OTHER INSCRIPTIONS cr PISIDIA AND BORDER AREAS. 


Of course the best beginnirg we could make on “ Pisidian ” 
would be by means of a bilingual, but we have none. As far as 
known to the write only two attempts have been made to inter- 
pret the inscriptions found by Ramsay and Hogarth. The first 
of these, by Ramsay, appears to heve been based on his knowi- 
edge of Greek epitaphs, but suffers from his application of one 
feature oi these,—personal names,—to the exclusion of others, 
to the irterpretation of the ^ Pisidian” steles. The second 
attempt, by Wilhelm Brandenstsin,!° is an admirable example of 


of Ramsay’s interpretation or, justifiably, disregarded Ramsay’s almost 
categorical statement as not borne out in the passages of Strabo that 
Ramsay cited. 

15 Op, cit. (in n. 3 above). 

16 “ Die Sprache der Pisidier,’ Archiv fiir Orientforschung, IX (1934), 


pp. 52-54. 
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the combinatory-morphological analysis. His interpretations 
make sense and generally are morphologically consistent. Yet, 
es pointed out above, however much of an advance the combina- 
tory-morphological approach may be to the etymological method, 
it is still insufficient if contrary to reality. And linguists are 
too apt to regaré a morphologically correct and semantically 
satisfactory sentence as expressing fact. . 

Brandenstein’s fault, like most of the interpreters of “ Ana- 
volian ” epitaphs—except Phrygian—that I have seen, was that 
he did not know, or disregarded, what the tomb builder was 
-ikely to put down in his epitaph. He might have gained this 
snowledge by a survey of the epitaphs of the region. 

We may illustrate this from the nearly parallel situation in 
Lycian studies where we have only hal? a dozen Greek-Lycian — 
bilinguals, most of them epitaphs, sometimes broken or nearly 
obliterated, and never even fairly parallel through the second 
sentence. As a result of this, Lycian Greek unilinguals have 
seen utilized almost from the beginning of Lycian studies as an 
aid in interpretation. But, except for Arkwright, I know of no 
scholar who has used the analysis of the formulas of a number of 
Greek inscriptions to lead him to an original interpretation of a 
Lycian word or passage. 

As inscriptions in Greek and in native languages of Anatolia 
are often separated in time by some centuries, there is no a priort 
reason why they should be parallel, and we may guess that the 
Lycian scholar resorted to Greek unilinguals partly because he 
knew Greek, partly because he found a Greek epitaph which sup- 
ported his view, and, subconsciously, because of the prestige 
which anything Greek held in the learned world. Yet we may 
find more cogent reasons for using unilinguals of known mean- 
ing for interpreting an unknown, or little known, language. Let 
us take as examples inscriptions in Lycian, of which we have 
more than from any other “ Anatolian” language, and in New 
Phrygian, which is better known to scholars. 


1. Lycian Greek and Lycian inscriptions sometimes are con- 
temporary and sometimes the former are several centuries later 
than the latter. With the lapse of time, customs and ideas no 
doubt changed and we cannot expect the Greek and Lycian 
epitaphs to be entirely parallel. Yet one may note that the 
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barefocted, mantle-wearing, chariot-riding Lycians were some 
1,500 years closer in civilization and thought to the Greeks of the 
Roman Empire than any schclar can be today when he expresses 
on a typewriter what he conceives the Lycians must have put 
into their epitaphe. 

2. Both the Greeks and Lycians were mainly concerned about 
three things when they wrote their epitaphs: stating that they 
had built the magnificent tomb; getting themselves and their 
immediate reletives buried in -+; and keeping out everyone else. 
Because of these necessities we mey expect a good deal of paral- 
lelism in essentials. : 


3. Influence of a supericr culture may be dominant, but it is 
probabiy never an entirely one-sided affair. Thus, although 
Greek had superseded New Phrygian in the first part of epitaphs 
of the region, the native language had influenced not only the 
pronunciation of Greek but elso the syntax and formulas, as 
Ramsay long ago pointed out." We shall find evidence of a 
similar sort of interaction cf Lycian and Lycian Greek. Conse- 
quently one may expect considerable correspondence owing to the 
interaczion of the two civilizatizns and languages. 


4. Religious influence is a vowerful influence for conserva- 
tism. For, while curses as & deterrent to tomb robbers had 
generally been abendoned in Phrygian Greek inscriptions in 
favor of payment to a treasury. Phrygian imprecations still pre- 

. vailed în many inscriptions *ë and even in one inscription en- 
tirely in Greek. Consequently we can expect to find parallelism 
in some inscriptions because of religious influence. 

We may make the following observations from a survey of a 
large number of epitaph formulas of Pisidia and surrounding 
areas, of which representative specimens will be noted below: 


17 Ramsay, “Phrygian Inscript-ons of the Roman Period,” K.Z., 
XXVIII (1887), p. 386, noted that the execratory formula of no. 1 was 
“evidently composed by a person to whom Greek was a strange lan- 
guage”; ros for mpos, ğrw instead of Écrw influenced by Ph. erov; and 
p. 398, Phrygian dative transferred to Greek. 

18“ Two reasons are conceivable why a curse against the violator of 
the tomb should be expressed in Phrygian, while the rest of the epitaph 
is in Greek: eitaer the former was thought more religious and more 
likely to be efficacious with the gods of Phrygia, or it was more 
intelligible to the mess of the people" (Ramsay, “Phrygian Inscrip- 
tions of the Roman Period," K.Z., XXVIII [1887], p. 382). 


` 
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The content of an epitaph depends largely upon its length. 
For the tomb builder the order of impcrtance was 


1. Name of th= person or persons to be buried. (Generally 
a single grave.) i 


2. Name of the tomb builder; person. or persons to be buried, 
usually identified hy relationship to tomb builder, less frequently 
by name and then generally only additionally. 


8. Name oi the tomb builder; a reference to the tomb (either 
& noun expressing a type of tomb, a verb referring to the build- 
ing of the tomb, or both); person or persons to be buried (identi- 
fication as in no, 2 above)... 


4. Name of the tomb builder; reference to the tomb; person 
or persons to be Luried; penalty for violation of the tomb. 


The only variaton in these essentials known io the writer is 
in New Phrygian, where, if the inscription is short, the Phrygian 
imprecation alone may have been used.*® l 


1° This is very doubtful. A check of the Phrygian inscriptions in 
Monumenta Asiae Minoris Antiqua, Vols. I (W. M. Calder), IV (W. H. 
Buckler, W. M, Calder, W. K, C. Guthrie), VI (Buckler, Calder), reveals 
that of those inscriptions without the usual Greek dedication the authors 
mention several that are incomplete—either broken or the dedication 
was on another stonz now missing. Another monument, no. 385, Vol. 1, 
a doorstone, with a Phrygian imprecation on the molding above the 
door, seems to be complete but has no Greek dedication; but Calder 
noted that the lower panels of the door “were empty or have been 
defaced.” The improbability of any Phrygian imprecation inscription 
having been the complete inscription is most apparent in Vol. I, where - 
Calder gave a more complete description of the monuments than is 
found in later volumes. 

‘Yet sometimes a ?hrygian imprecation may have been all there ever 
was of some inscriptions; but this was probadly not the original intent 
of the grave owner. Calder believed that Phrygian continued to be 
spoken in the most Fackward communities. There the owner may have 
had to wait until someone passed through who could write out the 
message in Greek and someone else who could write the Phrygian 
portion, and' then he had to have one or the other inscribed as he could 
find a stone cutter who was able to do the work. Thus the owner of 
the white marble pediment (no. 17, Vol. IV) probably had the Phrygian 
curse inscribed first because he found someone who could write it out 
or inscribe it before he found someone who could write or inscribe the 
Greek dedication below. But sometimes the owner may have died or 
left the country befcre he could get the Greek dedication inscribed, and 
so we find a Phrygian imprecation without a dedication. Inscriptions 
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As the Pisidian epitaphs are too short possibly to contain a 
penalty formula, the Greek epitaphs of type 4 above, containing 
a penalty beginning with dAAe dè oic, Erépw Sì pydert, etr., 
have generally been eliminated from consideration at this time 
and will be taken up in a later article on Lycian; the few ex- 
amples cf type 4 referred to below may be taken as further 
substantiating type 3 formulas. Type 1 formulas, containing 
only the name of the person to be buried or his further identifi- 
_ cation, will be examined later in this article. Epitaphs of types 
2 and 3—containing the name of the builder; (reference to the 
tomb) ; person or persons for whom the tomb was built—usually 
designated primarily by relationship to the tomb builder—are 
the prevailing types all around the spot where the “ Pisidian ” 
inscriptions were found,” at Sagalassus,”* Hissardshik (Selge ?),?8 
Termessus,* Apameia (east of location oi the “ Pisidian” in- 
scriptions) 2° Apollonia (northeast of location of the “ Pisidian ” 
inscriptions) 2° Ada Köi (souta of Kirili or Shehir Gél [Ceral- 
litis Lacus, Caralis Palus] in Isauria-Lycaonia, closest to loca- 
tion of the * Pisidian " inscriptions)," Crtabadem Han (east 


where the owner had the Greek dedication inscribed but no Phrygian 
imprecation we put down as completa because most Greek epitaphs 
lack imprecations. So I am inclined to believe that an impreestion 
formula elone may never have teen the intent of the grave owner 
during the period when New Phrygian inscriptions were set down. 

2° These words are not strictly the beginning of the penalty formula 
but of the prohibitive formula which precedes it in many Greek epi- 
taphs. This prohibition does not occur in Phrygian but the main part 
of its content is incorporated in the penalty fcrmula, and the same is 
true of Lycian, as I shall note elsawhere. 

21 Numbers oi Pisidian Greek inscriptions refer to Niemann and 
Petersen, op. cit. (in n. 11 above) ; of Greek inscriptions from Lyeaonia, 
Isauria, and Pamphylia, to Heinrich Swoboda, Josef Keil, and Tritz 
Knoll, Denkmäler cus Lykaonien, Pamphylien und Isaurien (Briinn, 
Prag, ete. 1935); Lycian Greek and Lycian to Ernst Kalinka, Tituli 
Asiae Minoris (Vienna, 1901, 1920); and Phrygian Greek to Monu- 
menta Asiae Minorias Antiqua, Vols. IV and VI. 

22 Type 2, nos. 231, 226, 225, 228; type 3, no. 232. 

23 Type 3, 260. 

24 Type 2, 110, 102; 176, 177; type 3, 168, 153, 172; type 4, 169, 167, 
174, 165, 149. 

26 Tyve 4, 187, 208, 213. 

2° Ty5e 2, 174; Type 3, 173, 178. 

27 Type 3, 99 (left and right), 170. 
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of Gembüs Göl), Geldshik Gren (Etenna?, in the mountains 

NE of Side, Pamphylia),? Tlos (Lycia). We may also note 

the following two Lycian inscriptions from Limyra: 

Type 3. No. 123. ehéiné kupd mé ti prinawaté eketeiya hrppi atli ehbi 
This grave built Eketeiya for-himself 


se ladi ehbi se tideime. 
and wife his and children, 


No. 117. ebeiya erawaziya me ti prinawaté sideriya  p[ar]m[énah 


Tó uiua Tó’ émujoero  Zi0ápios  IMapuivovros 
tideimi [hlrppi etli e[h]bi se ladi ehbi se  tideimi pubieleye® 
ulds éavró kal Tiyv[va]ui kal vide HvufiaXn[i 


The Lycian epitaphs just cited show the word order: 


1. Reference to the tomb. 
2. Name of the builder. 
3. Persor or persons for whom the tomb was built. 


A great many of the Lycian Greex epitaphs follow the same 
order, perhaps because of Lycian influence. For nearly all other 
Greek epitaphs and even many Lycian Greek epitaphs (and some . 

Lycian epitaphs—through Greek influence ?—) follow the order: 


1. Name of the tomb builder. 
2. Reference to the tomb. 
3. Persor: or persons for whom the tomb was built. 


When one of the steps is omitted, it is the second; the relative 
order remains tke same. 


i 
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A survey of neighboring inscriptions, then, leads us to expect 
that the three steps will also be found in “ Pisidian.” And both 
the Lycian order of these steps and that of most other epitaphs 
agree in making the final step refer to the persons to be buried. 


28 Type 3, 104. 

29 Type 3, 110. 

3° Tlos was selected from Lycian cities because we have extensive 
Greek inscriptions there and it is one of the closest Lycian cities to 
Pisidia. Type 2, 639, 638, 596, 597 b; type 3, 597a; type 4, 627, 602, 
603 a, 818. 

31 Lycian Greek nos. 602, 603 a, and Lycian 123, 117 (cited above) are 
more representative of the usual word c-der in Lycia. 
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But Brardenstein made tha last szep of “ Pisidian” epitaphs 
refer to the tomb owner, contrary to practically all epitaphs cf 
the region. Yet this does not prove Brandenstein wrong, but 
merely indicates a probability that Le was. 

For the interpretation o: ^ Pisician” the internal evidence 
of the inscriptions themselzes—the uniformity or diversity of 
the words falling in the different steps of an epitaph—provides 
our most reliable guide. For the name of the tomb builder we 
should expect great diversity. For a reference to the tomb we 
should expect very few different wcrds. For the persons to be 
buried we should expect twa wards to occur rather often—those 
for “self” and “ wife,"— together with some others denoting 
other relatives and a few personal names, i. e., moderate diversity. 
We may now note all “ Pisidian” inscriptions containing more 
than two words. l 


1 2 3 
4, pepova povonta pas waos 
5. povonra Tas 
T. povoyra . . yacas 
3. po onra 8[o]ves 
2. Xp povonros ores 
6. yrovpoga povontos 
1. dwrape po onTws eu Gor [o] prs dwrapi evers 
9. eaves Sorats 
10. pevova ydaBos : ovans [B]aB[ov 
11. ya ySafos, 
eda ydaBos 
13. paver ydeBe Tis eva DuTep — Ooraus 
14. ea y9«Be Tis 
12. ydaBa pyves ydeBe TIE 


The most striking thing «bout this list is column 2, where it 
is obvious that only two roo:s occur. Anyone familiar with the 
constant recurrence of xatecxedace and coparobnkn, pynpetoy, OT 
fpéov in Lycian Greek epitaphs, of prinawaté and kupa or 
prinawi in Lycian epitaphs, will infer thet the two recurring 
“ Pisidian” roots must represent a reference to the tomb, the 
second step in most of the epitaph formulas we have just sur- 
veyed. Brandenstein and I are in general agreement on this 
point. 

Contrary to the impression given >y column 2, the most strik- 
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ing thing about column 1 is its diversity. The pyves in the last 
epitaph (no. 12) is probably the same stem as the pyve in no. 18,. 
but it eould not be placed directly under the other words of 
column 1 without destroying the symmetry of column 2. But 
otherwise all the words of column 1 are different. This is what 
we should expect of the names of tomb owners. 

Column 3 does not have the very limited number of roots 
found in column 2 or the diversity of column 1. Sor- occurs 
four times, re- thrice, with several other stems occurring probably 
only once each. Anyone familiar with the éavrā xal yvvaud abrob 
xal rois Tékvois adry, or the Lycian hrppi ladi se tideime “ for 
himself, (his) wife, and tirlu ra” will realize that 3or- and ru- 
must represent ^ self " or “ wife,” and the other words in column 
3 either relationship terms or names of persons, probably gener- 
ally the former. 

Thus the degree of diversity of columns 1, 2, and 3 leads to 
che same conclusion regarding their content that one would 
deduce from the majority of non-“ Pisician ” epitaphs that one 
tinds in Pisidia and surrounding countries. 

It is on the content of columns 1 and 3 that my interpretation 
of the “ Pisidian.” inscriptions differs radically from that of 
Brandenstein. We both agree that column 1 contains personal 
names," but I conclude that they can only be the name of the 
tomb builder and in the nominative, while Brandenstein be- 
Heved them to be the names of the persons to be buried and in 
the dative, contrary to the custom in other epitaphs of Pisidia 
end vicinity. I conclude that column 3 contains references to 
the beneficiaries of the tomb builder, frequently referred to by 
their relationship to him, and in the dative case, while Branden- 
stein thought they were the names oi the tomb builders in the 
nominative case—-contrary to the custom in the other epitaphs 
cf Pisidia and vicinity; he considered Se7- to be a verb and ri- ` 
to be part of a verb, and translated only one word as a relation- 
ship term—which again is contrary to the general custom of the 
region. All of the above conclusions of Brandenstein run against 
the criterion of diversity. 

*? My conclusion was reached solely on the grounds of the diversity of 
the words of column 1, which would be expected of personal names. 


Erandenstein based his conclusion on similar personal names in Greek 
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Brandenstein was probably led astray in part by the nomna- 
tive in -s founi so frequently in Laiin and Greek, in part by the 
frequent nominative in -s found in masculine personal names in 
the Greek inscriptions of Pisidia. As for the latter, we may 
note that Lycian masculine names ending in a vowel, usually -a, 
im the nominative were frequently hellenized by the addition of 
-s in the Greek inscriptions of Lyzia, so that we are not war- 
ranted from tie appearance cf -s in Pisidian Greek nominatives 
of masculine mouns in inferrizg that “ Pisidian " also had = in 
tae nominativa. As to the first consideration mentioned above, - 
Lycian nominatives end more often in -a than any other vowel 
and six of tke nine “ Pisidian” nouns that I consider to be 
rominatives ead in -a; and in the present state of our knowledge 
^ Pisidian ” is at least as likely to be related to Lycian as to 
Greek or Latia. 

The chief considerations for my interpretation of the content 
cf columns 1-3 have now been stated. I have been guided in 
ny interpretetion of column 3 by the human figures on the 
steles. This .s not necessarily a reliable criterion, as the male 
erector of a monument io his wife alone might conceivably have 
engraved a family scene in memory of happier days; yet it 
Lappens that she figures on these “ Pisidian ” steles can be inter- 

“preted consiszently, although the reader will realize that the . 
interpretatiors must remain hypothetical unless skeletal remains 
can be found which will substantiete them. My interpretations 
follow : ° f 


1 2 3 Figures 
4. pepova povonra pas taos ] 
Memoua stele for family his 1m, 1w, 
beby 
5. povanra Tas 
. stele for Ta 1 youth 
v. povanta y9acas 
stele for son 1 youth 


e (for Gdasa ?) 


inscriptions found in Pisidia or neighboring territory (op. cit, pp. 
53-54). 

* The figure- engraved on the steles are listed on the right: m, man; 
"7, woman. 
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1 2 ; 8 Figures 
8. poogra S[o]res 
stele for husband 1 man with 
i pike 
2. Ap povantos Sores 
Lir made for wife lw 
6. yrovpoća povoyros : 
Gpourdksa made . im 
1. durape poogros em Sr [a ] pis 
Dótari made this (?) for Dotari (and) 
Surape evas 34 
of Dótari for children 
, Rm,lw 
9. etayis Sorats E 
For Eiani, wife (D.) lw 
10. pevova ySaBos ovaris [B]aB[ov 
Menoua erected for Quani ? im, lw 
11. ya y9afos 
Ga erected. 
eda . ydaBos 
Eda erected. lm, lw 
13. upper y9efe tis eva ovrep  Sorats 
Ménei > erected andalso for wife im, lw 
for-self 
14. ea y9efe Tis 
Eia erected for self lw 
. yapa paves yõeße vie 
Monument (A.) for Ménei erected he-himself im 


We may take up ihe epitaphs one by one and see that the 
interpretations offered here often present additional indications 
that we are on the right track: 


4. Brandenstein: “ Dem Memouas zum Andenken. Mas (und) 
Taos.” Brandenstein must break up the epitaph into two dis- 
jointed sentences meaningless by themselves. This type of epi- 
taph does occur in the region (see Termessus, no. 177), but it 
is rare. And a final double signature is even rarer and therefore: 
more improbable. 

My interpretation of pas caos is based on the figures of a man, 
a woman, and a baby on the stele. “ Family” seemed the only ` 
meaning which would cover them all. I had no conscious reason 
for interpreting pas as “family” and wos as “ his,” rather than 


9 Cf. Gr. Ins. 
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the reverse, but may have been influenced by Greek yuvam abrov 
and Lycian ladi ehbi “for wife his,” eto. One may suggest 
that if my interpretation is correct, wos (8d pers. pron., D.) 
may be connected with Phrygian ws (indefinite pron., N.), 
although the inflection of the two languages is not the same. 

I have followed Brandenstein in considering povoyra a noun, 
not in the dative as Brandenstein thought, out in the accusative. 
This would make this accusative, in -a, the same as most of the 
nominatives in column 1, also in -a. At first the Indo-Huro- 
peanist, accustomed to much more complex declensions, may 
incline to skepticism of suck an inference, and certainly the 
equation deserves further consideration before a definite conclu- 
sion can be drawn. But one may point out that if there are any 
accusatives in the above epitavhs they could not have ended in 
-m or -n as the Indo-Europeanis; might expect, for nasal final 
consonants are not found; that in Lycian, one of the languages 
geographically closest to “ Pisidian,” the most common ending 
of the accusative is a phoneme which has been transcribed—with 
some justification—as -@, which has been correlated by some 
scholars with the Greek accusative singular -v, IE *-m;* that 
the New Phrygian -v in the acctsative disappears in some in- 
scriptions; that along an axis ircm Phrygia to Lycia one may 
infer that a final nasal consonant 5f the accusative had probably 
nasalized the preceding vowel, tten dropped, and that in the 
“ Pisidian” territory the Greek language was inadequate to 
record a rasalized vowel, or the degeneration had progressed a 
stage further there and the nasalization had been lost. 

In no. 12, I do not see any way of translating the epitaph' 
except by considering ySaBa as en accusative; we shall return to 
this in the proper place below. But this is the only word where 
an accusative seems necessary. In considering povoyta a8 a 
noun, I have followed Brandenstein, trying to retain the best 
of his interpretations where th:s seemed possible. To Branden- 
stein’s translation of zoveyra the Greek inscriptions of Termessus 
lend some support. After the name of the tomb builder occur 
Thy coparoUjkgy éav7G . . . (158, 158, 167, 169), rhv Onxny éavrij 
póvg* . . . (147), riy oawparofjkyy éavrots . . . (162), Thv cwpa-. 
roOyxny avri (168), ci» coparofykjv Awrefpo ... (158). This 


35 By Holger Pedersen, op. cit. (in n. 2 above), p. 15, with Hit. -n. 
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occurs in the usual formula at Termessus, and seldom do we 
find, as in no. 165, karéergeev ooparobýxyv tavrij. . . . As the 
Termessian inscriptions far exceed in number all the others 
together from Pisidia, they would be likely to lead one to con- 
clude that “ Pisidian ” povoyr- and yéaf- were nouns, as Brand- 
enstein concluded for most cf their occurrences. But Termessus 
was on the opposite side of Pisidia—in the south—from where 
Ramsay’s steles were found, and in territory that Strabo con- 
sidered to belong, or to have belonged, to the Solymi. Whether 
| the language of the Solymi influenced the wording of the Greek 
epitaphs at Termessus is something we cannot answer. 

We may note, however, that the longer epitaphs of Pisidia and 
vicinity in non-“ Fisidian ” languages, while agreeing in having 
an opening formula of types 2 or 3 above, did show a great deal 
cf regional variation in detail: Thus, although the epitaphs at 
Termessus generally employed a noun to refer to the tomb, those 
of Sagalassus employed neither verb nor noun to refer to the 
tomb except in one epitaph where both were employed. At His- 
sardshik (Selge?) the one epitaph emplovs a verb only. At Ada 
Köi a verb alone is used twice, a verb and noun once. In Lycian 
inscriptions both verb and noun are nearly always employed. 
These regional peculiarities extend to individual words used in 
the Greek epitaphs: émoígsev at Apameia, àvéorgoev at Ada Koi, 
Kuréorgcev at Termessus, xareoxevacer generally in Lycia, but 
tuvjoaro frequently at Xanthus. Some of these peculiarities were 
probably brought from their homeland by Greek immigrants and 
may provide valuable clues to their origin; others probably 
developed locally among Greek colonists; but some are probably 
the result of native influence. 

But here the pcint in which we are interested is that the 
inscriptions nearest the area of the “ Pisidian” inscriptions. 
employ a verb and not a noun as Brandenstein’s interpretations 
imply for the “ Pisidian ” inscriptions. 

Consequently, I am personally inclined to think that povoyr- 
and ySaf- are generally verbs, that povryros and ySaBos represent 
the same verbal flection, and povoyra and ydeBe another verbal 
flection, the two verbs being of different “ conjugations.” 

Yer ydeBe in its occurrences is always associated with re- 
“self” or “himself,” so that ydeBe may be a sort of reflexive 
verb form. And as yéaSa must be regarded as a noun in the 
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accusative, we might infer taat povoyra also is, In the present 
state of uncertainty whether povonra is a verb or noun, I have 
translated it as a noun in the interpretations, considering it to 

be a verbal noun formed from povayros. 
^. As xaraokevdéw is probably the most common verb in the intro- 
ductory formulas of the Greek inscriptions in the region under 
discussion and the corresponding verb in Lycian is prinawat-, 
with the verbal noun prítnawa, I have translated povonros 
“made,” and povcyra “ something made, stele.” “ Monument, 
memerial” a meaning mere in accord with Brandenstein’s 
interpretation, seems less lixely; for, while pyqjyys xápw occurs 
frequently in the region, it -s usually at the end of the epitaph, 
which is contrary to the general use of povoyra; moreover, unjuns 
xdpw usually occurs on single graves, while poveyra is used on 
family graves as well. 


5. Brandenstein: “Zum Andenken (hat es aufgestellt) Tas,” 
Here again Brandenstein mast supply something to make sense. 
As nos. 5 and 7 have figures of a youth engraved on the steles, 
we might interpret either ras in no. 5 or ySacas in no. ? to mean 
“for son,” but es both are not likely to have that significance, 
I have tentatively identifiec y9acas with that meaning; for we 
find ras occurring as a personal name in the region east of 
Carallitis Lacus and west of Laodiceia and Iconium,** i. e., the 
territory east of the locality where the “ Pisidian” texts were 
found. This does not necessarily imply any genetic relationship 
between “ Pisidian” and the language spoken east of the lake 
any more than my own name of Shafer at the end of this article 
warrants the conclusion thal a scrt of corrupt German must have 
been the language once spoken at Berkeley, California. 


7. Brandenstein: “Zum Andenken (hat es aufgestellt) 
Gdasas.” See comment on rə. 5 above. 


3. Brandenstein: “Zum Andenken wurde (es) aufgestellt.” 
Brandenstein’s interpretation lets the tomb builder say only 
what was obvious to the spectator. If we follow Brandenstein,’ 
the tomb owners did not sav much. My own opinion is that 
they would make good heacline writers. 

38 Once at Eiret (no. 4, Derkmdler—see n. 21 above), once at Kulu 


Kissa, and frequently at Kadya Khan (W. M. Calder, Monumenta Asiae 
Minoris Antiqua, Vol. I [Manchester University Press, 1928], index). 
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There is some doubt about the interpretation of this inscrip- 
tion. The meaning “wife” is appropriate for Sor- in its other. 
occurrences, nos. 2, 9, 18. But this stele has the figure of a man 
holding a long pike. I have assumed, therefore, that Sor- 
corresponds to opus, and that it might ordinarily be translated 
* wife? since the husband more often erected a monument to his 
wife than the reverse; but that here the wife was erecting a 
monument to her warrior husband, and we should have to 
translate “husband, spouse.” But actually the word in this 
inscription reads 8.7es, as the first vowel, occurring at the end 
of the first line, is lacking. And we shall find at the end of 
this paper that “ Pisidian ” employed vocalic alternation; so we 
are not sure that 8.res “for husband” did not have another 
vowel than Sores “ for wife.” 

This series of inscriptions that we have just been considering, 
nes. 5, 7, 3, containing the word povonra and an indirect object, 
are peculiar in their lack of a subject—the name of the tomb 
builder, Yet no. 5, interpreted “Szele for Ta,” is complete 
enough, corresponding to 'E]ei ArrdAw Fpor at Tlos. But no. 7, 
interpreted as “ Stele for son,” and no. 3, “ Stele for husband,” 
do not identify the person sufficiently—do not tell us whose son 
or husband he was, or his name. Now while we might be wrong 
in interpreting ySacas as “for son,” instead of “for Gdasa,” 
we can hardly be wrong here in interpreting Sores, if such it is 
in no. 3, as “for spouse.” I believe the identification in these 
inscriptions came from the engraved figure. While probably not 
very lifelike, it no doubt had a symkolic value, like the “ Sign 
of the Blue Boar.” Thus, in this rather primitive community, 
while more than one man had probably carried a pike, there may 
have been only one of them noted enough to have a monument, 
and on looking at it the mhabitants knew at once that it was 
the grave of one of their famous warriors. Similarly in no. 7, 
there may have been a significant mark on the figure which 
distinguished the youth from other persons’ sons. 


9. Br.: * Der Lir wurde das Denkmal aufgestellt." 


8. Br.: “ Für den Gpouroxas (ist es) ein Andenken (Denk- 
mal).” : 


1. Br.: “Für den Dotaris soll das Denkmal sein. Dotaris 
(der Sohn und) des Dotaris Tochter.” Again Brandenstein, as 
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in no. 4, must divide the short inscription into two disjointed 
sentences, of which the second is a kind of signature—contrary 
to most epitapks of the region. He still must supply words to 
make any sense at all. 

Yet this inscription was the most difficult of all for me to 
interpret, and it is only due to Brandenstzin’s translation of the 
last Swrap. as a genitive that I was able to make a satisfactory 
rendering: “ Dctari made this for Dotari (and) for the children 
of Détari,” assuming that one man and one woman shown in 
the figures were the grown children of Dótari. This wonld make 
the genitive the same as the nomina*ive—as the Greek transcrip- 
tion has rendered them. The two case endings may have been 
primitively different and have fallen together. Or the genitive 

. may differ from the nominative in accent or by the addition of a 
phoneme which could not be rapresented in Greek. The most 
common Lycian genitive terminazion is + which has been tran- 
scribed h. This phcneme is not written in Greek transcription ; 
thus in the Lycian-Greek bilingual (Kalinka no. 56) the genitive 
hla-h of the Lycian personal name hia is transcribed Aa in Greek. 


9. Br.: * Der Ias hat (es) die Nis aufgestellt." Branden- 
stein’s division cf «cens into «a and ws is supported by «a alone 
occurring as a personal name in the nominative in no. 14, and 
the division may be correct. If so, my translation should read 
“ Bia for Ni, (his) wife." But then we probably should divide 

ovavis in no, 10 into ova and vis, ‘ Qua for Ni,” which does not 
. make sense in the context. Hence I have considered «ans and 
ovavis to be single words. 


10. Br.: “ Fiir den Menouas das Grak (und) fiir die Wanis 
das Grab (ist es).” Brandenstein did a little silent violence to 
this inscription in omitting the final -s of ovavıs and in the cor- 
rection of [8]aB[ev] to y8a8os without comment, to make this 
inscription fit the model of no, 11. The omission of -s is un- 
warranted, as Ramsay cast no doubt on the reading of the letter. 
Ramsay thought BaBov might be the name of Ouani’s father, 
Babas, a very common name in Pisidia ani Phrygia. Without a 
photograph of che stele, speculation on the restoration of 
[8]aB[ov] and the precise interpretation of the inscription seem 
futile to attempt. 

The y8afos which does occur in the inscription corresponds 
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formally to povoyros. I have tentatively translated it “erected ” 
primarily to distinguish it in translation from ‘poveytos, second- 
arily because dvéorgoev probably occurs next most often to 
careoxevacev in the Greek inscriptions of Pisidia and vicinity. 


il. Br.: “Für den Gas das Grab (und) für die Edas das 
Grab (ist es).” Here again Brandenstein must supply the verb, 
which is not necessary in my interpretation. 


18. Br.: * Für den Menis wurde (ein Grab) gegraben (und) 
die Ena-ouper hat (es, das Grabmal) aufgestellt.” l 

We may best take up here my interpretation of re and Sor-. 
In the Greek epitaphs of Lycia which provided for (dative) the 
family," the order of mention’ was “self” 68, “wife” 40, 
“children” 29, “those from themselves” 17; and Lycian for 
(dative) formulas or thereafter: “self” (Arppi) 57, “ wife” 
(ladi) 48, * children ? (tideime) 45, “those from themselves ” 
(esedéfinewi, -e) 7. This is what we might expect. The tomb 
owner would naturally look out for himself first; death will 
sometimes have removed the spouse, so that this word will occur 
less often; sometimes the tomb owner will not have had children, 
or they may have died, been adopted, or set up- establishments 
of their own. 

We should expect “self” and “ wife ” to be expressed several 
times in the “ Pisidian” inscriptions, and we find 807- and ri- 
four and three times respectively, end we should expect on a 
mathematical basis that 8or- means “self” and re- “wife.” 
While this would fit grammatically and would accord well 
enough with the figures engraved on the stones, it would be 
contrary to reality; for it would have two women erecting two 
tombs to themselves (nos. 2, 9) compared to one man erecting a 
tomb zor himself (no. 3), while a preponderance of male to 
female tomb builders is usually found. And in this inscription, 
no. 18, the interpretation of Sor- as “self” and mv as “ wife” 
would make the tomb owner mention his wife before himself, 
which is contrary to custom. Actuelly there are ten figures of 
women engraved on the steles compared to those of nine men, 
so that we may infer that by accident there were more wives to 


5TI.e., those formulas which employ a dative—instead of a verb 
expressing * bury " before the list of persons to occupy the tomb. The 
former is much more common than the latter. 
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dispose of than men to make provisions for their own burials. 
And we may conclude that 8or- means “spouse” and re- “ self.” 
' The meanings of eva and ovrep were arrived at by the combina- 
tory process and have nothing else to support them. One may 
compare Gr. $zép with the latter. 


14. Br.: “ Für die Ias wurde es gegraben.” 


12. Br.: “In dem Grabe soll Menes begraben sein” As 
ySeBe is a verb, which I have translated “ erected,” y8afla must 
be a verbal novn, let us say ^ monument.” As -s is the inflection 
of the dative, uyves must mean “for Ménei," the same personal 
name that we saw in ro. 13 above; and as we saw that ris means 
“for himself," ree must be in some other case than the dative. 
Owing to these considerations, ‘ Monument for-Ménei erected 
he-himself ” seems the only possible interpretation, and y5aBa 
would necessarily te accusative. This is the only instance where 
an accusative is required if one interprets povoyra as well as 
povonros as a verb, * made.” 

We have not yet considered the very short “ Pisidian ” insc-ip- 
tions which Brandenstein and I agree consist of personal names. 
Two of these are: 


15. +. epives 


For T.erinei 1m. 
16. vyAKas 
For Nélika lw. 


Brandenstein: (15; “Dem -t.sr (hat es aufgestellt) Inis”; 
(16) “Der Nelis (hat es aufgestellt) Kas,” 

From my interpretation, these inscriptions would roughly 
parallel "E]zi ‘ArrdAw ipo (Tlos, Kelinka 635). We know so 
little about * Pisidian” personal names and compounds thet I 
hardly feel warranted in dividing these inscriptions into two 
words. Yet I think Brandenscein's separation may have pes. 
merit. . If so, I should translate no. 15 as “'T.er, for-son ? ; cf. 
wes With eves in no. 1, And as, 16, “ Neli, for-Ka "3 cf. tyre 2 
epitaphs under Sagalassus above. 

The remaining “ Pisidian ” inscriptionis 


8. eAxovpofa 
Slpouroksa. iw. 
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Brandenstein translated this “ Für die Slpouroxas," merely 
remarking “ein Nominativ wire wohl recht unwahrscheinlich.” 
Perhaps Brandenstein had some reason—some Austrian or other 
tombstones with which he was familiar—for thinking the nomi- 
native unlikely. The nominative does not impress me as 
peculiar. Very short epitaphs are not numerous in Anatolia, 
but among them nominatives are not unknown, as at Zengibar 
Kalesi (Palaia Isaura) ** and at Cadyanda (Lycia). Short 
inscrivtions are too few io make a categorical distinction, but 
the. general rule in Lycian appears to have been that names 
distinguishing engraved figures on a monument were in the 
nomirative (generally in -a) hellenized in Greek transcription 
with the addition of -s, at least to masculine personal names, as 
in Lycian 82, 125, and 24 (izraza); elsewhere Lycian employed 
the genitive. 

The genitive was more common in Lycia and occasionally else- 
where in epitaphs consisting solely of a personal name, as at 
Telmessus,*° Xanthus, Pinara,** Cvanis,** Araxa (Oren),** and 
Zengibar Kalesi (Palaia Isaura). And at Cyanis, no. 69, 
ipresidaz arhpax tideimi tuburex, * Of Ipresida Arthpa, son of 
Tubure ”; and at Limyra, no. 129, klah, * Of Hla”; no. 130, 
ddepüneweh ; no. 141, midah. 

Such evidence as we have from comparison of epitaphs indi- 
cates that “ Pisidian " cAovpofa may be either a nominative or - 
a genitive. As -a is the most common termination of the 
nominative, but here may be a genitive ending, this adds to the 
possibility that “ Pisidian " stems, as written in Greek transcrip- 
tion, had the same endings in the nominative and genitive 
singular ; ** see discussion of Berap: above under no. 1. 


38 Nos. 175, 178, 180, 188, 200, 201. 

3° No. 696. Also at Limyra, no. 143, Kodagas Ocaljios. (hellenized with 
-s in N.), and no. 134, Maca Koara (native, without -s in N.). 

4° Nos, 30, 31, 32. 

41 No. 313. 

e 514, 515. 

45 72. 

tt 705. 

*5 181. 

4 The Termessian names with N. -as and G. -a noted by Niemann and 
Petersen, op. cit. (in n. 11 above), p. 30, may similarly have had simply 
-a in the native language in bath-cases, -s having been added in the 
Greek transliteration te distinguish the nominative. 
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Phonetics. 


* Pisidian ” employed all the letters of our standard Greek 
alphabet except £, V, x, 0, ¢ The lack of £ and y probably 
should not be interpreted as indicating that these affricates were 
absent in the language but only that by accident they do not 
occur in our limited materials; for £ occurs twice. But the lack 
of all three Greek aspirated stops in the “ Pisidian ” texts does 
indicate their 2robable absence, as in Phrygian. 

We have too few different stems to state what phonemes cold 
stand initially, but-as we have the complete dental series (r, 8, v) 
and scattered -epresertatives ot other consonantal series and of 
the vowels, it seems likely tha: most phonemes, at least, could 
stand initially. 

But, to judge from our materials, words could end only in a 
vowel (including diphthongs ard perhaps triphthongs), r, and s. 
This is not too dissimilar from New Phrygian—in which the 
finals appear zo have been vowels (including diphthongs and 
triphthongs), s, n, and #— when we consider that “ Pisidian ” 
may have lost a final nasal in itz accusative singular, as suggested 
above, and that Phrvgian - probably only occurs in a verb 
ending, for which we may not have the corresponding form in - 
the “ Pisidian ” texts. 

Another feature of “ Pisidian” phonetics is the number of 
written diphthongs and triphthongs. Some of these triphthongs 
of which ov is a component. as ova, probably only represent 
diphthongs phonetically, and similarly «a may represent only ia 
phonetically. But io in «aos is probably a true triphthong. 

Vocalic alternation is one oi the chief peculiarities of “ Pisi- 
dian.” Some of these, such as uovoyra (nos. 4, 5, T) but pooyra 
(no. 8), or povonros (nos. 8, 2) but pooyrws (no. 1), may 
represent the ‘nadequacy of Greek to transcribe “ Pisidian,” or 
may reflect Greek dialect variants, “ Pisidian ” dialect variants, 
or phonetic shifts. But ydafcs and yéafa compared to y8efe 
could be attributed to none o? these, but must represent a mor- 
phophonemic process such as occurs in Indo-European and 
Semitic languages. 

Another nozable phonatic phenomenon in ^ Pisidian” is the 
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2ccurrence oi initial phonetic clusters, gd-, gp-, slp- Some- 
times, at least, these appear as the resul: of consonantal prefixa- 
lion, as y-rovpufa compared to eA-rovpo£a. As the last is probably 
feminine, but y-rovpwéa probably masculine, and as y-dacas 
decurs on a stele with a relief representirg a young man, we may 
have an indication that sex was denoted by prefix rather than by 
suffix. Brandenstein thought that masculine and feminine were 
not distinguished by the endings—a view I also share, although 
on other grounds and the evidence is not yet overwhelmingly 
conclusive. Initial consonantal clusters are not found in 
Phrygian. 
Inflection, 


Nouns.—The nominative probably consists of the stem; cf. 
Aorep. (N.) but Awrapis (D.) in no. 1. Note also the nominative 
Ap which certainly looks like a stem in -r. Generally the 
nominative ends in -a as in Lycian. f 

The genitive seems to be the same as the nominative, if 
Jrandenstein's interpretation of the second Awrapı in no. 1 as 
a genitive is correct, as I think probable. Also oArovpoga may be 
a genitive, although -a is generally the ending of the nominative 
în our texts. l ° 

The dative encs in -s. Usually this consonant is added 
directly to the stem, as N. Awrapi, D. Awrapis, and probably in 
fhe datives ra-s, ySaca-s. But this is rot always true, for we 
have the N. pave in no. 18, but the D. unves in no. 12. And if 
my interpretation is correct, we have a nominative me of the 
reflexive proroun, but D. re-s. We also have as datives of the 
same root, Sores and Sora with no apparent difference in mean- 
ing. The difference in spelling may only represent the inade- 
cuacy of Greek to transcribe a single “ Pisidian” phoneme, or a 
* Pisidian ” phonetic shift a.» e, or e» *e» av. Yet it has long 
keen recognized that Lycian has two accusative singular endings, 


47 For some of the phonetic features of “ Pisidian " considered here, ef. 
the remarks of Niemann and Petersen, op. cit, pp. 10ff., cn the 
“ Sprache der Pisidier " as revealed in Pisidian Greek inscriptions; and 
G. Radet, “Les villes de la Pisidie,” Rev. Arch., 3d ser., XXII (1893), 
p. 218. For consonantal clusters, see Kretschmer, Bini. top p. 347. A . 
different type of cluster, st-+ semivowel, sems to occur in Selge: 
XTATEITZ, EZTAETEITZ, ete. (on coins), and at. Aspendus: 
.EXTFEAIIVZ, TZ. 
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-a and -u, which heve never b2en satisfactorily explained; their 
use throughout Lycia, in the same towns and even on the same © 
monument—as prinawi and iadu on no. 91, which was clearly 


inscribed at one time—make dialect variant or phonetic shift . 


impossible solutions; the context and the syntax likewise does 
not seem to affect the endings; so we seem to have two accusa- 
tives in Lycian, differing in a manner which Greek could not 
express. The two “ Pisidian * Catives -es and -ais which we find: 
- with the stem dor- may be similar, although a phonetic solution 
seems more probable for ^ Pisifian” datives at present in view 
of apparent phonetic irregularities elsewhere in the language. 

The accusative, es written :n Greek letters, probably was the 
same as the nominative; see the discussion of no. 4 above. 

We have no examples in the plural. 


Verbs.—I heve translated the verbs in the past tense, as they 
probably correspond to the Greek aorist usually found in epi- 
taphs to express tke building cr erection of the monument. I 
have suggested that ydaBos is en ordinary 3d sg. past tense, while 
y9«Be may be a 3d sg. of a sort of reflexive past. It has also 
been suggested that uevonra and 7;$afga were verbal nouns or past 
participles. An allernative, however, may be that povoyra is a 
form of the past cf & “weak” verb, and yege of a “strong” 
verb. 

RoBERT SHAFER. 


SOME EPIGRAMS BY LEONIDAS OF TARENTUM. 


“ Martial has wit, and is worth your looking into sometimes; 
but I recommend the Greek epigrams to your supreme con- 
tempt.” So wrote Lord Chesterfield to his son on January 25, 
1748, advising him to get out of that “ worst company in the 
‘world? Today.we no longer shun the Greek epigrammatists: 
shey have become respectable, and we admire their poems, real- 
izing that they are not inferior to those of Martial, but different, 
and that they must not be judged by criteria imposed by a later 
zoncepi of epigram. But while it has recovered from one preju- 
dice criticism seems to have succumbed to another; at any rate 
comments and judgments of editors still betray bias and narrow- 
ness of concept. Witness, for example, Mackail (Select Epi- 
grams [London, 1906], p. 5): “ No good epigram sacrifices its 
finer poetical substance to the desire cf making a point; and 
none cf the best depend on having a point at all”; or Leslie 
Shane (The Grzek Anthology [New York, 1929]): “ With 
Simonides the Greek epigram reached an immediate height, to 
which it never re-ascended ?' ; or, more recently still, F. L. Lucas 
(A Greek Garland [Oxford University Press, 1939]), who in 
outlining the history of the Palatine Anthology manuscript 
makes the revealing comment: “ These relics of dead antiquity, 
these quiet epitaphs on the fallen of Thermopylae and Plataea, 
have continued to be hurled this way and that by the earthquakes 
of European history.” A less adequate description of the An- 
thology than “ these quiet epitaphs on the fallen of Thermopylae 
and Plataea” could hardly be imagined. We are all too easily : 
tempted, in fact, to view ancient epigram in the light of its 
extremes, to contrast the simple austerity of Simonides with the 
brilliant pointedness of Martial. 

Concepts so rarrow must naturally exclude almost all the 
poems in the Palatine Anthology: the holders of such views 
apparently fail to realize that the ancient epigram—whether the 
term érfypappa be used or not—was not a static and achieved 
form, but dynamic and variable. One particularly interesting 
development is found in a group of poems by Leonidas of 
Tarentum: these lie midway between the two extremes; for the 
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most part they preserve the sepuichral and dedicatory tradition 
of early epigram, while at the same time, almost four centuries 
before Martial, their rhetorical structure is such as to make the 
witty point which the modera concept of epigram demands. 
True, they leave no hurt: but sirely wit is not'necessarily bitter, 
nor nesd the point be a sting. 

Our examination of Leonidas’ work may begin with a single 
distich, Anth. Pal, VII, 452— 


Mvjuoves ExffoAoto eaxó$povos, d rapedvres, 
rivoper Kowds rio Mpy "Aldns * 


—a simple little thing in which the tone is set by uwjpoves at the 
start; a sepulchral epigram of sorts that might be translated 
casually and ieft just as casvally: “In memory of prucent 
Eubulus, all that are present, Let us drink; Hades is an an- 
chorage common to all.” We socn notice, however, that caó$povos 
seems. to bear a certain emphes:s, since it ends a xédAov at the 
bucolic diaeresis, and that d zagccvzes has a kind of parenthetical, 
sotto voce effect. Then, as we rezch the noble Aleaie rivopo— 
a familiar initial utterance—we begin to wonder: Is this the 
kind of remembrance act that we expect; and how was Eubulus 
caddpor; was he a teetotaler; ard what about his name, “ Mr. 
Wiseman”; was he really a wise man? A man with such a 
name might reasonzbly be expected to plan his life wisely; but to 
what avail? All he stood for is crushed by the concluding 
irony—3vhere, too, the keynote «avds is emphasized by its metri- 
cal position: “ It's all the same; all of us—sober and drunkards 
alike—come to rest in the same harbor in the end.” <A further 
point may be added: among the Dorians of Sicily uvápov was 
used to denote the magister conrivit; a Tarentine poet’s use of 
pvýpoves might well evoke this connotation; we should then 


1 The text at the start of this poem is suspect; I have preferred 
Casaubor's emendation of the MS usrjans, but the general sense of the 
poem remains the same whatever reading is chosen: 4éuvno@ is read by 
W. R. Paton in the Loeb edition, Taz reading repedyres is Wilamowitz’ 
emendation of the MS rapiévres; to retain the MS reading would tend to 
eliminate the sympotiz element and -vould raise the question, In what 
circumstences would passers-by be akle to drink a toast? Apart from 
this the reedings adopted are those of Edwyn Bevan in his edition of 
Leonidas’ poems (Oxfard, Clarendon Press, 1931); unless it is otherwise 
indicated, bis text agrees with that cf Paton. 
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have a skilful contamination of the sepulchral epigram with 
sympotie elegy. Perhaps something like this may give the 
effect : 


Remembering Wiseman’s T ways, 
Friends gathered here, I bid you cry 
“A toast!” Death’s haven waits for all, 
Both wise and foolish, wet and dry. 


Another sepulchral epigram, Anth. Pal., VII, 740, which 
brings its subject into prominence ‘by the use of his name in 
identical metrical positions in the first two verses, allows the 
poet to display other technical tricks: 


Aura èrì Kpjduvos yò MBos, obvopa, xelvov 
9gXoUca, KpyOuv 3 èyxlóros oou, 
6 arply kat T'éyy rapioespevos 6ABov, 6 Tò aply 
Bovrápav, ó aptly arkojatos alzroMoss, 
ó piv (ti mele pube? € ër: 3) wat pakaprós, 
pei, yains Soons dosor exer pdptov. 
2. ér x0ovlois Paton 


Once more the value of the bucolic diaeresis makes itself felt by 
the contrast that results from the juxtaposition of éyò Atos and 
oUvopa Kelvov—in many respects an epitome of the whole poem, 
something solid and permanent contrasted with something 
shadowy and trarsient. And, in defiance of grammatical struc- 
ture, I feel that the lines read: “ Here above Crethon I stand, 
a stone, while he is but a name, en inscription ‘ Crethon, no 
more than dust in the ground.” To me the very rhythm of 
SyAotoa, Kpifwy suggests quotation marks around the name. 
‘Verse 3 introduces us abruptly to the transient part: before 
a half verse is over we can see that Crethon was once a veritable 
Gyges—and it may be noted that T» is metrically equivalent to 
‘Kpijfww—in verse 1. Verses 3-5 are devoted to his past glories, 
and all kinds of changes are rung on the words ô zpiy and, at 
the seme time, on the grammatical scheme of the cene 
phrases. The thesis-arsis form 6 wpív is replaced by 6 Tò pty, 
with 6 relegated to the arsis of the preceding foot; then replaced 
by the arsis-thesis 6 «pív cf verse 4, until in verse 5 we return 
to the origiral ferm, which produces a neat anaphora to verse 3 
and rounds out the triple group of verses. Meanwhile the 
aspects of Crethon’s wealth are denoted by a participle with an 
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accusative, a single descriptive adjective, an adjective with a 
dative, and finally another adjective with a dative of a different 
type. One may perhaps suggests that interest in Crethon’s early 
state is kept alive by the metrical pause between 6 spív and 
ràoúcios in the middle of verse 4, and certainly the bucolic 
diaeresis and the parenthesis of verse 5 give unusual force to the 
all-embracing zacv paxaprés. No wonder the poet cried dei as 
he reached the climax, and—significantly—it is ground, the 
earth of verse ¢, that is mentioned. We may note in passing the 
collocation with different metrical accents of 6 doons Sooov. The 


poem ends: $e —vhat: ar exparse of land! And to what are we 
reduced now? pudpior. Of all those acres, only six feet now! 


I stand on Crethon's grave, a stone, while he 

Is but a rame inscribed and dust interred. 

In wealth he rivalled Gyges once; he once 

Was rich în cattle, once had prosperous flocks— 
Need I say more ?—onze envy of all! And oh! 
The land he owned! His plot is six feet now. 


An even less pretenticus plot of ground seems indicated in 
Anth. Pal., VII, 656: 


^ 34 7 ~ ^ ~ > *6 
Thv óÀtygv BóXov kai rovr’ dAvyjptov, dvep, 
- / , IAS , 

onpa roripbeyfar TAduovos “AAkipévevs, 
- , t , , , 
el kal way kékpur rat Ùr d£etns maMoúpov 
xal Pérov, "jv mor yù Oytoy "AAkuié 
33 eye Byiov "Adripévns. 


Here the metrical parallelism and assonance of rAdpovos AXkipé- 
vevs and Bijiov "AXkpévns are obvious; but the combination of 
tAdpovos with the heroic-sounding name Alcimenes—Mr. Stand- 
fast, one might say—perhaps prepares us for the final effect of 
the heroic word dior; the combination of this word with ’AAk 
pévgs in the effective finale of the poem, contrasted with the 
humble tone of verse 1, creates the ironic climax which I try 
to suggest in my translation. 


This tiny plot and tiny stone, good sir, 
Deserve respect; they mark the grave of one 
Who had a steadfast heart, Alcimenes, 
Though buried now beneath my foes, brambles 
And ercoked thorns, which, living, I laid low 
In gallant fight, a true Alcimenes. 


à 
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A similar, though less disputable irony, occurs in Anth. Pal., 
VII, 435: - : 
Mapovis 7j díAowos, 1j m(Üwv orodds, 
éyrabÜa kera ypijus, ys trip rádov 
^ + - 2 x , 
yroorty mpéxerat widow "Arti KÓME, 
oréve Sì kal yas vépPev, ody trip Tékvov 
otd’ dvdpds, ods A€Aourev érdeeis Biov, 
a NA ^ / FECI z = f 
tr & diri mávrov, obvey’ 7) KIALÉ Kevij. 


The extravagance of Maronis’ passion is already displayed in 


the first verse; she must have been little more than a walking 
wine-jar in life, for she is now reduced to dust like that of such 
a container. The image persists in «era, (stored up)—though, 


_ of course, this is elso the usual word Zor the position of a corpse; 


I should like to think that it is continued in the word ypivs, 
though the word usually applied to wine is raAas. Perhaps 
we should see it, too, in the phrase yas vépfev (which suggests 
the storage of the jars). The verb «era is picked up in 
mpoxerat of verse 3—at once a metrically equivalent sound 
reminiscence and a recollection of the «pófesw, the ceremonial 
laying-out of the corpse. One wonders if.Maronis is seen not 
only in terms of the wine-jar, but also as the drinking-cup, 
which is displayed to view as once Maronis’ corpse was laid out 
in burial for display. Another sound reminiscence is the itp 
Tékvov of verse 4, which picks up metrically as well as acousti- 
cally the irèp rdpov of verse 2, yet with a different meaning of 
irép—and this difference is emphasized by the vép$ev which pre- 
cedes tute réxvov and is in direct contrast with the tép of verse 
2. Then in verse 6 the point made in verse 1 is pressed home: 
Maronis is dead and, although she has imbibed all the resources 
of the household, has few regrets; she has a drinking-cup near 
at hand, but, alas!—the cup is useless, it is forever empty! 


Maronis, wine-sot, now mere wine-jar’s dust, 
Lies here, well-aged; and o’er her tomb is set 
‘A well-known sign—an Attic drinking-cup. 
She mourns below, not o’er her children’s fate 
Nor husband, whom she left in poverty;. 
There’ but one grief—the cup is never filled! 


One type of spigram which became popular in the early 
Helleristic period was the poem which praised the achievements 
oz some contemporary or earlier artist—sculptor, painter, or 
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writer. Many of these whica commended sculptures or paint- 
ings were akin to tke criginel epigram, the inscription, while 
many of the poems praising the works of writers may have been 
inspired by and served—in mere elaborate form—as identifica- 
tion or catalogue tags fcr rolls of menuscript., Such a poem is 
Anth. Pel., IX, 25, written by Leoridas for his contemporary 
Aratus: 
Tpdppo +é8° "Apyrcio Sajpoves, ds more Nerth 
; porre Syvarots dorépas èppdoaro, ` 
amdavéas 7° dpo ka «Afuovas, olaw évapyljs 
IMtpevos xikAeis >bpavòs evdSerat, 
aiveloĝu Sc xapov tpvov péya xal Ads elvat 
devrepcs, doris #9nc° dorpa paevórepa. 


Within the first line the sigrificantly placed words Sarpovos 
and Xerrj bestow on Aratus a compliment which most Hel- 
lenistic writers wcull have been eminently happy to receive, 
commendation for his learning end for his nicety of perception 
and expression. Certain sound effects apparently interested the 
poet—a preponderance cf a's and repetition of the sound and 
rhythm of Safpovos in dAfporas; there is a hint of oxymoron 
in the “binding fas.” of the “whirling firmament,” and, I 
believe, anticipation of the final word of the epigram in the 
use of apys, which I take to mean “brilliant” here. But, 
to my mind, the weight of the oem seems to be concentrated 
chiefly in the last couplet. ‘With the phrase xapóv épyov péya 
we stand squarely in the middle of the Alexandrian world of 
literary criticism. Ir xapdy is reflected Alexandrian insistence 
on laboricus painstaking effort, that element which we ourselves 
popularly describe as nine-tenths of genius; this is what Ly- 
cidas—sometimes identified wita Leonidas—was referring to in 
"Theocritus" Seventh Idyll when he told his friendly rival that 
he would sing a song which be had elaborately worked out 
(éferdvaca) ; it is the dypvrvís. the burning of the midnight oil, 
which, says Callimacaus in his epigram on Aratus, produced 
the Phenomena. Th2 words éyov péya must have been like 
our proverbial “ drop of a hat”: they would provoke a dispute 
in almost any Alexandrian circle; to devotees of the “path 
untrodden by others, even though it be a narrower one,” to those 
who preferred the “ clear spring ” to the “ muddy river’s flow,” 
a péya BrBAtov was, as Callimachus phrased it, péya xaxdv. And 
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yet Aratus had produced an épyov uéya while displaying that 
quality of Aerrérys, finesse, which some had thought incom- 
patible with a péva BBMov. His achievement was inferior only 
. bo that of Zeus; only one poet held an unapproachable, incom- 
parable eminence similar to that of Zeus—Homer whose apo- 
theosis is in fact recorded in the Hellenistic relief by Archelaus. 
The Hellenistic poets, acknowledging Homer’s inimitable posi- 
tion, took as their model Hesiod, the didactic hexameter poet. 
Now Callimachus said that Aratus’ poetry was Hesiodic in tone; 
may we suppose that Leonidas, in ranking Aratus next to a 
Zeus-like Homer, reckoned him comparable with his model 
Hesiod ? 

One further point: in view of the title of Aratus’ work, 
Phenomena, the last word of the epigram seems to me not 
without point; Zeus—as Aratus often points out—was inspired 
by his care for men to create the “phenomena”: Aratus made 
them even more “phenomenal.”  — 


Aratus wrote this work; in it he joined 

Learning and sensitivity of mind, 

As he described the ever-living stars, 

The fixed stars and the planats, too, which lend 
The circling heavens their brilliance and hold fast 
The restless movement of the firmament. 
Commend him for the mighty work on which 

He toiled; acknowledge him as close to God 
Because he made God’s stars more lustrous still. 


` 


A different, almost Restoration cavalier tone characterizes 
Anth. Pal., V, 188: 


Oùx ddikéw tov "Epora* yAuxis, papripopar aùriy 
Kórpw: BéBAnpa È èx olov képaos, 

Kai was Teppoopar» Beppòv È éri Beppiò iáAAe 
&rpakrov, Aoda È od’ gov ioBoday. 

xo Bvyrós roy dAirpóv Exe, Kel Ovyrós è 9 Salpur, 


Teu èyxàýpov 8' écoop’ áAe£óp.evos ; 
5. éq@, «el mrqvòs Paton 


I have tried to adumbrate some of my impressions of the : 
word order in this poem in the translation which I offer. But 
the most striking feature of the epigram is the uniform firm- 
ness with which the poet drives home the point of his innocence. 
His defense is offered specifically in three almost identical 
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metrical phrases concluding the three couplets of the poem; the 
elided è’ in each case car. hardy escape notice, and in the first 
phrase BéBAnpa: bears all the emphesis that such a combined 
rhetorical and mecrizal positicr can offer—final in its xõàov, 
initial in its sentence: Leonidas is the victim, the aggrieved 
party, noi the aggressor. Perhaps his exasperation shows itself 
in the word ricopa:—initial in its «&Aov, final in the sentence, 
and the anly dactyl ia this position. But surely extraordinary 
emphasis falls on the last word of the poem, dAcfdpevos; aggres- 
sor or not, here lies the poet’s dasic claim for his initial utter- 


ance “ Not guilty.” 


. * Not gui-ty of hurt to Cupid” is my plea; 
Venus can tell, my character is mild. 
No, I’m tae victim of Lis treacherous bow. 
And now, from head to foot, I’m all aflame; — 
Burn after turn I suffer from his shafts. 
And respite f—No, his arrows never cease. 
Tve caugtt che rascal god, and if—like me— 
He feels a mortal wound, I'll have revenge. 
Indictable?—Oh, no! -ts self-defense ! 


The last poem of waich I offzr any detailed analysis is Anth. 
Pal., VII, 316: 


Tv èm éued crýàyv rrapapeiBes, pyre pe yalpew 
eimov, py? doris, ui; ~ivos iterdoas: 
$ pù nv àvóes teAéoais 5ddv- fv dè rrapérbys 
otyj, pJ obrws Ty dwes redéoats. 
These words are ascr-bed to Timon zhə Misanthrope and are 
eminently appropriete to his chazacter. Wayfarers are usually 
expected to stop and pay their respects at a grave. This 
courtesy is expected tc have a kirdly reward. Timon naturally 
does the reverse. But, before we investigate Timon’s view of 
the practice, we should note the poet’s literary artifice. 
Noticeable are the changes rung on the negative pa—pyre in 
verse 1, wj9' and pý in verse 2, py in verse 3 and yo in verse 4; ? 
. the alternation of éa7s and rivos in verse 2 and the repetition 
of- rhv ávóas redéoots 636v in a Cifferent metrical position with 
substitution of jv for rjv and orission of 6d6y axe characteristic 
of a period interested in rowia, variario. More worthy of note 


2 Another instance of the po2t’s interest in sound patterns is suggested 
by the preponderance of zhe sounds 7 and s. 
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is the similarity in metricel position and rhythm between eiróv 
and ovyj and their obviously emphasized contrast in meaning. 
But most significant, and thoroughly characteristic of the 

person commemorated, is the general sentiment of the poem. 
As I have said, a wayfarer’s courtesy would presumably be 
rewarded; in the case of Timon, however, cynic and misanthrope, 
the reward might well be unexpected, the reverse of normal. 
He will have no truck with humankind: he disliked their com- 
pany when alive and will have none of it now. Then, suppose 
one disregards Timon?—and it is difficult to imagine a more 
emphatically shaped clause than jy Sè mapéàðys | ovyjj—surely one 
may depart unmolested. No, one is no better off! All men, 
courteous and discourteous or cautious alike, meet with the same 
' curse. l 

Pass by my tomb, and greet me nət, nor ask 

* Whose grave?” “Whose son lies here?” or else I hope 

You never reach your goal. Eut pass in quiet, 

Why, then, I hope you—never reach your goal! 

The suggestions I have made for the interpretation of these 
poems may, perhaps, vary in plausibility, but I feel that careful 
study reveals convincingly that Leonicas fully appreciated how 
valuable for purposes of effective emphasis the last verse, last 
clause, or even last word could be. 

Leonidas was, of course, by no means the first to realize the . 
rhetorical possibilities inherent in tae final part of a. short poem. 
The quatrain in which Archilochus tells how he lost his shield 
in battle comes close to the later type of epigram with its un- 
expected turn of thought at the end; with a professional soldier’s 
contempt for the conventions of ancient knighthood the poet 
concludes: “To the devil with it! I shall soon get another 
just as good.” Occasionelly we meet a sepulchral epigram in 
which the final word seems particularly well chosen, as in 
Simonides, 115 (Diehl): xaAdtoroy & áperzs pviju' &uzrov Pbipevor— 
“ Outstanding was the valor they commemorated by their death.” 
To Demodocus, whose “ Cappadocian bitten by a snake” (4 . 
Diehl) anticipated Goldsmith’s well-known “The dog it was 
that died,” is attributed a veritable epigrammatic formula which 

‘may be represented by 8 (Diehl): 


“ Cilicians all are sorry folk, of very ill condition 
Save Cinyras; and Cinyras is, after all, Cilician” (Leaf). 
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Here we have the ancestor of Porson’s “And Hermann’s a 
Germar!” But such poems occur only sporadically in the pre- 
served Greek literature of the three centuries before Leonidas. 
Yet this was apparently not true in the case of the èriypappa 
proper, as can be sean from a study of the inscriptions published 
by Paul Friedlinder and Harbert B. Hoffleit in their Epi- 
grammeta: Greek Inscriptions in Verse from the Beginnings 
to the Persian Wars (University of California Press, 1943). 
Hexametric, elegiac, and iambo-trochaic inscriptions, from 
periods as early as 600 B. C. and from various parts of the 
Greek world, frequently show a fondness for final rhetorizal 
emphasis. The amoral ruthlesmess of the sea is suggested by 
Apevia 168€ [odpa], trav GAece rdvros dvat[Sys] (op. cit., no. 2: 
Corinth, ca. 600 B.C.). In no. 24 (Corcyra, ca. 600), 


XráAa "Ev]rípov parpts éyo čara èrì Tipi 

IloÀvógas* c[rovzyà È vidi kareAe( | mero parp[6s] 
the repetition of uerpós or a cognate form is surely much more 
than the amplification suggested by the editors: it emphasizes 
the grief of this mother’s son. A similar effect is perhaps 
created by the parjp at the eni of verse 1 and the final éré6xxe 
Sì radi in no. 30 from Troezen.® The prayer found in an in- 
scriptior. from Orissa (no. 44) could hardly be more strongly 
expressel within the limits of a single distich: 

Tdode y’ Adavata Spa[xud]s Baydpicros EOnKe 

“Hpa e, és kal keivos &yot kAéros ambirov aire 
and, if the reconstruction of no. 87 (Athens) is correct, tae 
valor of Xenocles is firmly brought to the reader’s attention by 
the final position af dpicras and jwopéas in verses 1 and 2. 
Another dedicator made his desires clear in an inscription from 
Lucania (no. 111, 6th century): 

Xaipe, pdvaé "HpoxAes* 3 cor xepapeds p’ áyéfqke* 

Sòs dé p! iv avOpmras Sóécy éxew dy pa Qd» 

while the tombstone commemorating Tettichus, dv8p’ dya0ér (no. 
135: Atzica, ca. 550 or earlier), used the final words of its 


inscription to urge its readers to -ollow Tettichus’ example— 
vio èm payp’ dyaB5v. Numbar 146, derived from Herodotus, 


3 Cf. aleo no. 32 from Oloosson in Thessaly. 
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IV, 88 and celebrating Mandrocles’ bridging of the Hellespont 
for Darius, ends with the words Aape(os Baotdéos éxreAMécas karà 
voir; the editors justifiably remark (p. 138): “It is symbolic 
of the historie position of the Ionians that this poem, very Greek 
in its clear simplicity and its joy of-action and renown, culmi- 
nates in the will of the Persian king.” But their comment on 
no, 169 is hardly adequatos the inscription (from Mesogeia, 
` Attica) reads: 


T68 'Apylov "or. aipa káteA ds pidns* 

Evxoopidys dè rovr’ èroinoev raAóv: 

ornAny èr abrar jke Daldo<s) coos. 
This is more than “a plain report with the adjective at the end 
of each verse as the only ornamert” (p.157): the adjective 
bears all the weight of the affection between brother and sister, 
of father for children and children for father; the father was 
proud of the memorial he erected for his children; and the 
craftsman felt that he could boast of his skill; thus $íAgs, kaAóv, 
cogés acquire significance. Similar to the boast of Phaedimus 
is that of two Argive craftsmen who stressed the long tradition 
which they carried on in their work: 


EbdreAldas kal XpvoóUejus rade épya réAeacav 
"Apyelor téxvay ciddres èr mporépoy 

(no. 154, derived from Pausanias, VI, 10, 5, probably ca. 550).* 

The literary level of these inscriptions may not be high, but 
they preserved a rhetorical technique which—like many features 
of pre-classical literature—apparently found little favor during 
the fifth century and re-appeared only in the literature that 
followed the so-called “ classical” pericd, usually after 300 B. C. 

Among the contemporaries of Leonidas some instances of 
this final emphasis are to be found in Asclepiades. One poem, 
Anth. Pal., V, 85, deserves greater renown, I fancy, as antici- 
pating Marvell’s To his Coy Mistress: 


Deidy mapbevins ; Ti Tò TÀéov; où yàp és “Adv 
Aboto’ epi eis Tov duAÉovra, Kópr" 

êv Ewoiae 7a teprvà tà Kiérpidos® èv 9  "Axépovr 
doréa kal orodin, rapPéve, Kerodpefa. 


* Many inscriptions, like Simonides 115 (Diehl) cited above p. 279, 
seem to have a well-chosen final word: cf. nos. 8, 28A, 43, 61, 64, 76, 
194, 95 (a), 132. : 
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Preserve you your virginity? but why? 
When you reach the grave 

You'll find none to ambrace you there, good maid. 
No, while life is ours 

Make am’rous sport. We'll lie, coy maid, in death 
But as dust and ash. 

"Ev 8 ‘Axépovri | doréa kal oxo8ej}—this is natural enough; there 
is no lice in Acheron. Eut note the grim irony of the last two 
words rapféve, xuospuea—the result both of their juxtaposition 
and of their relation to the poem as a whole: We shall lie 
together; but what can bones end ashes do? the answer lies in 
zapÜye ! 

The worms shall try 
That lo1g-preserved virginity, 
And ycur quaint hcnour turn to dust, 
And into ashes all my lust. 


Somewhat similar in its final irony is Anth. Pal., XII, 50. 
The unhappy lover, Asclepiades, is to drown his sorrows in 
drink. Twice, after the initial «ive, we meet the resounding 
tivoper. As for his night of lova—ryv paxp&v wer’ avaravodpeba, 
This is, o2 course, Catullus’ Nor est perpeiua una dormienda; 
but to the disappointed lover its connotations would be more 
intense: avarascola., restjulness, was hardly what he had hoped 
the night would meen for him. 

Sometimes emphatic summary without surprise or irony is 
what we find. Antà. Pal., V, 44 bids us beware of those pirates, 
the street-walkers; for once you grapple with them—and the 
puns are there—you’re sunk! And from Anth: Pal., V, 169, 
with its final tx’ dugoréper, emphasized by a preceding pia we 
learn that the sweetest thing in life is love, if its joys be will- 
ingly shared by both. 

The close of Anth. Pal., V, 64 may perhaps have a slightly 
satirical tone. Asclapiades avers that nothing will prevent his 
pursuit of love; * Even you, O Zeus, were subservient to Love 
when, as gold, you entered through bronze doors (84 xaA«etev 
xpvods Evs Paddy) -? It may be that a juxtaposition of yaAkelwy 
and ypvods is sufficient to justify the phrasing; but, in view of 
the gay professional society of which Asclepiades writes, one 
wonders if the all-conquering gold which won access to the lady 
“ bound in brass” was not more regotiable than the mythological 
shower of gold which tempted Denae. 
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Hardly a trace of the literary phenomenon I have been dis- 
cussing is found in Asclepiades’ associate, Posidippus. There is 
an occasional flick of the whip in the third member of the group, 
Hedylus, but too few of his poems are preserved to make any 
judgment satisfactory. 

In contrast with this at least 25 of Leonidas’ poems, besides 
those interpreted above, are marked by effective emphasis at the 
close of the epigram—altogether almost one third of the total 
preserved. <A few of them may be referred to here: 


Anth. Pal., VII, 67: Diogenes enters Charon’s boat with very 
little baggage; so it is with all—“ you can’t take it with 
you”; but Diogenes never had ary more, anyhow, as the 
last words show—Aet7o è obdey in’ jely. 

Anth. Pal. VI, 226: The first three verses, with three forms of 
éAiyos, emphasize the poverty of Cliton’s property; but, in 
spite of this, his life span was great—eighty years, as the 
last verse tells us. 

Anth. Pal., VII, 264: This poem begins with a wish for fair 
sailing for a departing seaman; the perils of bad weather 
are next suggested ; and then v. 4 points out that the depart- 
ing seafarer had attached his cables to the speaker’s tomb— 
and rdgov is the final word. The implication is obvious. 

Anth. Pal., VII, 466: A bereaved mother asks that she be healed 
by death; byrjp Ces čr pe xopuoodpevos— become my healer 
by removing me from life.” 

Anth. Pal. VII, 652: This poem describes the fate of a mer- 
chant who was lost at sea; since he was lost aiv $ópro, it is 
but fitting that the poem should end with his name Tae 
taydpny, (final marketing). 

Anth. Pal., IX, 99: The last example I offer has a subject which 
naturally encouraged the use of a final “ epigrammatic ” 
point; for it is a kind of fable, such as we find in Aesop’s 
collection. A goat stripped a young vine, which then as- 
sured the goat that it would gain nothing by such cruelty, 
since the vine would persist as wine, to triumph finally as 
a libation when the goat was sacrificed—and the final word 
is Qvopévo.5 


` None of these poems has the sharpness or the biting quality 
so characteristic of Martial’s verses; but they do form a group of 


5 Fer other examples, cf. Anth. Pal., VI, 120, 298 (cf. 293), 300, 355; 
VII, 173, 273, 422, 472, 472b, 648, 654, 726; IX, 179; Plan. App. 206; 
Stobaeus, Flor., IV, 52, 28. 
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short poems which end “in s witty or ingenious turn of 
thought," written long before the form became popularized by 
Martial and his contemporarie:. If Leonidas is unique or al- 
most unique as the author of such poems in the early Hellenistic 
period, his stature as a writez of epigrams :s increased; if he is 
simply ore of a group, he is symptomati: of a stage in the 
development of epigram that should be given a greater attention.® 


CHRISTOPHER M. Dawson. 
Yang University, ý 


Leonidas has suffered much from the severe criticisms of such 
scholars as Geffckan and Wilamowitz; more favorable is the attitude of 
P. Wuilleumier ir his study of Leonidas in his Tarente des origines à 
la conquête romaine, pp. 633-656 (= Sibliothéque des Ecoles Françaises 
d'Athènes et de Rome, fasc. 148 [1939]). Wuillzumier points out, in 
connection with tke Maronis epigram, that Leonidas may well have sean . 
Tarentine graves with drinking cups £dorning them (pp. 549 and 636°; 
he also notes the humor of the Zub lus poem (p. 644), but goes no 
further along this line of investigati-r. 


FIVE MINOR ELUCIDATIONS IN SENECA’S 
MORAL EPISTLES.: 


33,5. Res geritur seems to: have escaped criticism for cen- 
turies; this is confirmatory of the view that Seneca’s prose has 
always been sloppily read.» Hense (ed. 2} records, however, 
Madvig’s dissatisfaction with geritur and his wish to replace it 
with seritur, “is arranged," “is put together.”* The expres- 
sion itself res geritur is a fine Roman phrase (“ business is being 
transacted ”) but does not fit here without some sort of qualifica- 
tive; all the emendatory proposals reflect this feeling. They are’ 
these: °? (a) Summers’ suggestion that tota tractanda be trans- 
ferred from the end of the preceding sentence and attached to 
res geritur to form the new sentence beginning; (b) Axelson’s 
<continuando> before res geritur; (c) Beltrami’s re» res 
geritur, which means, I suppose, * the business is actually going 
on”; (d) H. Georgii’s moving of the et after geritur to follow 
sua, which has the effect of giving res geritur the complement 
per lineamenta sua; (e) my own idea, shared with Summers 
in another of his approaches, of a dropped adjective needed to 
modify res, such as integra or magna or ingens or tanta. 

For the understanding of res geritur we must look forward to 
the parallel provided in the rest of the sentence; the problem is 
to make this clear by the mechanics of language. On fuller 
consideration I now suggest res geritur <ita> ut. At some point 
in the MS tradition the -itur was written as -it plus a conven- 
tional sign for the -ur, the whole resembling <ita) so much as 
to provide a good chance for an haplography. With ifa» out 
the ut was no longer clear, and was altered to et. The alteration 
to et looked plausible but was the beginning of a total misunder- 
standing of the passage. With the proposed emendation trans- 


1 C£, H. W. Garrod, C. Q., VIII, p. 272. 

? Epistulae Morales ad Lucilium: (ed. 2, Leipzig, 1914), p. 108, note. 
Brakman’s per partes igitur, recorded in the same note, while quite 
unacceptable, points in the right direction. 

3 Successively: (a) Select Letters of Seneca (London, 1914), p. 33, 
note; (b) Neue Nenecastudien (Lund, 1939), note to pp. 184-185; (c) 
ad. Lucilium Epistulae Morales (Rome, 1937), p. 127, note; (d) Philo- 
logus, LXXXIV, pp. 84ff.; (e) Summers, ut supra, and California 
Series in Class. Phil., XII, No. 5, pp. 72-73. 
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late: “the business [of build:ng up the Stoic philosophical 
exposition] is conducted just 23 a masterpiece is developed by 
the interweavirg of line upon line, from which nothing can be 
subtracted witkout ruining [th= whole].” 


47,8. After a long and detailed account of the highly special- 
ized functions ef the chief householc slaves in a great establish- 
ment, which brng the master into rather intimate relations with 
these slaves, Seneca causzically adds: “In company with these 
he cannot bear to dine, and regards it as an impairment of his 
dignity to come to table with his slave.” Then comes the 
familiar exclamation: di melius! 

This, it appears to me, must in the context be regarded as 
the great man’s incignart comment on ihe mere idea of such 
social degradation. Hence alter the period after accedere to a 
semicolon, and, enc.osing di melius’ in quotation marks, com- 
plete the sentence with it. 'The words following, it will now be 
seen, are not ezclamatory through essociation with di melius! 
They stand on their own feet, and should, in my opinion, be 
printed as a question. When thy are so printed and read, the . 
full contraat is £chieved with infinite neatness between the angry 
exclamation of the great lord and the quiet question which is the 
full comment om his sneer; it is addressed to the audience, the 
readers of the Istter, both Luciius and ultimately the general 
publie, “ How many of these people" (i. e., the class of former 
slaves wkose natare has not changed with their legal betterment) 
* has the user oi the di melius! expression for his masters—like 
Callistus. for example? ? 4 


53,9. Through paragraphs $. 10, 11, 12. we have all the 
illustration necessary of that stylistic fault of unorganized, para- 
tactic observaticns cecurring in rapid succession, which gave 
Caligula ground: for his judgment thet Seneca’s literary manner 
was harena sine salce. The editor is likely in such places to be 
puzzled about the proper punctuation, and may indeed simply 
throw up his hends. There is, however, a certain amount of 
patterning likely to be found operating in a number of these 


t For the sneer =f. paragraph 13, sihil . . . turpius, and for former 
slaves becoming masters, there are, after the specific Callistus story,’ 
some general remerks from paragraph 11 on with regard to possible 
changes of social status in this strazge world of ours. 
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places, and of this I should like to submit a sample, as it appears 
to me, running from erercet to iubet. I believe that a careful 
study of the numerous harena sine calce passages might show 
much more cale through patterning than.has been thought to 
exist. 

Philosophy is a queen, actively engaged in her function 
(exercet regnum). How is this shown? By a positive statement 
(dat tempus), followed by its natural opposite (non accipit), by 
a negative statement (non est res subsiciva), followed by its 
positive form (ordinaria est), the whole proof being thus pre- 
sented in a chiastic arrangement. We then seal the proof by a 
statement in general resembling that with which we began, viz.: 
domina est, adest et iubet. I retain the reading of all the MSS 
including Q; the est, adest et iubet is too obviously the favorite 
double cretic clausula to allow us to think of tampering with it. 

My proposal for the punctuation of the passage is, therefore, 
as follows: exercet philosophia regnum. suum—dat tempus, non 
accipit; non est res subsiciva, ordinaria est—domina est, adest 
et iubet, with the territory common to the opening and the 
concluding statement lying as a common parenthesis between 
them. The translation is: “ Philosophy actively governs her 
kingdom—granting appointments for interviews, not seeking 
them; no spare time matter, but an affair of every day in due 
course—a great lady, always on the task, always issuing the 
orders.” The opposite figure, by the way, that of Fortuna, will 
be found in Dial, VI, 10, 6 fin.: varia et libidinosa manci- 
piorumque suorum neglegens domina. 

The res in the parenthesis seems intrusive, interfering with 
the personal idee that otherwise dominates the sentence, but 
Seneca has, as not infrequently, failed to preserve uniformity'in 
his presentation. 


57, 6-9. “ What difference does it make whether it is a watch- 
tower or a mountain that falls on a person? Yet you will find 
some who are more afraid of the collapse of a mountain, al- 

‘ though each of the two collapses is equally deadly; fear fixes 
its eye not on what actually happens, but on what makes it 
happen. 7: Now you think that I am talking of Stoics who hold 
that the vital principle of a man who is completely crushed by a 
great weight, cannot endure and is forthwith dissipated, because 
it found no free exit.” 
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It is objected that such was not the Stoic belief. Certainly 
not the official (if on2 may so put it) Stoic belief, but there may 
have been those who, while on the whcle Stoic in creed, made 
reservations on particular points. We have to remember also 
that de Stoicis can mean “ abcat Stoies? as well as “ about the 
Stoics.” Seneca continues: “I do not do so,” using a repre- 
sentative facio to save repeating existime (not dico, as Summers, 
op. cit., p. 242; AES), “ People who say that, are, in my 
opinion, wrong.” 

Section 8 is enzirely taken up with tke’ assertion that the 
soul, being composed of the very finest particles, can no more be 
trapped, and thus ercshed to death, than fre can be put out or 
air struck or cleft ty a blow. The soul ie of finer substance than 
fire; yet the far-ranging fire cf the Lightning flash returns 
through the tiny aperture from which it issued. Thus the soul, 
finer far than fire in its composition, has a passage (fuga) 
through any and every material. As tke proof positive has now 
been laid down that the soul, ic virtue a its nature, can escape 
through all materials whatsoever, I should read the opening 
sentence of section 9, itaque . . . esse, not £s a statement, but as 
a question, particularly appropriate as Seneca evidently wants 
to close the discussion, thus: “ Conseqvent.y, in relation to the 
soul, do we have to diecuss wheter it car be immortal? ” 

Thereazter Seneca decomes Lurried ard 2ompresses his arzu- 
ment. I agree with Summers (2p. cit., p. 67, note) that propter 
quod non perii is a gloss on st supersiz- est. corpori which ias 
been taken into the text. Trazslate: “Treat this at all events 
as certain: if the soul survives the body [as we have shown it 
does], it cannot be grcund dowr to noth:rg in any way whatever, 
since immortality [that is, not-lving] is absolute, admitting of 
no reservation or exception, nor is there anything at all which 
is deadly to that which has eternal life?” 

When Seneca says that immortality is an absolute term, ad- 
mitting of no reservation or exception, Le is once more referring 
to what some people right say: * The soul of a man is immortal, 
excepting however in such a cas2 as tha; in which he is crusked 
absolutely flat by a great slab.” Seneca saye that the reservation 

“excepting . . . slab” is inconsistent with the idea of non- 
liability-to-death (immorialitas). 


77, 10 jin. This is a good example cf the sentence Fade 
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ously simple in appearance, but, on reflection, needing some 
exegesis, and seerning even to call, at times, for some textual 
amplification. 

Text: Saepe enim debemus mori nec volumus, morimur nec 
volumus. That is the modern punctuation; Fickert has a colon. 
This indicates, I should judge, his feeling for the markedly 
entithetic character of the second sentence to the first, antithetic 
by way of extension of the idea, at least. “ Often we ought to 
Cie, but we don’t want to do so; we die [without any question of 
cbligation involved], but we don’t want to do so." The remarks 
following show that in the second case we are talking of death 
that comes, as we may say, in the course of nature. Conse- 
quently, the statement of the second sentence is, as already 
noted, antithetic to the statement of the first by sheer extension 
of the positive part of that statement. Thus the second sentence 
is of the type which suggests an immo, “ [welches] bedarf in 
der Regel einen néher bestimmenden Zusatz, welcher dem Vor- 
hargesagten entgegensteht."5 The case is so excellently made 
oat here that Summers believes Seneca wrote <immo> morimur, 
comparing morituris, immo morientibus of 120, 17. 

If immo is to be read, I would place it after morimur because 
(1) a good case for an haplography is thus set up, explaining the 
d:sappearance of the immo or imo; (2) e clausula of the cretic 
plus resolved trochee type {---|---) emerges, forming a 
parallel almost bui not quite identieal with -mus mori nec 
volumus. While bafore Livy's time immo always stood at the 
head of its sentence, from then on it is not uncommon to find 
it in second position, as the lexicons make clear.” 

But the conclusion of this little elucidation should probably 
dc nothing more than affirm the plausibility of morimur immo 
(cr immo morimur), since so frequently in Latin, and especially 
in Seneca’s Latin, entitheses are set up without formal notifica- 
tion of the fact. Perhaps this annoyed Caligula and confirmed 
him in his harenam sine calce fling. 


WILLIAM HARDY ALEXANDER. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 


t Krebs-Schmalz, Antibarbarus (6th ed., Basel, 1886), I, p. 628. 


t Op. cit, p. 76, nota. 
* Krebs-Schmalz, op. cit., I, pp. 628 and 629. 
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è THE MEANING OF otra. 


In a recently published paper * J. E. Fontenrose has referred 
to the commonly eccepted view that obro is sometimes used in 
Homer and elsewhere in the same sense as otros “ nowise” or 
olrore “never,” and has argued convincingly that this view is ` 
mistaken and that otrw always zas the semporal sense “ not yet.” 
He discusses eleven passages în Homer in which at least one 
lexicographer or grammarian has declered otro to be equivalent . 
to otros, and in most of them he shows that the sense “ not yet ” 
is either preferable or at least perfectly possible. For example 
in M271 

ère otro wdyres Ópotot 
dvépes ev ToÀépo, 


where all interpreters have given se a modal force, he says 
rightly that its force is as usual temporal and that “ there is an 
effect of purposeful understatement.” The sense is “all men 
are not equal, at any rate so far, whatever may happen in the 
future.” The speaker does not, of course, intend to suggest any 
real doubt about the persistence of this state of inequality, and 
it is true that the substance of his thought could be expressed by 
obrus; but merely to say that ojme is here equivalent to otmws 
: would be to miss the ione of the expression, which is. that of 
ironical understazement. Compare oar expression “I have yet 
to learn.” ? 
In n 208 however 


kd f 3 (e: , = 2 , z , 
& pido, ob ydp o Te kakor ddcypovés eipev, 


Fontenrose's defence of the meaning “ not yet” for obro seems 
to me less convincing. He takes the sense to be “we are not 
` yet without expezience of dargers, but the danger to. come is no 
worse than those we have already endured,” and in support of 
the temporal sense of zw cites the Virgilian imitation (Aen., I, 


1“ On the Partiele IQ in Homer,” A.J. P.. LXII (1941), pp. 65-79. 

2 The result of this formal avo-dance of an absolute statement (which 
would include the unknowable future), of this apparent limitation to 
the known past and present, is to make the statement, within these 
limits, all the more confident and categorical. Thus it is true that in 
this sense očrw may amount to a strong negative. 


290 
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198): O socii, neque enim ignari sumus ante malorum. Now 
it is clear that ro cannot have quite the same sense as ante “in 
time past,” and when Fontenrose himself explains that whereas 
ante covers past dangers only, otrw “suggests both the coming 
danger and the past dangers,” he shows himself conscious of 
some reference to the future in otrw. But what sort of reference 
is it? I take it that the essential force of rw in ote is to place 
a time limit on the action of the negative, and that it implies the 
possibility of a reversal of the situation at some point subsequent 
to the time of the verb that is negatived; for example, if that 
verb is in the present tense. otzo indicates that something is not 
true now but will or may become true in the future. In this 
passage, however, such a reversal is logically excluded by the 
form of words; it will not make sense to say “we are not yet 
inexperienced (but at some future time we may become so),” 
since experience once gained cannot be cancelled. 
In Sophocles, O. T. 105. — 


£o)! dxotwv' où yàp eiceidov yé mu, 


the possibility implied in rw of seeing Laius in the future is not 
excluded by the form of words, but seerns to be ruled out by the 
circumstances, since Oedipus must have known when he ascended . 
the throne of Thebes and married Iocasta that Laius, his prede- 
cessor and the former husband of Iocasta, was dead.* Fonten- 
rose attemps to justify the ordinary temporal sense of obro by 
supposing that Oedipus is looking back to a time when he did 
not yet know that Laius was dead, and that he is saying that 
he had not seen him up to that time. To quote his words, 
“The chorus have reminded Oedipus of his coming to Thebes 
(85-39) ; Creon has just mentioned his succeeding Laius; and 
that time is never far from his thoughts throughout the play.” 
But if * that time” means the time of his accession to the throne 
he must have known then that his predecessor was dead. There 
may have been a time immediately after Oedipus’ arrival in 


*'The whole sequence can, of course, be shifted back into the past or 
forward into the future. 

*It is true that in 103 Creon says $» july, drat, Adiós rod’ hyenor, 
as though Oedipus might never have heard of him, but this is really 
only a formal reminder, as Oedipus’ reply shows. Possibly Sophocles 
is taking the opportunity to make sure that the audience are clear on. 
this point. i 
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Thebes when he was not yet aware of Laiuse’ death, and per- 
haps had not even heerd'of him; and to look back so far would 
be to place himself at a point when the reversal properly implied 
by otzw still seemed possible. But when Creon now speaks of 
Laius, is it likely that Oedipus would look back in thought any 
earlier than to the time when he first heard of Laius from the 
Thebans, and presumably heard that he was dead? In any case 
it is, I think, more natural tc take the sense of the line to be, 
* Yes, I know about Laius, but only bv hearsay, for I never 
saw him.” E . 

Thus when 7 is used elsewhere a reversal in the future is 
always either seriously envisaged or at any rate theoretically 
possible, but in Sopkocles, O. T. 106 and Homer, »208 the 
possibility of such a reversal is ruled out by the circumstances 
or by the form of words. Fontenrose has shown that we cannot 
meet these difficulties by saying that » 208 is an example of a 
Homeric use of rw as equivalen; to rus, and it follows that we 
cannot suppose, with A. C. Pearson,° that in O. T. 105 Sophocles 
is imitating this Homeric use of rw. If mo is the true reading in 
either or both of these passages, it can only be explained, I think, 
on the assumption thai there are three stages, logical not chroro- 
logical, in the development of the meaning of obro: the first 
when a reversal in the future is seriously envisaged; this might 
be described as the standard meaning, and otro then corresponds 
closely to our “not yet”; the second, when the reversal in the 
. future is not actually ruled out, but is not seriously envisaged, 
and the temporal limiting force of mw is used to impart a flavour 
of caution, real or irorieally assumed, to the negative; owing to 
Greek love of irony and understatement this use too is quite 
common ; * the third, when otzw is used to impart this flavour of 
caution even in contexts where the future reversal which it 
should imply is imposs ble, and the temporal limiting force from 


5 Cf. O. T. 736-7. 

©“ Sophoclea,” 0. Q. XXIII (1929), p. 91. 

7 Good examples in prese writers ere Lysias, X, 30: ob ydp rw jq 
Bri bueis robs pay ldévras ~yuwpeiode, rcis È dwofaAsUci (sc. rods dowldas) 
cuyyréoun» txere, ^I had yet to learn...’ Xenophon, Mem. III, 14, 2: 
éo@lover pèv yàp 8) rárres érì TG olre Syov, Star mapj: GAN obk olpal qw 
érè robrw ye éyopdryo: «choirrar, “We don't so far call them... ." 
Herodotus, IV, 97, 4: ob yap teat cw... , “I'm not yet reduced to 
being afraid of Scythians? : 
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which the flavour of caution was derived is no longer valid. 
Such a development as this third stage does not seem to me to 
be in itself inconceivable, but if it did in fact exist we might 
expect to find more examples of it. 

If there are only two examples of this difficulty, it seems 
reasonable to suspect the text, and in both passages zov, often 
confused with zw, gives good sense. : In O. T. 105 ciceider yé mov 
is the reading of some làte MSS and was favoured by Doeder- 
len: Lewis Cempbell objects that mov “would imply uncer- 
tainty, and would therefore weakly express the security of 
Oedipus.” But che words “I certainly never saw him” (Camp: 
bell’s translation, assuming obro = obros) are unnecessarily em- 
phatic, and Oedipus’ feeling of security at this stage is as well 
or better exhibited by the complete indifference and unconcern 
of zov: * Yes, I have heard about him, though I never saw him, 
that I know of.” ° In Homer, p 208 we should probably read rov 
for wo. In later Greek od oj ri is a frequent combination, with 
the sense “ surely not,” generally in questions but also in state- 
ments, and in Homer, A124 ob8É ri mov is used in a very 
similar sense. In our passage vov would thus give the satisfac- 
tory sense “for surely we are not without experience of 
hardship.” +? 

Finally there are four passages from Tragedy which should 
perhaps be added to those cited or referred to by Fontenrose at 


€ Reden und Aufsätze (Erlangen, 1813-7), II, pp. 261-3. Fontenrose 
(from whom I teke this reference) agrees that zov gives good sense 
here, though he prefers to keep rw. It may be noted that the collocation 
yap, ye and rov is quite likely. Denniston, Œ. P., pp. 493-4, notes that 
Plato shows a fondness for the juxtaposition of yép and ye with rov, and 
cites yé mov from Sophocles and Aristcphanes. 

* Hartung proposed eleeióóv y’ éyó, but the pronoun is rather too 
emphatic and tends to weaken the antithesis of dxotwy and elseiðov. 
A. Y. Campbell, however, points out that drove» refers to the fact stated 
in 104 and that a personal object is strictly needed for eieeibo», and 
accordingly suggests eiceibóv og’ éyó. Hartung’s éyó comes in rather ' 
more naturally in this juxtaposition with c@e: “he and I never met.” 

1? Dennisten, op. cit., p. 492. 

i1 Here, however, ov may be taken in its local sense “ anywhere”; in 
P 446 où . . . rf yov means “not anything anywhere.” 

12 The corruption to ww is the more likely, since où ydp rw, in its 
proper temporal sense, is frequent at the beginning of a line, e.g. 
#186, x174. 
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the end of his article, since in them the temporal force of otro 
has been or (on the current assumptions) might well be called 
in question. 


Euripides, Ion 546: 


Iw. FAPes és vófov rt Aékrpov; Fo. popia ye rov véov 
Io. mpiv kópnv Aafféiv "Epex0éos; Eo. ot yap torepoy yé mo. 


Here “not yet” is an instance of understatement, perhaps 
jocular in tone,!* and means in effect “not at all,” though the 
implied possibility of reversal in the future is not ruled out. 


Ibid. 1217-8: 
kal yàg el TÒ bud por 


Y » ~ » 3 3 Y , 
ATEOTIV QUTHS, vOUFOM! CUK üaecTi TO. 


Here otre is indignantly ironical:!* “I have not yet reached 
the stage when . . ." 


Sophocles, Tr. 1057-81: 


3 ~ / # wo» t ^ 
Kod Tatra Adyyn mezas, od” ó ynyevis 
otparos Tryávroy cre Gjpeos Bia 

se i &pacé mw. 


We should not perhaps use the word “ vet” in this context, and 
Jebb’s translation “ Not the warrior . . . hath ever done unto 
me thus” is adequate; but it is easy to see how in the Greek the 
characteristic limiting force of mw is operating here. The dying 
Heracles looks back to the time before he put on the fatal robe, 
and says that until he was vanquished by a woman’s hand no 
man or beast had so far been able to subdue him (whatever the 
future might have held). 


Aeschylus, Th. 664-9: 


GA cire vv duydvta pytpdbey axórov, 


- v , 
ovr èr tpopalow, ovr éjyfhjcavrá qo, 


13 A. S. Owen in Lis note ad loc. suggests that it is “somewhat 
colloquial ”; this sort of irony is certainly common in colloquial expres- 
_sions, and a colloquialism is quite in keeping with the tone of this 
slightly comic scene from the Ion; on the other hand, I know of no 
good parallel in Comedy or prose dialogue or other sources for colloquial 


usage. 
1 Of, Euripides, Med. 365 and Sophocles, El, 40%, cited by Fontenrose. 
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obs’ èy yevelou EvAAoy] Tpiyidparos, 
Alky mpocei8e kal xatnéuraro. 

o6" > + x 6 x 7 
ov ép zarpdas pay xÜovós Kaxovyig 
olpal ver aùr viv mapasrtareiy wédas. 


Tucker’s note (on his 652) reads “ww (which belongs to the 
foliowing verbs) can hardly be regarded as more than a metrical 
convenience.” 15 There is, however, some point in zo, which has 
its usual temporal force. Eteocles is enumerating the various 
stages in the growth of Polyneices and says that at the third 
stage (é6nPioavra) Airy had not yet looked upon him. «o takes 
us back in thought to the time when it was still possible that she 
might do so in the future, and thus adds a touch of poignancy to 
the following lines in which we heer tnat this hope was in fact 
never fulfilled. 

Thus none of these passages from Tragedy gives any ground 
for supposing that otww ever has any force other than its usual 
temporal sense. The only passages that in my view present any 
difficulty are. Homer, p 208 and Sophocles, O. T. 105, and both 
can easily and satisfactorily be emended. 


P. T. STEVENS. 
UNIVERSITY oF LIVERPOOL. 


HADRIAN’S PRECEDENT, THE ALLEGED 
INITIATION OF PHILIP II. 


Post haec per Asiam et insulas ad Achaiam (sc. Hadrianus) 
navigavit et Eleusinia sacra exemplo Herculis Philippique 
suscepit, multa in Athenienses contulit et pro agonotheta resedit. 

So, approximately, the passage Vita Hadriam, XIII, 1 ap- 
pears in all the manuscripts and in the editions of Peter, Magie, 
and Hohl. It has been assumed that the words exemplo Herculis 
Piilippique referred to the initiation of (Heracles and) Philip 
II of Macedon,‘ although there is no other reference to the 


15 He cites as parallel the use of mw in Euripides, Jon 1277 and 
Sophocles, Tr. 1081. 

1 See, for example, D. Magie, The Scriptores Historiae Augustae, I 
(London-New York, Loeb Classics, 1921), p. 40, n. 1; P. Graindor, 
Athènes sous Hadrien (Cairo, 1934), pp. 8, 123, and 124. 
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initiation of Philip II, the arch-enemy of Athens. If true, the 
reference to Philip II's initiation is an extraordinary piece of 
information, and there is no apparent reason why such a prece- 
dent should have been invented either ky the Athenians, or by 
Hadrian, or by his biographer. The possivility that the reference 
is an invention of a propagandist in the fourth century after 
Christ may, in my opinion, be ruled out entirely. The reference 
to Philip is correct, or the information reflects a misunder- 
standing. 

There is a real problem here which should not be ignored. 
If the information and text are correct, an interesting tradition 
concerning the policy of fourth-century Athens circulated under 
the Roman Empire, and a curious light is thrown on the aspira- 
tions of Hadrian. O. Th. Schulz,? who aecepted the reference as 
correct, asked himself what the source could have been, and he 
decided that the source was Hadrian’s autcbiography. Korne- 
mann * toc attributed the information to the autobiography and 
accepted it as correct. Thereupcn he faced the problem without 
flinching and wrote as follows: "Interessant ist, wie. sich 
Hadrian in Griechenland neben der grossen Gestalt der Vorzeit 
(Hercules) auf Philipp von Makedonien deruft. Wie unter den 
Rómern nicht Caesar, sondern Augustus, so war offenbar unter 
den Männern des hellenischen Kulturkreises nicht. Alexander 
sondern Philipp sein Vorbild. Wenn men bedenkt, welche 
Verehrung Alexander seit Caesar bei den rémischen Imperatoren 
genossen hat, wird einem auch von hier aus wieder klar, wie 
Hadrian durchaus eigene Wege gewandelt ist.” ` 

Also Wilhelm Weter * approved the texi as referring to Philip 
II, who “ as a descendant of Heracles hac had himself initiated 
in Eleusis like Hadrian, he too a stranger. For Weber the 
reference to Philip II is a piece of learning which puts us on the 
track of a lost historian. “Die Gelehrsamkeit . . . stammt 
nicht von dem letzten Bearbeiter der vita, eine ganz hervorra- 
gende Kenntnis der fingierten dynastischea Genealogien ist dazu 
unentbehrlich. Der das geschrieben hat ist sich bewusst ge- 


2 Leben des Kaisers Hadrian (Leipzig, 1904). p. 61, n. 155. 

? E. Kornemann, Kaiser Hadrian und der letzte grosse Historiker von 
Rom (Leipzig, 1905), p. 61. 

* Untersuchungen gur Geschichte des Kaisers Hadrianus (Leipzig, 
1907), pp. 188-174. ; 
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wesen, dass er zu einer reinen Uberlieferung ein fremdes Ele- 
ment fügt, dass die Konstruktion der Ahnenreihe des Welikónigs 
[i. e. Hadrian] des Philipp dringend bedarf.” After reminding 
the reader significantly that the word exemplo occurs in two 
other passages of the Vita, Weber continues, “ Es ist ein His- 
toriker, dessen Verstündnis für die wenigen Ideen der an die 
Vergangenheit sich klammernden Zeit grósser war als unsere 
reale Kenntnis, der zugleich die Hofliteratur gekannt und ihre 
Anschauungen in richtiger Weise verarbeitet hat." To what 
` degree this lost Listorian drew upon Hadrian's autobiography a 
eautious scholar, in Weber's opinion, would not venture to say. 

The other path had already been taken by the distinguished 
French student of the Mysteries, Paul Foucart. In the Revue 
de philologie, XVII (1898), p. 199 he proposed a correction of 
the traditional text Philippi into Aesculapii on the grounds that 
no ancient author mentions a sojourn of the Macedonian king 
&t Athens, whereas the metrical inscription now published as 
I.G. ID, 3575 mentions Castor and Pollux, Asclepius and 
Heracles as the mythical exempla of initiated foreigners. The 
proposal to emend has, however, been poorly received; in fact 
neither Kornemann nor Weber even mention it. . Graindor * 
knew but rejected Foucart’s emendation on the grounds that the 
corruption Philippi out of Aesculapii was improbable, and he 
accepted Weber's explanation that Philip II qualified as a 
descendant of Heracles. 

It seems to me absolutely incredible that the signal honor of 
an initiation into the Eleusinian Mysteries would have been 
bestowed by the Athenians on th» hated victor of Chaeronea. 
Therefore I too am forced to presume that the manuscripts con- 
tain a corruption. Foucart proposed an emendation paleo- 
graphically unacceptable, but he was on the right track. Once 
it is suggested it becomes, I believe, obvious that the source 
(rather than tke original text of the Vita itself) must have 
referred to Philopappus.® In the first place Philippus is an easy 
misreading for “he rare and, later, unfamiliar name Philopappus. 
In the second place, Hadrian did, in other ways, really follow 
the lead of Philopappus. 


5 Athénes sous Hadrien, p. 8, n. 2. 
€ The information probably did come from the emperor’s autobi- 
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The dispossessed prince Philopappus, son and co-regent of 
king Epiphanes of Ccmmagene who lost his throne in 72 A. D., 
settled at Athens and died there between 114 and 116 A.D. 
The adoption of Athens by Philopa>pus and of Philopappus by 
Athens set a precedent for Hadrian. Philopappus had been 
enrollec. in the deme Besa.? When Hadrian became an Athenian 
citizen he too chose Besa, Philopappus consented to serve as 
archon, so did Hadrizn. Philopappus served as agonothete; ° 
so did Hadrian. PLilopappus corferred upon Athens many 
generous benefactions; so did Hadrian. It can be assumed that 
. Philopappus like many less prominent benefactors received the 
privilege of initiatior into the Eleusinian Mysteries, so that 
Hadrian could poirt żo the ancient precedent of the initiation 
of a stranger Herazles and also to a worthy, recent precedent 
provided by Philopappus.™ 

It must be remembered that >hilopappus was not just a rich 
man. He was a symbol. At his imposing memorial on the hill 
of the Muses, his statte stood between those of Antiochus IV of 
Commagene and of Se-eucus Nicatcr. The dynasty had received 
the kingdom through Antiochus IV in 33 A.D. The statue of 
Seleucus Nicator, for us more significant, marked Philopappus 


as the representative of the glorious Hellenistic tradition.'^' 


The position of the emperor has teen well described as “ the 
combination in one person of princeps, imperator, basileus,” 1% 
In Trajan, imperator and optimus princeps, the basileus was 
still a feeble note. Domitian had been more a tyrant than a 


ography. The corruption Philippi, cn which the manuscripts agree, may 
well have been launched by the author of the Vita Hadriani. 

* I. G., II”, 3451 and 3112. 

8 I. G., II°, 1764. 

? I. G., II”, 3112. 

22 It is well known tha; everything taken from the historia fabularis 
rated as history and that Cicero, at least in his later years, liked to 
pair exempla, one from ancient history and one from modern history, 
in that order (cf. H. Schoenberger, Beispiele aus der Geschichte, eim 
rhetorisches Kunstmittel in Ciceros Reden [Diss., Augsburg, 1910], pp. 
10 and 31). See also K. Alewell, Uber das rhetorische llapábevyga. 
Theorie, Beispielsimmiungen, Verwendung in der römischen Literatur 
der Kaiserzeit (Diss. Kiel, 1913). 

39 P, Graindor, Athènes de Tibère à Trajan (Cairo, 1931), pp. 166- 
169 and 200-202. I. @., II°, 3451 for tke inscriptions. 

193 R. Syme, J. E. 8., 1926, p. 168. 
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true king. Hadrian, on the other hand, wished to appear vividly 
as a genuine basileus, not a tyrant nor a Agorys róv "EAXjvov 
but a basileus ewergetes in the best Greek tradition. In the 
Athens of his time it was the tradition of which Philopappus, 
descended irom the Seleucids, was the living or remembered 
representative. i 

James H. OLIVER. 


Tus Jonns HOPKIN: UNIVERSITY. 
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I, 74, 1. Totovrov pévroi ÉvuBdyros roórov Kai cadds SyAwbévros 
Ore éy rais vavot roy ‘Euv Tà mpáyparta éyévero, rpía, tà Wperiud- 
rara ès aùrò mapeoyópeða, åàpiðuóv ve vedy mAeioTov Kal dvdpa orparizyòv 
Évverórarov kal mpolupiav àoxvorárqv* vais pév ye és Tas rerpakooías 
My eAdocovs rey dio popõy, x. n. À. 

An examination of the passage quoted above, especially oî the 
latter part which has been examined up to the present by many 
scholars, gives rise to three questions: First, is reference made 
here to the whole of the Greek fleet (és ras rerpakocíos), a part 
of which had been furnished by the Athenians? Second, does 
the phrase és ras rerpaxooias mean “to the four hundred” or 
“nearly four handred”? Third, how should the phrase réy 
Sio oper be explained? Moreover, can the arithmetical figures 
which arise after the interpretation of this passage be made to 


31 For reference to Hadrian himself 2s a Baothebs evepyérns see above 
all the Thyatirene decree, Hesperia, X (1941), p. 366, especially lines 
14-15. For the Hellenic ideal, the facidsbs ebepyérns, see E. Skard, 
“ Zwei religiés-politische Begriffe EUERGETES-CONCORDIA," Achand- 
linger utgitt av Det Norske Videnskaps-Akademi i Oslo, 1931, Hist.- 
Filos. Kl, No. 2. For Alexandria see A. C. Levi, “Hadrian as King 
of Egypt," Numismatic Chronicle, 1948, pp. 30-38. 

1 Selected bibliography: T. Arnold, Thucydides, with notes, etc. (2nd 
ed. Oxford, 1840', ad loc.; A. F. Didot, Thucydide, avec des observa- 
tions, etc. (Paris, 1833), ad loc.; A. W. Gomme, A Historical Com- 
mentary on Thucydides, Introduction and Commentary on Book I 
(Oxford, 1945), ad loc.; G. Grote, History of Greece, V (1856), p. 111, 
note 3; J. J. Owen, Thucydides, with notes (New York, 1858), ad loc.; 
E. F. Poppo, Thucydidis de bello, ete. (Lipsiae,.1866), ad loo.; C. Thirl- 
wall, The Cabinet Cyclopaedia, IY (1836), Appendix IV, p. 397. 
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agree with the figures found in other ancient sources and how 
can this agreement be made? 
A close study o: these three questions reveals the following: 


On the first question Gomme (op. cit., noče 1), who first posed 
it, observes: “ But what is realty curious is the use of the phrase 
és Tas rerpakogíus OT rpiaxocias With vais {rapeoy6pela), to mean 
not the number of the Athenian contingent but the whole of 
which the Athenian contingent was a Dart. This seems im- 
possible (cf. e.g. 100. i); and as we should probably read a 
number in agreement with Herodotos and the tradition, we 
should emend to és ras S:axoctas ddiyp éAdzcous (otcas», or, since 
this omits all mention of the whole of whick the two-thirds were 
a part, perhaps more simply, «ds ras zpexkooías or rerpakooías." 


However, the first of these two emendations, with its alterna- 
tive reading as proposed by Gomme, has not only an inherent 
disadvantage mentioned by Gcmme himself, but, as I will show 
later, it is not necessary to read a number in agreement with 
Herodotus and the tradition; although chat can be done also, 
but not according to the approzch of Gomme and others. Also 
the second emendation, after which the preposition mpós renders 
the meaning of the phrase doubtful, is not justified by any : 
particular need. Indeed there is somethirg curious in the use of 
the phrase és ras rerpaxogias. However, this is not unexplainable 
since the phrase és adrò sapeoxóusÜa. occurs earlier in the passage, 
and the ambassadors, in analyzing and interpreting that phrase 
beginning with és, had to use a parallel form of expression. 
Consequently the use of the preposition zs (és vàs rerpakooías) 
is due to a previous és (és avrò rapeoy6pe0a and the full meaning 
then is: vais pév ye rapeoydpea és ras terpaxocias ray “EXMvwr 
éAlyw éAáacovs Tav Ojo potpGy, x. T. À. 

On the second question I agree with Owen (op. cit.) who, as 
far as I know, was the first to support the view that és ras refpa- 
xocías means “to the four hundred,” with the addition of the 
views on és I have expressed above.? 

For the third question which now remains to be discussed, 

‘three principal opinions have been propcsed. The first arises 
from the Scholiast who writes: 8óo pop, àvri ro) rò Siporpor, 


? Cf. Thucydides, I, 100, 1: ras zácas és diarootas, where the absence 
of an article gives the meaning of “about two hundred." 
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d tor Baxdotar EEjyxovras frav-yàp ai rica. rerpaxdata, Kara 0i 
dMovs rpiaxdora óyBojkovra. taŭra oóv Aéye Sri abrol ýpeis Tò 
Stpocspor 8e8dxaper. According to this the number 400 is under- 
stood to be equivalent fractionally to 3/2 of which the Athenians 
furnished somewhat less than 2/3. 

According to the second opinion which was proposed by Poppo 
(op. cit.), if the number of the Greek fleet, which was 378 
triremes (Herodotus, VIII, 48) is to be expressed by a round 
number, it can be expressed more closely by 400 than 300. But, 
because it would be an honor for the Greeks to claim that they 
gained a victory hy fewer ships than they really had, Aeschylus 
(Pers., 338), Demosthenes (de Cor., 238; de Symmor., 29), and 
Nepos (Them., 3) give the number of ships as 300. Thucydides, 
therefore, must have done the same also in the passage where 
generelly the reading is rerpakocías, Hance it is sure that, what 
is said is that the Athenians furnished somewhat less than two 
parts, two-thirds, that is 200 ships, as we know from Herodotus 
(VIII, 61), Demosthenes (de Cor., 238), Diodorus (XV, 78), 
and Nepos (Tham., 3). Since, therefore, it is evident from 
other passages also, except Thucydides (I, 10), that here are 
: meant two parts out of three, zpiaxocias in Thucydides is in 
complete agreement with Isocrates (Paneg., 107).3 

According to che third opinion which was proposed by Didot 
(op. cit.) the information given in the latter part of Thucydides’ 
passage should be interpreted analogous to the information given 
in another passage of Thucydides (I, 10, 2: kairor IeAorovwjoov 
ray mévre tas Sio polpas vépovra.), where the relation of the part 
to the whole is clear. Hence, rerpaxovias indicates a division of 
the whole into four parts of which the Athenians furnished 


3 Thirlwall (op. eit.) believes that “Thucydides meant to state the 
true numbers, in which, if we read rpraxoclas for reraxoolas, he would 
have followed Aeschylus instead of Herodotus, whom indeed it is pos- 
sible he had not read.” 

Arnold (op. cit.), agreeing that ró» dio porpoy means two parts out 
of three, says that “it would seem that it was a favourite boast of 
the Athenians, though not a true one, that two thirds of the fleet which 
fought at Salami: were furnished by Athens.” According to him the 
exaggeration could be achieved by two ways: by overrating the number 
of the Athenian fleet if the reading is rerpaxoolas (2/3 of 400) or by 
diminishing the amount of the whole combined fleet to rpiaxosías (2/3 
of 300). i 
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somewhat less than two parts, i. e. less than 200 ships. Thus 
Thucydides agrees with Herodotus (VIII, 44) and all those 
writers according to whom the Athenian contingent consisted of 
180 ships.* j 
As is evident, the first of the opinions mentioned above exag- 
gerates the number of the Athenian fleet to a number which is 
found in no ancien; sources. The second opinion is based on a 
few instances of rhetorical exaggeration in order to create by 
an emendation in Thucydides’ passage a similar exaggeration. 
'The third opinion is based principally on the interpretation of 
the passage under study whick corresponds to other passages. 
However, these three opinions have one characteristic in com- 
mon, that at one time they agree with the 380 (Herodotus) or 
800 (Aeschylus, Demosthenes, Nepos) ships of the Greek allies 
and at another with the 180 ships of the Athenians at Salamis.5 
In my opinion, creating & rhetorical exaggeration in this case 
is unjustified. The desire of the orator to employ hyperbole is 
expressed and realized when his listeners are willing to accept 
with pleasure what he has to say and to experience a certain 
amount of pride. An orator may employ exaggeration also when 
it serves his particular purpose, providing it is not recognized as 
such by his listeners because they do not know the truth. If 
Demosthenes and other Attic orators * employed exaggeration in 
their addresses to the Athenians, they did so because exaggera- 
tion gave the Athenians reason to feel prouder because of their 
history, while at th» same time, if a listener was aware that 
‘exaggeration was intended, he would not have objected to it. 
The case, however, of the Athenian ambassadors who spoke 


‘Grote (op. cit.) in supporting Didot’s opinion says that “ wherever 
such harmony (between Herodotus and Thucydides) can be secured by 
an admissible construction of existing words, it is an unquestionable 
advantage, and ought io count as a reason in the case, if there be a 
doubt between twa admissible constructions.” Furthermore Grote disa- 
grees with those who would alter rpiaxociwr into rerpaxoolwy in De- 
mosthenes (de Cor., 238), saying that such emendations appear to him 
inadmissible in principle, because we are not to force different witnesses 
into harmony by retouching their statements. 

5Owen (op. cif.), after an examination of what commentators 
previous to him had suggested, concludes that “there have been almost 
as many conjectures as commentators, but none of them in all respect 
satisfactory.” 4 

* See Ysoerates, Paneg., 90, 93 ff., 97; Lysias, Epit., 27. 
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before the Spartans is entirely different. And actually the use 
of exaggeration which arises from the interpretation of the 
Scholiast or from the reading of rpraxozias would have created 
among the Spartans an attitude of general distrust of the words 
of the ambassadors. Hence, neither the interpretation of 8óo 
poipoy by the 2/5 can be supported, nor can a reading leading 
to an exaggeration be justified. 

In the passages directly preceding the one under considera- 
tion, the Athenian ambassadozs speak, of course, of the defeat of 
Xerxes at Salamis. But, since by the phrase èv rais vavoi vv 
‘EAAjvov rà mpaypara éyévero which follows these passages the 
ambassadors’ thoughts concerning the value of the fleet widened, 
the arithmetical figures do not refer specifically to the battle at 
Salamis, but to the whole period of naval actions, i.e. from the 
time they sailed to Artemision to the battle at Salamis. Conse- 
quently the number 400 must refer to the whole number of 
ships furnished by the Greek allies during that period. Hence 
no instance occurs which permits the number 400 to correspond 
to the number 380 to which Herodotus raises the Greek ships 
at Salamis; nor can the number 180 mentioned by Herodotus 
also as the number of the Ataenian ships at Salamis correspond 
to the number intended by the phrase óA(yoe éAáccovs räv dio 
poipay Without creating or continuing an exaggeration.’ 

If after this discussion we should like to create a basis for 
correlating the numbers given by the ambassadors according to 


7 Herodotus himself reveals tha exaggeration, because he says that the 
Athenians sailed to Artemision with 180 ships (VIII, 1, 14) but he 
speaks also of the losses whick the Greek fleet suffered there (VIII, 
passim). After those losses one cannot believe that the Athenians had 
their entire fleet intact at Salamis also: 

Herodotus also finally (VIII, 82) gives a sum of 380 ships, although 
the sum is not correct. On examining all his information concerning 
the number of the Greek fleet at that time (G. Papantoniou, ITpofdjuara 
mep Ti» ovyypaphv roù "Hpoüórsv ['A05vai 1949], pp. 84ff.) I found 
that by increasing the number of the ships at Artemision (324) with 
the 45 captured Persian ships and 2 deserters and by substracting 5 
ships captured by she Persians, we have the number 366, i. e. the number 
which also is the real total of Herodotus’ figures (VIII, 43-47). This 
led me to' an explanation of how Herodotus calculated the number of 
Greek ships at Salamis, i.e. I suggested that though he says 7dpeé 
TG» wevrnxorvrépwv (VIII, 48) he carelessly added the 14 pentekontoroi 
to the 366 and tkus reached the total of 380 ships. 
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Thucydides with tke numbers as given by Herodotus, we should 
take, I think, the following course. 

The number given >y Herodotus (VII-, 48) is not in fact the 
. number of the Greek ships at Salamis, but rather the total 
number of ships furnished by the Greex allies from the time 
- they sailed to Artenaision to the battle of Salamis. Thus, during 
` all that time 366 ships (Herodotus, VIII, 43-47) had been 
furnished, 310 of waich (Aeschylos, Pers.. 338) were at Salamis. 
The remaining 56 7386-310 — 56) had teen sunk, captured, or 
seriously damaged Curing the naval actior at Artemision (Hero- 
dotus, VIII, 106, 17. 18) and therefore d-d not take part in the 
battle of Salamis. LË o these 356 ships we add 14 pentekontoroi 
(Herodotus, VIII, 1-2, 46-48), two deserters, and an uncertain 
~ number of ships with which the Aéginetans were guarding their 
island (Herodotus, VIII, 46) we can easily reach a total of 400, 
a round number wkica, according to Thucydides, the Athenian 
ambassadcrs mentiened. In addition the same ambassadors 
mean by the phrase dAfyp éAdcoous räv Sto porpdy that of the 400 
ships the Athenian ccntingent amounted to 180 ships (127 + 
58), those by which the Athenians se; sail to Artemision, 
because no other ships were furnished later by them. 
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GREEK THEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE, BROOKLINE, 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 





. PROSOPOGRAPHY OF THE LATER ROMAN EMPIRE 


A committee has been set up under the auspices of the British 
Academy with the object of compiling a prosopography of the later 
Roman Empire (284-641 A.D.). Its object is to do for the later 
Empire wha: the Prosopographia Imperii Romani has done for the 
Principate, to provide the materials for the study of the governing 
class: of the Empire. The majority of the entries will be persons 
holding official posts or rank together with their families, and the 
work will not inchide clerics except insofar as they come into the 
above categories. 

The French Institute of Byzantins Studies are simultaneously 

launching a Christian prosopcgraphy covering roughly the same 
period (300-700 A.D.) which will include all persons, whether lay- 
men or clerics, who play a part in the history of Christianity. 
. Thé two commitiees have agreed to cooperate in the collection of 
material, since though their aim is different, they both draw on the 
same sources. They cordially invite scholars interested in these pro- 
jects to assist in whatever way they -can. 

There is a vast range of material to be worked through, including 
inscriptions and papyri, the Codes and the Councils and patristic 
and hagiographical literature, not only Latin and Greek, but also 
Syriac and Coptie. It would be convenient to the editors if those 
who wish to kelp would undertake responsibility for a definite author 
or other group of sources. 

In order to establish the origins‘and connections of the entries and 
to make certain that no referances to them are missed it will be 
necessary to colleet many more names than will ultimately be pub- 
lished. After discussion it has been decided that it will be the only 
practical course to collect all references to personal names in literary 
sources, In dealirg with inscriptions and papyri this would involve 
unnecessary labour and speeial instructions have been drafted. Will 
any persons prepared to help please communicate with either: 


Professor A. H. M. Joxes, 
Department of Ancient History, 
University of London, 
"University College, 
Gower Street, W. C. 1 
or ; 


Professor H. I. MAEROU, 


Université de Paris, 
Faculté des Lettres (Histoire Ancienne du 


Christianisme), 
Sorbonne, Paris: 
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Maroz-Nus H. A. L. H. VAN DER VALK. Textual Criticism of the 
Odyssey. Leiden, A. W. Sijtho:f, 1949. Pp. 296. 14.50 fL" 


The author was the minister af the Netherlands Reformed church | 
in Wyngaarden, and during the German occupation devoted himself 
to the collection of meterial for this book. Its index (pp. 290-296) 
lists ovar 400 passages from the Odyssey, same 70 from the Iliad, 
and otkers from the seholia of both poems, from Hesiod, and from 
other Greek Authors. Another page (p. 8) is filled with the abbrevi- 
ations used for modern works on Homer, and this represents, of 
‘ course, orly a fraction of the euthor’s reading. Such energy and 
industry command attention and respect; and so I regret that I must 
frequently disagree with the canelusions to which they have led. 
_ Our basic outlooks are so different that a thorough discussion would 
involve the writing of another book—a restatement of views I have 
published, and that I cannot hope to express in more eonvineing - 
fashion. I can see nothing to be gained by this, and shall confine - 
myself <o a brief treatment of a few topics. 

The author (p. 250, n. 8) ascribes both the Odyssey and the Iliad 
“to the same poet.” He was an Ionian, named Homer, who (p. 76) 
lived * m all probability in the seventh century B. C." He is placed 
(pp. 231-238) after Hesiod; and after (so the author seems inclined 
to think) the Kyklos. He himself wrote his poems, not using (p. 68) 
the digamma, and diviced them (pp. 264-266) each into twenty-four 
books. His work was performed practically in one jet, for all dis- 
tinction between early and late vassages is repudiated. 

The author differs from some—and it is to his credit—in having 
a definite aim. He stazes it (p. 48): “ We saw how the vulgate in 
many p-aces, in spite cf [would-be] improvements made by ancient 
-scholars, has preserved the original text. It is our opinion therefore : 
that in establishing the text we can go beyond the Alexandrians and 
can get back to the original text of the poet. Not the Alexandrian 
text but the original text of Homer must be our aim in the con- 
struction of the text, an aim, which, as we see, is attainable.” One 
may not see eye-to-eye with the author, one may call the aim opti- 
mistic; but one should, in my opinion, be sympathetic with the effort 
to attain this goal—or something like it. Whether this can be done 
with the method employed by the author seems to me more than 
doubtful. 


*This review was prepared with assistance provided by a Minor 
Grant of the American Council oi Learned Societies which is hereby 
gratefully acknowledged. 

1 External Evidence for Interpalation in Homer (Oxford, 1925); 
The Athetized Lines of the Iliad (Special Publication of the Linguistic 
Society of America [Beltimore, 1944]); review of von der Mühls 
edition of the Odyssey. A.J.P., LXIX (1948), pp. 210-213; “On 
Editing the Homeric Poems,” A.J. P, LXX (1949), pp. 367- 75; an 
edition (in press) of the Tiada reconstruction of the text that eir- 
culated in Athens in the 6th century B.C. 
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First, however, a matter seemingly small, but in a way important. 
Aseribing the book division to the poet—the author is not the only 
man who does this—comes from confusing the poem with its format. 
The Odyssey is just as good a poem zs it is, whether it is divided 
into books or not, whether it is bound in one volume or in two, 
whether it is covered with green or red. The aesthetic considerations 

adduced show merely something that did not need to be shown—that 
the man who made the division did not chop the text into twenty-four 
- equal sections, but allowed his action to be determined by the joints 
found in the story. Whether his division is the best possible has 
been debated: Wilamowitz believes that it is not as good as the job 
done on the Zliad, while Leaf has shown where the latter could be 
improved. Gcod or bad, the division was imposed upon the tradition 
ca. 150 B. C. The papyrus evidence for that is clear. At the same 
time eame the change in the content of the texts, first noted by 
Grenfell and Hunt, and the editorial regulation of paragogie nu 
. at the verse ends. Taken together the three mark a crisis in the 
transmission of the poems. That is their importance. 

The chief flaw in the author’s method is, in my opinion, his undue 
exaltation of the vulgate (the MSS ranging from the 10th to the 
16th century}. Inerraney is, of course, not claimed for it; indeed 
such a claim is expressly disavowed. Still by the side of the vulgate 
all other sources of information pale—the fragmentary texts that 
run back to the 3rd century B.C.; the readings of Alexandrian 
scholars recorded in the scholia; quotations, pre-Alexandrian or 
later; imitations in Greek poetry. The usual opinion is that among 
verbal variants offered in any of these ways we are free to choose 
that which seems intrinsically the most probable. An expression of 
- such an opinion by Wilamowitz is quoted (p. 36) and brushed off: 
“This view is decidedly erroneous.” In these variants the author sees 
conjectures. Sometimes—when they are “ more or less tempting "— 
they get into the MSS to a greater or less extent; but still they are 
conjectures, and the conjectures can be “ unmasked.” 

An example of this procedure is found (pp. 78-79) in his dealing 
with: 


o 275 Saka dé of xpnrnpa mavdpyupov avOepoevra 
276 Badexa È drXotdas YAalvas récaous dè : ráryras = 2 230 
277 ricca dì pipea kaá, rÓcovs ext roigðe | yirovas = (2 231 


The passage is full of haplographie traps, and MSS seem to have 
been caught in them one way or another. That is not unusual or 
important, and the author is not to be criticized for saying nothing 
about it. However, P 28 (3/4 p.) contains the passage, and the author 
comments: “In agreement with the formular style of Homer it may 
be expected that such lines are repeated. The pap. thought it in- 
correct that on the occasion of an ordinary visit equally valuable 
presents should be given as for the ransom of Hector and therefore 
omitted [line 277].” The papyrus actually omits only the words I 
have put in half brackets. That is evidently due to haplography— 
nothing more. 
Another example is his treatment (pp. 268-269) of 


15380 òs py OSvccqa wroAurdphtov ofxad’ ixtolar — 504 
531 [viðr Aaépreo, '"I0ákg £wt oik? éyovra.] = 1505 
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“This line is only found in two mss. and in Maerobius 5.12.6 
Modern critics agree that it is a spurious repetition of « 505, as 
Polyphemus need not mention the rame of Odysseus! father ete. to 
Poseidon, who is no doubt acquainted with these facts. In so reason- 
ing one misunderstands archaic mentaiity. For in this place we have 
to deal with a curse and in this zase it is of great importance that 
the persor. affected by the curse, is named as accurately as possible, 
that the avenging god might strike his victim with unerring aim. 
Therefore Polyphemus repeats [. 530-1] as accurately as possible 


the words spoken by Odysseus to reveal himself (, 504-5); on pur- .. 


pose he does not omit any particular. In € 27 we saw that the. 
Alexandrians sometimes removed original lines from the text. Now 

531 eoud not but seem a spuricis repetition to the Alexandrians, 

who did not pay heed to archaic mentality. Therefore we ean under- 

stand that they not only athetized it but removed it from the text 

as well (cf. similar examples $ 27). Their faulty elimination met 

with suceess, as it was taken over by nearly all the mss. This too 

ean be understood, when we compare $17. There we saw how the 

emendations of the Alexandrians were taken over by the vulgate, 

whenever they seemed obvious.” 

The author has nct heeded three facts. (1) The line is not in a 
text written in the 3d century B. C. (P. Jouguet, Journ. de VEgypte 
anc., I [1925], pp.1 X., cited elsewhere). (2) The line is not quoted 
by Macrobius. It has been added to his text in modern times to make 
him agree with Wolf. (3) Both MSS that contain the line are of the. 
16th century. In view of these facts I conclude that in, or slightly 
before, tae 16th century someone zither thoughtlessly repeated 1 505, 
or thougat that he knew how to curse, and that he could improve the 
text with little effort. i 

Similar (but no more cogent) arguments are put forward in 
favor of o 184a, 4127-126, 0303, y44, all badly attested lines.? 
Then follows (p.271) the summation: “ Accordingly we can state 
that in a number of places the extərnal evidence is refuted and 
annihilated by the internal evidence.” I must disagree. 

“In tke domain of metrics and euphony we meet with traces of 
Aristarckian activity. In 1,222 the vulgate gives: 


^ TA 7 os As 3 «© N / 
xopis è abb’ Eprat vaov 6° dp dyyea sávro, 


while Arstarch reads vazoy. In Homer valo ‘live’ and ydw ‘ flow’ 
occur. The latter always has a short vowel (a). whereas in (222 the 
metre requires a long a. As we know that in Homer short vowels 
can be used as long ones, when the metre demands this, vio with 
long alpha cannot surprise us. This fact was not yet sufficiently 
known by Aristarch, who therefore unnecessarily emendated the text. 
This is, bowever, not necessary.” 

This recalls the days of my boyhooa, when metri gratia was as 
potent as “Open Sesame.” Since then, thanks first and foremost 
to Wilhelm Schulze, it has been learned that metrical lengthening 
is found only in certain definite circumstances. 

The passage is difficult. Chantraine è posits palo < *vag-yo along- 


2In passing, Y 127-128 are not in the papyrus said to contain them. 
The same applies to the mention Pi 279) of A 543. 
3 Grammaire homérique (Paris, 1942). p. 164. 
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side of yáw < trap. This i is easily possible, but does not account 
for the rarity of raío “flow.” I am more inclined to associate the 
trouble with a phenomenon diseussed by Cauer.* At an early time 
half-learned copyists tried to smooth ont what seemed to them 
metrical defects. If they made things worse, there followed efforts 
to correct their corrections. = would read with van Herwerden 
fpsai* évaoy. This was changed to Zpga: vaov to do away with 
the (unobjectionable) hiatus without concarn about the quantity of 
the alpha. Later (probably before Aristarchus) the latter difficulty 
was rectified by writing vato». Both vaoy and yaioy were known in 
later antiquity, and both are still found in the vulgate manuscripts. 
Aristarchus read raîoy, and is followed by Ludwich, Allen, and von 
der Miihll. 

Metrical factors are also involved in a group of passages, è treated, 

pp. 45-46, to justiîy the combination of -3e and eis with an accusa- 
tive.“ Aristophanes read: 


p 52 abrap éyày dyopnjvüe &Xeo'opat dppa kaAéaac 


perfectly good metre, in spite of the Liatus. To eliminate this 
dyopivd toereloonar was introduced, and probably accepted by 
Aristarchus. Latzr another correction dyopyv éceActcouar appears 
and becomes predominant in the vulgate. Von der Mühll is right 
in following Aristophanes. Then similar action must be taken at 
a88 Thaxjde eAevoopa. thougk the reading of Aristophanes is not 
attested. In a 285 xeifev St Zrrdprnv 06 dittography has led some 
MSS to 8 és SwdgernvSe; but Allen rightly thinks it not worth men- 
tioning. In $58 the MSS give a choice between By p° {pevar péya- 
povbe .and (uev és which should not be difficult. This leaves x 351: 


&k 0° iepiv rorapiòv ol te GAade mpopéovor (Zen.) 
: of 7° els GAade rpopéovor (Ar. Q) 


The ehoice is between bad metre and bad grammar. Ludwich, Allen, 
and the author fcllow Aristarchus; von der Mühll does the same in 
his text, but with a note "recte ut videtur” attached to Zenodotus' 
reading. I agree that this is the oldest form of the text known to 
us; but regard the metre as indicating either that Zenodotus’ text 
was already eorrapt, or thet zhe line is interpolated. Aristarchus 
read: 


+ 897. ds áf- ó è peydporo Qiécavro, kékXero È dAAovs 


and is rightly followed by Ludwich, Allen, and von der Miihll. 
Some one, not understanding the lengthening before ueydpowo wrote 
6 & ex peydpowo to improve the metre, and the MSS so read. Didy- 
mus gives us a terminus ante quem. 

More interesting is: 


(283 véa uév por xatéeake NoceSdor évoaíyÜov 
so read by Aristarchus, followed by Ludwich, Allen, and von der 
* Grundfragen der Homerkritik (3te Auflage, Berlin, 1921), pp. 74-77, 
cf. p. 68. 


5 Van Leeuwen, Enchiridium Dictionis Bpicae (Leyden, 1918), p. 157, 
seems to recognize only x 351. 
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Mühll. Most, not all, MSS read vjo. The author thinks it possible 
“that Aristarch has made a conjecture which hits the mark," in 
spite of the fact that “Homer always gives the form ya.” All 
that the tradition gives us is that the text when written in Old 
Attic script-was NEAMEN; interpreting that either as vja uéy or 
véa pév is no conjectire. Neither is metrically possible, and attempts 
have been made to get a oriyos Aayapós either vija pév por [kar]£a£e 
(Schulze), or vga zi [pow] xaréate (von der Mühll) A third 
transliteration is poss_ble, and I prefer to follow van Gent, and 
read vi? duuny [pot] kxrícfe. i 

«The example chosan (p. 38) to show how “the vulgate sometimes 
has preserved euriocs.:tems of the archaic mentality” is: 


£202 yvíjsw i£ 3Aóxov* ép & dyyry réke pijrup. 


So read by Ludwieh. Allen, and von der Mühll with a goodly minor- 
ity of the MSS; while the author believes that'dAóyev read by the 
majority is original. His argument :s that this Cretan noble was 
being spoken of as a polygamist. I look upon that as improbable: 
for (1) the Achaeans are not described as polygamous; and (2) 
wives of monogamists sometimes die, and sometimes their relicts find 
consolation. Tke plarel 4Adywy would never have troubled anyone; 
but àAóyov crestes 2 hiatus seemingly awful, though actually un- 
objectionable. Ludwich’s commentary shows áAóyov changed to 
åàóxwv, but not the reverse. Probably the corruption happened 
quite late. 

The author dces not always handle linguistic problems in the way 
I should treat them. For instance of &rovirreo0a, read by all MSS 
in o 179 he says. (p. 71): “In 9178 by the side of vifey, which is 
found elsewhere in Homer, the infinitive pisrrey occurs. Attic only 
knows vífew, waerees there is no reference of wízrey before the 
Koine. It is, however, very well possible that such forms occurred 
already in the time o? Homer and have not been developed in Attie.” 
A very faint possibility cannot be denied; but Apollonius Sophista 
read drovipacOa: (recte fortasse, von der Mühll), and.I should 
follow him or follow Cobet in removing the line. Wackernagel puts 
it in a nutshell:* “ War an dem -yirreoGa: festhält, muss in dem 
Vers eine ganz junge Znuihat sehen." Chantraine (Gram. hom., 
p. 334) ealls attenticn to the lateness of g, but that probably does 


' not go far enough. 


On p. 7) the author argues that «éyara [found in all MSS at 
896, 4 268, 2192, attested by Apollonius Sophista, and cited by 
Didymus from Aristarekus] is “no textual .corruption,” but a 


` genuine Homeric form snalogie to xayOdyw, éxadov. That is its 


origin, but the date of its creation is opén to question. Fick and 
Wackernagel pointed oct that for Homer xéyorda is to be expected; 
and years afterwards a papyrus (P.13) of the Ist century B. C. was 
found containing it. By that time, then, the form had not yet been 
driven out of the tradition entirely; and since no one could have ever 


*Ludwich cites 5 MSS fcr dAéxwv; 4 {2 with wy written above) for 
dAóxov. 


"For the broader setting of the prablem, cf. Schwyzer, Griechische 


Grammatik (München, 1839), p. 704. 
8 Sprachliche Untersaclungen eu Komer (Göttingen, 1916), p. 74. 
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dreamed of inserting it, it must have been there at the start. In an 
Addendum the author brushes off tkis evidence: “ Linguists have 
wrongly put trust in the reading of the papyrus.” Pasquali? 
chooses this es his second example, and says: “ Bastano tre novità di 
tal fatta a mosirzre che i papirl possono offrire lezioni superiori 
alla tradizione medievale e dalle quali nella tradizione medievale non 
è rimasta traccia.’ He then adds haf a dozen other examples and 
refers to a goodly number collected by others. 

There is a needless effor; (pp. 70-71) to show that the sound 
represented by ¢ was lost at an early date in Ionia. Then follows 
an inference that A442 containing und’ of is Homeric. Wacker- 
nagel!? has shown that even in the 5th century no Ionian would 
talk that way. 

The author sheres with Wilamowitz!! a belief that Aristarchus’ 
error of not recognizing an obsolete to«e “he spoke" in 7 203 led 
him into the furzher error o? athetizing y 31-33. Wilamowitz is 
content to be merely pontifical: “Dass er in Wahrheit ein sehr altes 
Wort strich, konnte er nicht wohl wissen, aber wir wissen es.” The 
author undertakes (p. 116, n.) to prove the existence of icxw “ to 
speak” by the “related (èv) iomo which occurs in Homer.” There is 
no “coro. The author has got hold of èvi-oreiy, the aorist of &-érw, . 
the subjunctive of which &i-orw oeeurs. He finds it curious that 
Bechtel 1? and Chantraine 1° should “ have been led astray by Aris- 
tarchus.” I go elong with them. 

Finally there is (p.63) confusion of seca and writing. The 
noises. Homer made sounded just as sweet as they did sound, no 
matter how they were recorded. Through the 6th and 5th centuries 
the Ionians, as their insevipticns show, wrote EO for whatever noise 
resulted from the contraction of the noises symbolized by E and O; 
only about 400 B.C. did they start using EY to represent this 
sound. When & choice between the contracted and uncontracted 
sounds was open to him, Homer, one may believe, was guided by 
his likes and dislikes for certain sequences of noises (euphony). 
That has nothirg to do with the way they were represented in 
writing. 

Such views oi language make it easier to understand how the 
author can attribute the Iliad and/or the Odyssey to one poet. 


G. M. BoLLING. 


Oxio STATE UNIVERSITY. 


F. A. Lepper. Trajan’s Parthian War. London, Geoffrey Cumber- 
lege, Oxford Univ. Press, 1948. Pp. xv + 224; map. $5.00. 


The triumphent expedition of Trajan, which carried the limits of 
the Roman empire to the greatest extent they ever reached, has 
naturally engag=d the interest of modern historians, attracted by the 


? Storia della tradizione e critica del testo (Firenze, 1934), p. 242. 
19 Op. cit., pp. 107-109. 

11 Die Heimkes ir des Gdysseus (Berlin, 1927), p 

12 Lerilogus zu Homer (Halle a.d. S., 1914), p. A 

13 Op. cit. (above, n. 81, p. 317. 
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importance of the operaticn and the problems posed by a fragmen- 
tary and contradictory tradition. In 1937 Julien Guey published in 
Bucharest an Essai sur la guerre parthique de Trajan which seru- 
tinized the sources so assiduously that one’s first reaction is surprise 
to find arother monograrh on the same subject following it so 
. shortly. But tha atthor’s preface makes it clear that his purpose 
is not to do’ Guey’s work all over again. Rather this book is an 
extensive review and critique of Guey and of Longden’s account 
of the Farthian war, both in an article in J.E.S. for 1931 and five 
years later in Volume XI of the Cambridge Ancient History. As a 
statement of the problem end an investigatior of specific questions 
it deserves the heartiest commendation. 

After an introduetion which gives a very good résumé of ‘the 
ancient and modern authorities, Part I deals with the chronological 
problem. This is an examination of the literary sources, combined 
with an assembly of the evidence of coins and inscriptions. In the 
first category chief attention is given to John Malalas who dates the 
third earthquake at Antiozh on Sunday, December 18, 115. We 
know that Trajan spent the winter at Antioch between the capture 
of Batnae and the campaign against Adiabene. If Malalas is right 
that the great earthquake during Trajan’s visit was in the winter of 
115/16, the war occupied three campaigns and Ctesiphon was not 
captured until 116, which is the theory of Guey which Longden 
rejects. Malalas calculated by the 164th year of Antioch, the second 
year of Trajan’s stay there, and the consulship of M. Pedo Ver- 
gilianus. The elements of this compound date are consistent except 
for the day of the week, which is wrong. Unconvincing attempts 
have been made to explain this error, in the: belief that the whole 
compound date must stand or fall together. Longden rejects the 
explanations and the date. Lepper argues that the various elements 
come from different sources; if these elements are consistent the 
probability of correctness as a whole is increased, On the other hand, 
a single inconsistent elemen; does not necessarily vitiate the whole, 
since it may be derived from a bad source or may be merely one of 
Malalas’ characteristic blunders. Lepper therefore concludes that the 
day of the week is wrong but that the true date is, none the less, 
December 13, 115. This conclusion is the result of thirty-two pages 
of the most detailed scrutiny which is probably as sound an analysis 
of Malalas as ear be applied to that annoying author. It is ques- 
tionable how mueh his plausibility is inereased by the diseussion of 
his uses of the year of Antioch (taree righi, three wrong, ten 
suitable but impossible to verify) and of Macedonian months 
(twenty-seven suitable but impossible to verify). Lepper seems to 
hope that we will count the suitable instances to Malalas’ credit. I 
doubt if this is statistically admissible. Nonetheless, the chapter 
inspires much more confidence than. von Gutschmid’s postulate of 
three sources, or von Stauffenberg’s eihending away of difficulties, or 
Longden’s rejection of Malalas as hopeless. Hopeless he certainly 
is at times, but there are some fish in that muddy source and Lepper 
shows how a careful man may go about catching them. : 

The evidence of the coins and inscriptions is presented in two 
tables, one concerning the cate of the title * Optimus," the other 
that of “ Parthicus.” The tables would be easier to use if they did 
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not include material which is now out of Gate.or which is not really 
cogent, and if the veriods in the keys were not so hard to distinguish 
on the tables. For example, Strack’s “ Optimo Principi Coins” 
cited (“Nos. 78 f., 357 f£.) and dated 103-112 on Table I must be 
those pieces where the reverse has SPQR OPTIMO PRINCIPI but 
“Optimus” is not part of the title (Nos. 78-113, 116-163, 165-179, 
184-197, gold and silver; 257-438, brorze). But since the subject of 
Table I is the title “ Optimus " zhese are not pertinent. The imperial 
coins which really bear on the question are Strack’s No. 218-260, 
gold and silver; 448-479, bronze, where the obverse inscription has 
TRAIANO OPTIMO. The evidence of these coins on the question of 
the date is not shown in the table at all. Since they are all associated 
with COS VI, they cannot have been earlier than 112. Since Nos. 
171-197, 202-217a, 261f., 418-440 have COS VI but not “ Optimus,” 
it is reasonable to put these issues besween January 1, 112 and the 
conferring of the new title, which would provide a suitable body of 
coinege if the date is the autumn of 114 (p. 38). The imperial 
coinage, then, condrms the inscriptions, but I do not see how the 
reader could make that out from Table I. 

E. A. Sydenharis monograph, The Coinage of Caesarea in Cap- 
padocia (London, 1933), should be cited in this connection. The 
types dated by tke sixth consulship only are 39 in number: & tri- 
drachms, 22 didrachms, 9 drachms. If the minor varieties are con- 
solidated, there are 3 types of tridrachm, 14 of didrachm, 7 of 
drachm. OZ these none of the tridrachms, 6 didrachms, and 5 
drachms have * Optimus" in the title. But a drachm of TR POT 
XVIII (p. 65, Nc. 189) does rot have it. Since the date runs from 
December 10, 114, and the die may have been sunk in anticipation of 
the event, this makes no serious problem for the conferring of 
* Optimus ” in the fall of 114. No coin of Caesarea bears the title 
“ Parthieus." Inspection of all the Caesarean issues suggests that 
the issue of tridrachms, begun in 98, had ceased by 114, with the 
didrachms somewaat decreased and the drachms increased between 
the fall of 114 and February 116. In 116 and 117 the mint was 
apparently idle. All this sheds some light on the financing of Trajan’s 
operations in the north. It is not without interest to remark that 
the title “ Optimus” oceurs very rarely from any of the northern 
mints except Caesarea (only Amastris and Heraclea so far as I 
know) and “ Parthicus” never, whereas both titles are found in the 
south. It certainly seems as though the center of activity had shifted 
away from the north before “ Optimus” was conferred. Of course, 
all the northern eoins except those of Caesarea are of bronze, and 
bronze is primarily civil and not military money. An increase in 
issues of bronze, therefore, does not give direct evidence that there 
were soldiers in tue region to he paid, nor does the cessation of such 
issues necessarily mean that the soldiers have moved away. Such 
phenomena might be, and gererally are, quite independent of any 
military movements. But the presence of an army does have an 
inevitable effect cn the tempo of business, and when it moves away 
the bronze alreacy in circulation may be sufficient for the reduced 
needs of the civilians. Granted the known presence of Trajan’s army 
in northern Asia Minor, the frequency of issues without “ Optimus ” 
and the seareity of those with that title may fairly be taken as evi- 
dence that the army had left before the title was conferred. 
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In the section on chronology all the problems are exhaustively 
discussed whether they are capable of solution or not. The resultant 
conclusions are given on pp. 95f The merit of the pages preseding 
is that they supersede all previous treatments and furnish a basis 
on which any future evicenee may be judged—and new evidence, 
epigraphieal and numismatic, does still appear from time to time. 

The section on strategy and'topography is not so complete, but 
more original and more important. The first large question is what 
to do about the year 115, which is full of imperial salutations but 
very ba-e of recorded everts. Fc- the silence of the literary sources 
there is no cure, but Lepper has resorted to a detailed study of the 
Eastern limes, and has advanced the attractive theory that 115 was 
spent by Trajan in establishing the frontier on the general line 
later restored by Diocletian. He believes that the importance of that 
work was so generally felt as amounting to a settlement of the 
Eastern question that the triumphal quality of the year is explained, ` 
though ts incidents are lost. The loss is no cause for surprise con- 
sidering the state o2 the iradition; there is reason to believe that 
there was once an extended account by Arrian. As to the campaign 
of 116, it is suggested that the attack on Adiabene and the capture 
of Ctesiphon may have been “two almost distinct and independent 
consequences of the arrangements of 115.” This is certainly not 
made impossible by the sources, and it allows us to retain the evi- 
dence fcr Trajan’s using of the Euphrates route. If the movements 
were simultanecus the advantage of speed may have compensated 
for the difficulties of the desert. {Lepper does not say that they were 
simultaneous, but if Adiabene was finished before the march to 
Ctesiphcn began I am still doubtful whether a shift to the Euphrates 
can be eceounted for by any facts we possess.) 

To the argument that Trajan annexed all of Armenia in 114/15 
a serap of evidence may be. added from Procopius (VIII, 2, 16% who 
reports a tradition that detachments under Trajan were stationed 
east of Trapezus as far as the Lazi and Sanigae, that is, all along 
the coast flanking Armenia Major, affording exactly the kind of 
protecticn that Lepper considers practicable. "y 

As to Mesopotamis, his basic hypothesis is that it was bounded on 
the south by a Ene running from the Chabores to Singara, and that 
at no tme did it include Parapotamia, west of the Euphrates, 
Adiabeno, east of the Tigris, or Babylonia to the south. The organ- 
ization cf the provinee of Mesopotamia was the achievement of 115 
of which the advances of the next year were no necessary part, what- 
ever their cause. Dura in Parapolamia, being outside this frontier, 
may then have deen ceded to Parthamaspaies at his eoronation in 
116/17, and the Roman withdrawal from it need not by any. 
means imply an intent to abandon Mesopotamia, as Rostovtzeff has 
argued cn the basis of an inscription which gives specific record of 
‘that withdrawal... This has the advantage of explaining the single 
piece of epigraphical evidence without necessitating an entire reversal 
of the conception of Trajan’s policy in his last year. But Lepper's 
suggestion that Dura may have participated in the revolt of 116 
and been pillaged in consequence is quite unnecessary. The sole 
instance of pillage is the removal of the doors from a small temple 
which had to be replaced after the Romans left. All the other 
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evidence points to an unbroken continuance of normal civie life. 
There is nothing ts show that the Romans did not take the doors for 
use in some other structure in the town—a proceeding likely enough 
in country where wood is so scarce, whereas the supposition that they 
left town carrying the doors with them is obviously a shaky one. Nor 
is it likely that the Romans pillaged Dura and left it because “ this 
city, which was not so much a stronghold as a trading-post, might 
not have seemed worth retaining.” We know very little of its value 
as a trading-post in the second century, but that it was an effective 
stronghold its history in the zhird century clearly shows. On the 
other hand, its peaceful cession to Parthamaspates would fit the rest 
of the evidence very well. Lepper’s hypothesis has a great deal to 
commend it. 

It is important to the theory that Trajan’s chief motive was 
desire for a permanent frontier to show that the war was pre- 
meditated. Lepp=r’s conscience, however, forces him to conclude 
that, in spite of the conviction of some earlier scholars, there is no 
real evidence of premeditation as ye; available. Here he eould get 
important support from the silver coins of the East. Both in 
Cappadocia and in Syria the activity of the mints is worth studying. 
Caesarea had long been used for the issue of didrachms, drachms, 
and hemidrachms. Under Vespasian there had been 5 types of the 
first, 6 of the second, 3 of the third. The reign of Titus seems to 
have produced only a single type of hzmidrachm, but under Domitian 
there were 9 types of didracam, thougk only one drachm and no 
hemidrachm. So far there is no cause for surprise, but the year’s 
reign of Nerva produced 12 types of didrachms, and by 114 Trajan 
had struck 11 types of didrachms, § of drachms, one hemidrachm, 
and 6 types of tridrachms designed to take the place of the tradi- 
tional Asiatic eistophorus. Clearly Trajan had inherited from Nerva 
a policy of increased production in Cappadocia. One does not think: 
of Nerva as an expansionist, but we really know nothing at all about 
his policy in Asia. Of course, the issue of silver money at a mint 
other than Rome is not an infallible sign of preparation for war, 
but that is an explanation that must not be overlooked. For Trajan’s 
performance at Caesarea entirely suits the theory that his silver was 
military money. Not only does the supply dry up when the northern 
campaign is over, as already remarked, but there are two things 
which make it apparent that the issues had imperial and not merely 
local significance. The first is the appearance of Arabia as a type 
with COS V at Caesarea simultaneously with its appearance at 
Rome, and certainly it must have had a strange look to the Cap- 
padocians. The second is tha: the Cappadocian silver does actually 
leave its proper territory, ard turns up in surprising quantity in 
Syria (Dura Firal Report, VI, p. 204). Since Syria had an abund- 
ance of silver of its own, the obvious exvlanation of the intrusion is 
the military one, and if soldiers did transport the silver of Caesarea 
there is no reason to doubt taat they were intended to do so. It is 
a principle not always recognized that money for a campaign is 
used for the preliminaries as well as for the actual fighting, and that 
the pattern of a perfectly planned campaign would be a significant 
inerease of production before the outbreak of hostilities, with a 
decrease thereafter and a return to normal when the war is over. 
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This is just what we find at Caesarea except that no one, so far as 
I know, has ever suggested that preparations for war were begun 
under Nerva. . 

The situation in Syria is similar and without any unexpected 
elemente. There Nerva struck only one type of tetradrachm whereas 
before 114 Trajan struck 23! Much the commonest are the three 
issues o2 110/11, ana there is a marked falling off in 115-117. He 
did not use the mint of Cyprus for silver as the Flavians had, nor 
did he strike bronze there until his sixth consulship, so that no 
general :nerease of business of th» Near Hast is to be assumed. On 
the other hand, he s22ms to have used Tyre as well as Antioch (at 
least he struck Tyrian types) ani Newell has shown that. Wroth's 
No. 154 of 107/3 was struck in Egypt—an unexplained intrusion of 
good silver into the territory of base. All this is clearly preparation 
for something, and if not for the war which actually followed. then 
for what? f 

Lepper gives a good summary cf his conclusions at the end. 
While much is of necessity hypozhetical, it is the most perstasive 
reconstrcetion of motives and strategy that has yet appeared, and 
solidly based on the painstaking analysis cf the preceding chapters. 


ALFRED R. BELLINGER. 
YALD UNIVERSITY. : 


` 


Frmprica SOLMSEN. Hesiod and Aeschylus. Ithaca, N. Y., Cornell 
University Press, 1949. Pp. ix +230. $3.00. (Cornell Studies 
in Classical Philology, Vol. XXX.) 


: The debt of Aeschv:us to Hesiod, as well as to Homer and Solon 
and other poets, has always been realized, through never thoroughly 
explored yet only a just appreciation of the debt ean enable us to 
measure ihe originality of Aeschylus. Professor Solmsen’s careful 
study is sherefore most welcome; it gces far toward providing the 
reader w-th the necessary orientation. One has the feeling tha; the 
development of Greek poetry moves with the gradual but imevizable 
power of an incoming tide, the waves now creeping forward, now 
retreating, but at last gathering in full flood the sum of many minor 

ains. 

5 Something of this impression may ke felt also in the movement of 
thought cf Solmsen's book. It does not set forth at the start a 
thesis to ke defended, but poses problems, suggests answers or hypo- 
theses, considers alternatives, moves or to new problems, qua_ifies 
statements or concedas rival explanations, achieves new vantage 
points, ard pauses from time to time fo survey the territory gained. 
As to certain prior assumptions he does not so much argue a case 
as indicate briefly his own position, letting the sequel show that it 
provides 2 consistent explanation of the facts: thns he sits locsely 
to the Hcmerie question, but appears to he a tacit chorizontist; he 
accepts beth the Thesgony and the Works and Days as poems by 
Hesiod (snd as composed in that order); he eactiously distinguishes 
the original text of Hesiod from later accretions; he deals with the 
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text tradition of the various poets and with proposed emendations 
judiciously and with tact. In considering these matters and the 
larger issues of sukstarce and thought he naturally draws on a very 
considerable modern literature, and seems to have overlooked few 
pertinent recent works. {He might, however, have used J. A. K. 
Thomson, “ The Religious Background of the Prometheus Vinctus,” 
H. §. C. P., XXXI [1920], pp. 1-37.) A valuable part of his work 
consists in sober and acute comment, offered with a pleasing mingling 
of modesty and independence, on the interprétations of previous 
seholars, sometimes in the text, more often in the 857 footnotes. 

To eritieize here in detail so intricata a mass of material would be 
impossible; suffice it to say that the reviewer finds Solmsen's major 
observations both valid anc illuminating, and would venture to 
disagree with him on only a few minor points. It is more profitable 
to attempt to call attention to some of the chief points made in the 
book. 

Hesiod knew parts of Homer, but perhaps not all the “late” 
parts; he is more systematic, less static, in his theology than Homer, ` 
whose chief contribution to the ideas that interested Hesiod are the 
eminence of Zeus, the division of provinces among three gods (in 
the “late” Apate. IL, XV, 185-195), and the abode of Cronus and 
other Titans in Tartarus. It is Hesioc who works out the succession 
of three generations of divinities (Uranus and Gaea, Cronus, Zeus), 
and who distinguishes powers of good and evil among previous ideas 
and abstractions; some are now associated with Zeus by his “ be- 
getting” or “ winning" or “hcnoring” them. Groups of beings are 
differentiated and acquire personality (Titans, Muses, etc.). Earlier 
stories are manipulated by Hesiod in order to enhance the power of 
Zeus: Prometheus, the fates of the children of the Titans, and the 
victory of Zeus over the Titans. The marriages of Zeus and his 
children are essential to the new world order; for the Theogony 
begins as cosmology but passes into. the realm of ethics, as old and 
new figures are joined. Mnemosyne is “the first divine incarnation 
of a spiritual power as such ” (p. 70), anc like other Hesiodie beings 
derives her statu: not from genealogy but from intrinsic worth. 
Thus Hesiod is both original and conservative: “his history of the 
gods culminates in the ascendency of Zeus, but it provides for the 
incorporation and integration of some older forces and deities—those 
whose character allowed it—into the new dispensation” (p. 75), a , 
point important to remember in considering the conclusion of the 
Eumenides. 

The Works an3 Days, though less abstruse than the Theogony, 
includes genealogioal speculaticn, as the Theogony includes the world 
of the present; a speech, not a nerrative, it consists largely in 
Homeric paraenesis, utilizing es a mative the good kind of Eris, not 
merely the evil Eris of the earlier poem. In dealing with the problem 
of evil the »oet is still a misogynist, and therefore a fatalist, in 
viewirg the evils brought by Woman; but some freedom of the will 
is to be discerned in the picture of the Five Ages. If Hesiod is 
not # social reformer, and accepts tke peasant’s hard lot, he craves 
justice, and believes that the rewards of hybris and of dike are to 
be reckoned with, though diffizult to discern; Dike finds a place in 
the family of Zeus, and not the evils. Thus the poet is not a complete 
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pessimist; and the concern of Zeus with human justice, an idea 
peus found in Homer, “is the poet Hesiod's great contribution 
. to Greek humanism” (p. 96). 

“An important link between the thought of Hesiod and that of 
Aeschylus is Solon, who added to his personal observation of the 
questionable value of wealth gaized unjustly a reading of Hesiod; 
for “the relationship which Hesiod had established between hy ybris, 
' wealth, the punishment of Zeus. and Ate had become canonical” 
(p. 109). Solon, to be sure, placed a new emphasis, in his first elegy, 
on Hope, and on the uncertainty of the end given by God (Zeus cr 
Moira); thus his belief in just retribution is qualified, at least for 
some sectors of experience. Elsewhere, especially in his third Elegy. he 
draws similar conclusions for the city; now it is not the spontaneous 
act of Zeus but the “immanent causality ” of Dike that avenges, and’ 
Solon’s pedigree of evils substitutes the present tense for the aorist 
appropriate to Hesiod’s genealogical account. Here we’ meet em- 
pirical laws, a regular sequence of political development: in a word, 
the germ of a science of polities. Like Hesiod, Solon does not 
introduce hybris and koroa into vae Greek pantheon, for they are 
the result of human activity; but Dike and Eunomie, who in Hesiod 
are sisters, are taken over, together with Eirene, only partly secu- 
larized. They provide a religious sanction for those political activities 
ot Polos which sought by moderation to g-ve effect to justice and 
order, 

Solmsen devotes his last hundred pages to Aeschylus, naturzlly 
dealing chiefly with the Promethcia and the Eumenides. In setting 
forth the conflict of Zeus end Prometheus, Aeschylus uses Hesiod’s 
conception of the three generations o? divinities, and some of the 
Hesiodie accretions: the delivery of Prometheus by Heracles, end 
the last revolt of Typhoeus against Zeus; nct the interpolated Metis 
episode (127; 161; Theog. 886-900), but rether (with Pindar) the 
danger to the security of Zeus ir his contemplated marriage with 
Thetis. Hesiod, despite his concern with Dike, does not apply the 
conception of justice to the Prometheus myta; Aeschylus is troubied 
by the antinomy of the might of Zeus and the injustice of Zeus to 
Prometheus and to man. Tke Zeus of P. V. is not so much a political 
figure as an angry individual, inaccessible to Peitho and to pity. 
The Prometheus is cunning: though the Hesiodic tale of the tricking 
of Zeus at the sacrifice is ignored, the story of the second outwitting 
in the theft of fire and the foundirz of human crafts and civilization 
are stressed in order to give Prom=theus tragic dignity, and in order 
to enhance the contrast between man’s primitive insignificance and 
his present estate. Thus from Hesiod’s few lines on the punishment 
of Prometheus grows the vision of Aeschylus. Yet the Zeus of this 
play is not at ali the Zeus of the Suopliants, the Persians, and the 
Oresteia, stable, just, the vindicator of justice; nor, it should be 
added, is there here any ethical conception of man. In short, this 
is not yet a moral universe, but ratte- the arena of conflict from 
which emerges secular and technical achievement. Prometheus, too, 
though “ philanthropie, ” errs through self-righteousness, so that like 
certain other Aeschylean trilogies “the Prometheia begins with the 
conflict of parties both of waom are guilty of excess, and can achieve. 
a final harmony only through concessions on both sides. We are 
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lamentably ignoran; of most of the details in the sequel; but it 
seems clear that, whereas Hesiod thought of the ordeal of Prometheus 
as eternal, and an interpolator attributes the delivery of Prometheus 
through Heracles to the desire cf Zeus to honor his son (Theog. 530 
ff.), Aeschylus shows at the outset of the P. Solutus a milder Zeus 
who has already released the Titans and who is capable of making 
further concessions. So it appears that Aeschylus accepts from 
Hesiod the idea of a powerful but immoral Zeus only for the initial 
stage of his reign, and sees divine justice emerging in divine history, 
as in the Humenides and indeed in Athenian history justice was 
hardly won; Solmsen thinks it not too hazardous to suppose that 
the trilogy showed a corresponding enhancement of human dignity 
and morality (p. 154). Aeschylus has carried further than Hesiod 
‘ the Hesiodie pattern of divine growth and reconciliation. 

The new spirit is manifested in the handling of the crisis of the ' 
Olympian dynasty. From the seheme of the three divine generations 
and from the idea of vengeance and the Erinyes and of curses to 
be found there, Aeschylus interpolated the curse of Cronus on Zeus 
when he fell (cf. similar curses in the stories of the Labdacidae and 
the Atridae). But though tyrannical Zevs and his hybristie ceeds 
are not immune tc vengeence, all tradition testifies to his escape and 
the stability of his reign. The danger of Zeus Aeschylus attributes 
to the self-willed character of his carly reign, his escape to its 
changed policy, which nullifies the curse of Cronus. So here, as in 
the Eumenides, Dike supersed2s the Erinyes. Since the new idea 
does not play a part in the Theban trilogy, nor in any other (unless 
in & different sense) except the Oresteia, the question arises whether 
the poet worked from the exploration of the form of the trilogy to 
the perception thai Homer and Hesiod illustrated them, or whether 
the substance and ideas of these poets prompted the construction of 
the trilogy. Solmsen suggests shat both trends interacted; he refers 
to other “third plays” ending in reconeilation, peace, persuasion, 
and divine intervention, The cardinal instance, of course, is the. 
Eumenides, which ends “undar the auspices of divine Justice, a 
Justice whose significance increased for Aeschylus when he became 
convinced that the right order which the gods established on Earth 
was the same one that had saved their own government from a fatal 
crisis and impending catastrophe” (p. 177). To this play the final 
chapter is devoted. 

Here again we contemplate “old gods” and “new gods.” But 
Aeschylus, and not Hesiod, makes the Erinyes the “ daughters of 
Night.” In Hesicd, Night is mother of various Evils, while the 
Erinyes spring from the blood of Uranus at the time of the attack 
of Cronus; in other words, they arise at the first act that calls for 
their activity and a father’s curse on his son. The Erinyes of 
Aeschylus stand for a certain kind of “order” or “law,” but only 
by the merciless perseention of evil-doers; his sense of a conflict 
between them and the new moral order of Zeus is due less to his 
awareness of any acute contrast between a matrilinear and a patri- 
linear organization of society and economic implications {pace G. 
Thomson) than to his brooding on Hesiod. The conflict is not definite 
in the Agamemnon and the Libation Bearers, though their choruses 
prepare us for the changed view of the moral standing of Orestes, 
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contrasted with that o2 Clytemnestra, that comes out in the Ewmeni- 
des. Solmsen takes a more syrepathetie view than many scholars 
of the arguments and “hard reesoning” of the last play. The tie 
vote of the jury is indeed a maximum recognition of the claims of 
the Eriny2s, in a democratic process; and at last they are persuaded 
and incorporated in tke new ordar, nc; crushed. Inclusion of older 
deities in the dispensat:on of Zeus wzs a Hesiodic pattern of thought; 
but Aeschylus goes furzher in showing that the Erinyes have actually 
a moral funetion and a “capacity for spiritual assimilation” (p. 
199). So as Semnai, o: Eumenides, ther become beneficent as well as 
dreadful, and extend their province t» include all human affairs. 
(In the Prometheia, one might zay that Zeus stooped to conquer; 
here the Erinyes do likewise.) 

The founding of th» Areopagus is represented by the poet as 
raising Athens to a new political and moral status; Athena herself 
says as much in her sclemn and beautiful charge to the citizens, in 
which she invokes the Solonian " mean," supported by awe. “ The 
whole passage is the last great apotheozis of Dike in Greek poetry ” 
(p. 211); and the Erimyes, now spirits both stern and kindly, sing 
their song of benedieton. The family feud has been resolved by 
being transferred to the polis, which is immune from the curses and 
the fates cf individuals; or, in other terms, the antagonism between 
Hesiod’s “Children of Night” end the younger gods has been 
restated by being embodied in Athenian institutions and morality. 
Aeschylus does not shift or confuse tke issue by using Athens to solve 
the problem; rather he shows that divine justice may operate through 
human agencies, Hesiod has inccrpcrated basie social and political 
values in the family of Zeus; Solon has investigated hybris and ate 
in personal life and dikz in the cc:nmurity; Aeschylus exhibits these 
forces at work in society, showing Dike not only as punishing the 
guilty individual but as preserving the city. 

Such are some of the points made by Solmsen in the course of his 
stimulating book. There are many more, doubtless some of them 
quite as important as taose here selectel for mention. Possibly the 
author’s absorption in Hesiod has eclipsed the still greater figure of 
Homer; yet it remains true that Aeschylus could not have digested 
the temache of the greet banquet as he did without the services of 
Hesiod. Here, at any rate, is another zook worthy to stand beside ` 
the author's Plato's Theology (Cornell Studies, Vol. XXVII [1942]). 


WILLIAM C. GREENE. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


Grores Karo. Greek Personality în Archaic Sculpture. Cambridge, 
Mass., published fcr Oberlin Colleze by Harvard University 
Press, 1948, Pp. xvi + 343; 32 pls. $4.00. (Martin Classical 
Lectures, XL) , 

This book is a masterpiece. Itis the mature fruit of a long life 


of a scholar who for maay years Las lived among and for the study 
of the works of early Greek art, which ne discusses here. He sees 
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seulpture as the reflection of personalities whose character and ideas 
are expressed in them. Although many excellent books and papers 
have appeared in the last fifty years in the previously neglected 
field oZ archaic art this is the first comprehensive study of the whole 
development from the Mycenean age to the geometric, the Oriental- 
izing, the Daedalic, to the sixth century archaic period. It is also 
the first time that in each period the various geographical regions 
are clearly and convincingly distinguished from one another, not only 
Dorie, Ionic, Atti», but also Cifferent cities and landscapes, like 
Argos from Corinth, Sicyon, and Laconia; the Cyclades from Samos 
and Miletus from Ephesos and Chios. All older attempts in this 
direction are here surpassed. Further investigations and excavations 
may bring modifications, but certainly no decisive changes. The most 
outstanding books in this field, like the admirable Kouroi by Gisela 
Richter, do not take into account the regional differences, or deal, 
like the Kouroi and the Archaic Attic Gravestones by the same 
author in the same series of Martin Classical Lectures (Vol. X), 
with just one group of monuments from one place. In Karo’s book 
we have a synthesis which only a life-long study and devotion could 
produce. 

Each period and each group is characterized with concise and 
striking words. The earliest phase of Greek sculpture is seen in the 
mainland Myceneen art with its already truly Hellenic feeling for 
tectonic values, structure, and proportions in contrast to the pictorial 
expression of fugitive movements in the Cretan-Minoan art. It 
follows the geometric style with its tense vitality bound by stern 
discipline (Ch. II). The Qrientalizing period in the late eighth 
century produced a new Greek personality, when imported oriental 
works and travel to foreign ecuntries released new creative forces 
in the Greek artist. Eastern Ionia, Dorian mainland, Crete, and 
Attica react in characteristic and diverse manner (Ch. III). This 
period is less homogeneous than the preceding or following period, 
according to the stronger or lesser resistance to the foreign influence. 
An unimpaired purely Greek style is found only in the so-called 
Daedalid style of the seventh century. Its chief characteristic is 
an austere purity, and the artists were probably mostly Dorians 
(Ch. IV). The earliest great statue, dedicated to Artemis by 
Nikandre of Naxos at Delos, the bronze figures of Apollo, Artemis, 
and Leto at Drercs, in the sphyrelaton technique, that is thin bronze 
plates riveted over a wooden core, and the sculptures from Prinias, 
both in Crete, are the most important examples. 

The archaic sculpture in a narrower sense, that of the sixth cen- 
tury, is treated in the three main chapters on Dorian, Ionian, and 
Attic Sculpture ‘Chs. V-VII, pp. 103-281). It is the period of 
the Kouros. Karo shows how the Dorian Argive Twins, Kleobis and 
Biton, all “brawn and muscle” over a powerful skeletal structure, 
are charged with intense force (p.109). The Ionian Naxian Kouros 
is less heavy (p. 184). The Samian Kouroi have a smoothly polished 
surface showing that the Ionian artists were interested more in the 
outward aspect of the human forms (pp.199f.). The Attie Kouroi 
are pictures of th» wealthy Eupatrids, the well-born landowners and 
aristocrats (pp. 250 ff.), as Gisela Richter had already seen. Similar 
differences appear in all other subjects. The pedimental reliefs 
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from the temple of A-temis in Corzyra refleet the artistic develop- 
ment of its mother zitz Corinth (pp. 112 ff.), while the poros pedi- 
ments from the Aeropolis are typically Attic with their feeling for 
monumentality and vitality in the figures of Heracles, monsters, and 
beasts and their advarée in plastic values (pp. 244 ff.). New dis- 
coveries like the finds from Perachora are given their place in the 
history of art (pp. 129 ff.). Others, long known, are assigned with 
good reasons to a definite place, like the Hera from her temple in 
Olympia to Corinth (pp. 127 f.). The female statues also reflect the 
different spirit of th» differenz regions. The Hera offered by 
Cheramyes in the Heraeum of Samos, dated 570-560, shows a 
gracious elegance in th» Eastern Tonian style (pp. 201 f.), while the 
Attic Korai from the Acropolis, £Ithough dressed in Ionian fashion, 
are more robust, serene, and self-assured (pp. 263 ff.). The draped 
figures of a standing zoung man ir Samos and the seated statues 
of the Sacred Way which led from Miletus to the sanctuary of 
Apollo at Didyma are semi-oriental in their “lordly relaxation,” 
their immobility, swatted in drapery thai hides their flabby forms 
(pp. 210 ff.). 

Karo ends with the “Kritios ” hoy wko embodies Attic personality 
uniting “Ionian grace and Doriar szgility" at the decisive moment 
of Greek history. A revolution in Hellenic and specially Attic 
temperament is reflected in the artistic change which led to the 
gravity and seriousnass of the Classical Period. 

It is certain that im such a comprehensive book opinions are 
expressed which will nct be shared by everybody. The reviewer, for 
example, does not believe that the Nike by Paionios was made 
around 425 (p.2231. The Temple of Zeus in Olympia got its 
acroterion certainly soon after the building was finished, and the 
well-preserved Nike, carried by the pillar in whose inscription this 
acroterion is mentioned, belongs aeeordirg to its style to around 
450 B.C. The treasury of Siphnos must not be dated around 525 
(p. 232), Zor the Siphnians lost their wealth in that year, and the 
rich and elaborate decoration needed ‘a number of years to be 
finished. Thus 535-525 is a better date. Karo accepts the interpre- 
tation of Buschor fcr zhe small relief with the quaint device of a 
building in the center of a poros ‘pediment as Achilles lying in 
ambush for Troilos (p.245). I am convinced that it represents a 
procession in honor cf Athena and an old Sanctuary, not a fountain 
house. The olive tree voints to the sanctuary of Pandrosos. The 
foundations between the Parthenon and the Erechtheum are no more 
to be considered the Hekatompedon cr old temple (p.246). The 
investigations of Schucahardt and Dirsmcor have shown that it is 
the Peisistratid temple, while the Hekatompedon, to which the well- 
known groups of the twa lions over a bull, the Herakles-Triton, and 
the “benign triple morster” belong, was probably situated where 
now the Perthenon stands. The “monster” may be Nereus, the old 
man of the sea, who can change to water, fire, birds, or snakes, 
indicated as his attributes. He is dated by Karo “before 560” 
(p. 248), while the lioress with the bull calf which belongs to the 
rear pediment of the same temple, is dated about 580 (p.249). 
The right date for al these seulpiures is about 575-565. The 
Antenor Kore is dated with Payne too early in 530 (p. 267). Not 
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‘only because the marble pediment figures of the Apollo temple in 
Delphi, dated around 515, are similar, but since after 510 Antenor 
worked the tyrannicides in Athens, I think that 520 is a better date. 

I have found no mistakes, not even in the footnotes, which give 
well chosen bibliographies. There is some inconsistency in quoting ' 
Thieme-Beeker, Kiinstlerlextkon, with cr without author, with 
Roman or Arabie numbers. Example p. 317, note 137, where the 
same reference for Theopropos is given twice in different forms. 

An index (pp. 335-343) adds to the usefulness. The price is very 
moderate. The illustrations are small but excellently reproduced. 
The selection is good but restricted, probably in order to hold the 
price down. Karo’s wish “an entire volume of plates would have 
been desirable” (Preface, p. xii) is more than justified. If a 
volume of plates could be added the usefuiness of the book would be 
enhanced, and it could be used by many more groups of readers 
who do not have a library at hend. 

MARGARETE BIEBER. 

COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


E. A. Lows. Codices Latini Antiquiores. A Palaeographical Guide ` 
to Latin Manuscripts Prior to the Ninth Century. Part IV: 
Italy: Perugia—Verona. Oxford, Clarendon Press; London, 
Geoffrey Cumberlege, 1347. Pp. xxviii +40; manuscript 
facsimiles. $28. 


Professor Lowe’s monumenial survey of all Latin manuscripts 
prior to the ninth century has now reached the fourth volume. The 
enthusiastic praise which the most competent critics have given to 
previcus volumes could hardly be surpassed by anything that might 
be said about the present one, were it not for the important intro- 

. duction by whiean it is prefeced. In this introduction Professor 
Lowe not only gives a comprehensive critical survey of the manu- 
script material presented in Volumes I, III and IV—the bulk of 
what has survived of early Italian book production—, but also sets 
forth, with exemolary lucidity, the principles by which he has been 
guided in his difficult task. These principles are of the greatest 
general importance not only for the specializing palaeographer, but 
for every scholer who has to consult ancient manuscripts. The 
classical scholar in particular, who counts many of these manu- 
scripts among Lis most venerable treasures, will find an almost 
inexhaustible source of information and stimulation in these pages, 
in which for the first time the manifold problems of our codices 
antiquissimi are discussed by a scholar whose knowledge of early 
Latin palaeography is unrivalled among contemporaries. 

The introduction opens modestly with a partial review of the 
classification of scripts and their nomenclature. Lowe frankly 
confesses the diffculty of applying the terms “ cursive minuscule ” 
and “Pre-Caroline minuscule” to certain Italian scripts of the 
seventh and eighth centuries. In fact, he says, it is a matter of 
degree. Quite different, however, is the case of half-uncial. This 
term, too, is difficult to define, and Lowe, in his handlist of half- 
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uncial manuseripis, vas wisely content with a “rough rule.” Yet: 
it is clearly a script sui generis, as Lowe convineingly argues from 
its definite place in the Turonian “hierarchy of scripts” and the 
rôle it has plaved es a model of Insular “ majuscule.” 

These preliminaries are followed by a discussion of some external 
features which are typical of Italian manuscripts of the early 
period. Together with the late E. K. Rand, Lowe has been among 
the first to realize the great practical importance of studying care- 
fully such seemingly irrelevant features as measurements, relation 
of writing-space to page, pricking, ruling, gathering, numbering of 
quatern:ons, besides the more literary feasure of spelling. Although 
Lowe is extremely cautious in his ecnelusions, he can make some 
points which open promising perspectives. He has, for example, 
observed that in mest of our earliest classical and biblical manu- 
scripts the writing-space tends te be square, and that in a consider- 
able number of Italian manuscripts from the fifth century onwards 
the over-all measurements and those of the writing-space are related 
to each other on the besis of a mean proportional. Another illumi- 
nating feature, the signes de renvoi, which are merely touched upon 
here, have been more frilly examined by the author in a fundamental 
- article,? which, I think, will soon become a classic in palaeographiesl 
literatura. - 

Since the pioneer werk of Traube end Lindsay, one of the chief 
tools of the palaeograpner has bezn the stady of abbreviations. The 
Insular abbreviation symbols in particular have challenged the wits 
of more than one sehola-. The fact that Bobbio ranks so prominently 
among early Italian ser-ptoria gives Lowe an opportunity to subject 
Franz Steffen’s theory of a Bobbiese origin of these symbols to a 
penetrating criticism. From a clear analysis of the facts and of 
the historical probabilities involve= tke Irish origin of these abbrevi- 
ations emerges as certain. 

Thus prepared, the suthor atte:ks the major problem of dating 
and loca:izing ancien’ manuscripts. Its importance for the classical 
student is obvious; the widely divergent datzs that have been assigned 
for example to the capital manuseripts of Virgil by scholars of fame 
are only too well remembered. Generations of scholars have labored 
to work out a chronolozy of these manuszripts based on objective 
criteria. The trouble is that there are so f2w. Yet, as Lowe insists, 
these are “the bory structure of the whole body of observation on 
which palaeographical judgments are based.” First of all it is 
necessary to put the available data on a safe footing, all the more 
so because even these few have sometimes keen doubted. Thus Lowe 
lays down some general principles. 

In my opinior the most important one is this: we may safely 
presume tha home and date of a maruscript to be that which is 
suggested by its continu2d preservaticn in a certain place, by tradi- 
tional connection with a particular p2rson, by subscriptions and 
eorrectiors, by its contents or other internal evidence, as long as 
these are not contraciefed by the character of its seript. Not to 
presume against the prima vista evidence (as has occasionally been 


1 Miscellanea Francesco Ehrle, IV (1924), pp. 34-61. 
? Miscellanea Giovanni Hercati, IV (1946), pp. 1-44. 
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done) is indeed good commonsense—provided that the palaeographi- 
eal test remains supreme. 

By applying this prineiple to the early Verona manuseripts, Lowe 
vindieates Traube's opinion that most of them are autochthonous, 
. although positive proof ean be furnished only for some limited 

Oups. 

More fundamental still is the principle that manuscripts which 
by a number of common featares are distinguished in space and 
time from other Enown comparable groups must be approximately 
of the same date and origin. 

Tc Bobbio alone applies the rule that Italian manuscripts with 
Insular features, and Insular manuscripts with Italian features, must 
be products of tkis scriptorium—the only one of Irish origin and 
with lasting Irish connections on Italian soil. 

Ir would be very wrong to think that these principles can be 
applied mechanically. “ By a swift and almost unconscious process,” 
Lows remarks, “ subjective impressions are referred to objective data 
that have been tested and integrated by experience, and from these 
they derive their authority.” This statement is an interesting contri- 
bution to the psychology of research—an avowal of the subtle inter- 
play of subjective and objective factors even where there is no room 
for the arbitrary. Literally the same migh: be said for example about 
textual criticism. This attitude is also a welcome reaction to one- 
sided “ objectiveness,” which ssems to me merely a particular form 
of the “ apathetic fallacy.” However, Lowe’s method of dating is not 
a tcol for the sorcerer’s apprentice. With due allowance for the 
imponderabiiia, there must always be a reasoned progress from the 
known to the unknown. The secret behind Lowe’s masterly handling 
of these instruments is his astounding familiarity with the material, 
combined with a rare gift of synthesis and a power, if I may say so, 
of guided intuition. To give just one example: the beautifal uncial 
of Verona XXVIII (26), Augustine, De Civitate Dei, impresses 
itself at onee on the sensitive eye of the palaeographer as a type of 
great antiquity; the subsequent discovery of a small, but telling 
deteil—a two-letter abbreviation for a nomen sacrum (IS for Iesus) 
—confirms the intuitive certainty that this is indeed one of our 
earliest specimens of Latin uncial. On a larger scale has Lowe’s 
method borne fruit in his list of uncial and half-uncial manuscripts 
thet have a claim to be Bobbiese; this is in fact the first sober list 
of such manuscripts, as against the indiscriminate attribution of 
early manuscripts to Bobbio which has so long been in vogue. 

In the light of his principles, Lowe ther musters the ancient Italian 
manuscripts in groups according to their seript. A date soon before 
527 is suggested for the Paris Prudentius in Rustie Capitals (Bibl. 
Nat. 8084) not only by the famous Mavortius subseription, but also 
by the contemporary uncial rubrics; 494 as terminus ante quem for 
the Mediceus of Virgil rests solely upon the authenticity of the 
Asterius subscription, but there is no valid reason for doubting it. 

Turning to uncial, Lowe refers to his list of “ milestones” and his 
. remarks on the dating of this seript in A Sixth Century Fragment of 

the Letters of Pliny the Younger (Washington, 1922). In the 
present introduction he gives merely a list of dated (and partly also 
localized) uneial manuscripts from Italy. To these he joins a group 
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that is. localized, but not dated; it centres round the Puteanus of 
Livy, a manuscript that was collated at Avellino near Naples. On 
palaeographical grounds, its script mast be of the fifth century, or. 
perhaps. even of the fourth; the same type of uncial is found in all 
our oldest Livy manuscripts except the Palatinus. : 

Italian half-uneial is best known from Verona; an important land- 
mark is the Sulpicius Severus written by Ursicinus in 517, and with 
it ean be classed a grovp of cognate manuscripts. There are similar 
groups in other centres. Quite & different type, however, is repre- 
sented by the other famous landmarz, the Basilican. Hilary, read at 
Cagliari (Sardinia) in 509/10. it seems unlikely that such perfect 
half-uneial should have been wriîten in a provincial scriptorium at 
so early a date. Perhaps the manuscript is African; if it was written 
in Sardinia, it might ke the work of an African scholar who took 
refuge there from the Vandal persecution. We are reminded of the 
perplexities of the historical background. 

A fascinating script that kas been little studied by previous 
scholars is quarter-uncial It cen be seen in numerous marginel 
glosses of ancient classizal manuscripts; a distinct variety is peculiar 
to three grammatical manuscripts (Probus, Sacerdos) which later 
were at Bobbio. Their'seript is tnmistakably of Italian type; this 
type of quarter-uncial seems to have.“ largely inspired the calli- 
graphy of early Irish minuscule.” The statement just quoted, which, 
so far as I know, is male here for the first time, is of great import- 
ance. It rectifies the traditional view that Irish minuseule is a mere 
development of Irish half-uncial, and thus accounts for the traces 
of cursive in Irish min3seule to which attention has been called by 
Lindsay. i 

If from these discussions, which are primarily of interest to the 
palaeographer, the classical and tiblicel scholar never returns with- 
out benefit, he will be immediately interested in the convincing 
refutation of the theory. proposed by R. Beer’ some thirty years ago 
and still widely accepted.on good faith, that a number of the books 
of Cassiodorus can be traced among the palimpsests of Bobbio. ‘As 
this detail has been dwelt upon in another review of Lowe's work,’ 
I merely refer to it. 

The body of the volume follows in arrangement and presentation 
its predecessors. A change, sure to be welcomed by all students of 
Codices Latini Antiquiores, has bean made in so far as manuscripts 
scattered over several libraries are from now on given their current 
number at the oceurrenee of the frst fragment, however small this 
may be. . 

Needless to say that in the pressnt volume, which comprises a. o. 
the manuscripts of Ravenna, Rome (excepi those of the Vatican, 
surveyed already in Vol. I), Turin, and Verona, the classical scholar 
finds a noble array of codices antiquissini and unici of ancient texts, 
including a number of famous palimpsests. The description of each 
of the well over a hundred items, concise and exhaustive at the same 
time, will amply repay careful study. The Latinist may be specially 
interested in Lowe's reasoned verdict thet the Luxeuil seript of Greg- 
ory's Moralia (nos. 498-501) under whieh the fifth eentury Verona 
fragments of Virgil Lizy, and Euclid are buried must have been 
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written either in France or by a French scribe in northern Italy, and 
that of the original manuscripts only Livy can claim Italian origin. 

A highly interesting group is constituted by Turin F. IV. 27 (no. 
458), Turin G. V. 37 (no. 464)—both manuseripts of Cyprian—, 
and the famous “ African” Olé Latin Gospels known as k (no. 465). 
These three manuscripts, once in the Eobbio library, are closely 
related by their seript, a very old uncial, saec. IV-V. The home of 
these manuscripts is presumably Africa; k, however, as tradition 
holds, was the travelling gospel of the Irish monk Columbanus, the 
founder of Bobbio. The Irish connections of the k-text have been 
emphasized by H. C. Hoskier, who went so far as to claim the Bobbio 
Gospels for Ireland against all palaeographical evidence.* I observe 
that Cyprian is the sole écclesiastical writer whose works have left 
a trace in the writings of St. Patrick. Did the whole group of manu- 
seripts come from Africa to Bobbio via Ireland? . 

The bibliography has been compiled with the usual care and 
thoroughness ‘especially as regards facsimiles, and the reproductions 
(including most cf the palimpsests!) are excellent, The same is true 
of the letterpress, which reaches a standard of perfection that has 
become exceedingly rare. 

Author and publisher as well as the learned institutions behind 
them have to be most sincerely congratulated not only on their fine 
achievement, but also on their courage in continuing this publication 
amidst the disheartening difficulties of the present times. 


Loupwia Breer. 
University COLLEGO, DUBLIN. 


Enzo V. MARMORALE. La Questione Petroniana. ‘Bari, Gius. Laterza 
e Figli, 1948. Pp. 332. L. 1100. (Biblioteca di Cultura Moderna, 
444.) : 


This volume, the result of many years of study, represents a 
complete reversal of Marmorale's position taken in his earlier works 
(Petronio [Napc-i, 1936]; Petronio nel suo tempo [Napoli, 1937]) — 
that the Petronius of the Satyricon and of the Tacitean account are 
one and the same. Enrico U. Paoli, in an article * L’eta del ‘ Satyri- 
con’” which appeared in 1957 in Studi italiani di filologia classica 
(n.s. XIV [1937], pp. 2-46), had placed Petronius towards the end 
of the third century A. D. on the grounds that he saw in Satyricon, 
70, 10-18 a proof of the manumissio per mensam, a practice of a 
time much later shan that of Nero, and on the grounds that Petronius 
imitated Martia. which, as Marmorale shows, is true, but not for 
the reasons Paoli gives: his arguments could just as well be used 
to prove that Martial imitated Petronius. Marmorale was irritated 
at what he believed to be the unsound method used by Paoli and 
by his belief that Paoli had zome to the problem inadequately pre-' 
pared; and so Ls published, in the same year, his Petronio nel suo 
tempo in which he attempted to refute Paoli’s argumenis and to 
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establisk the identity o2 the two Petronii; but now, after a lapse of 
ten years, he has come to realize that Peoli’s conclusion about the 
date was substantially correct, althcugh 30t for the reasons Paoli 
had given. Marmorale. then, in the book under, review, makes an 
exhaustive study of the problem, and comes to the conclusion that the 
author of the Satyricon cannot have been the Petronius of the 
Tacitean account, but vas one o? the Petronii who lived after 180 
A.D. in the reign of Commodus or, at the latest, in the reign of 
Heliogabalus. 

Marmorale atiempts to refute argumen-s based on the supposed 
similarity between the character of Petronius as revealed in. the 
Tacitean accouni and tae character of Petronius as disclosed in the 
Satyricon. Nowhere in the Satyricon, he ixsists, do we find anything 
that might lead to the identificatian of the two. The argument, often 
given for identification, that the lusus eruditus of the Petronius in 
the vita of Tacitus is in harmony, with fhe tone of the Satyricon 
simply is not valid. Certainly, says Marnorale, the erotic excesses 
of Quartilla, Circe, and Eumolpus cannot be so characterized. And 
even if they could, Eneolpius, who in the belief of many scholars is 
the mouthpiece of Petronius himself, fincs the pervigilium Priapi 
and Trimalehio's dinner-party thoroughly disgusting. 

Marmorale stresses again and again his belief that the coincidence 
of words, situations, anc soeial usages in ary two writers is, in itself, 
not suffcient grounds for establishing then as contemporaries, for 
the same argument wou_d hold, as he demonstrates again and again 
in the case of the Satyricon, for periods lster than Nero, even later 
than Commodus, Hadrian, and Heliogabalas. Such evidence, there- 
fore, is valid only when used te suppor: other, more convincing 
evidence. The appearance of simplicitas, fcr example, in dicta facta- 
que in speciem simplicicatis of the Taeiteen vita and in Satyricon, 
132, 15, vss. 1-2: quid me consrricta spzetatis fronte, Catones, / 
damnatisque novae aimplicitatis opus, which has been used to 
support identification, is, in itself, not valid evidence. Again, 
Tacitus says that Petron us severed his veins at Cumae; but the mere 
fact that the author of the Satyricon siows a familiarity with 
Campania and that the setting of the cena is in a Graeca urbs (in 
all probability nct Cumze) is, again, insuffcient grounds for identi- 
fication. Tacitus represants Petronius as indulging in songs and 
frivolous verses with his friends at the fime of his death. This, 
according to some, is wEat we might have expected of the writer of 
the Satyricon. Marmorale counters with the assertion that nowhere 
in the Satyricon does Petronius describe sech a death: on the con- 
trary, the only death scere in the Satyricon, that of Lichas, is treated 
with all seriousness. 

The argument for identity, based on the expression ` arbiter ele- 
gantiarum in Tacitus and the fact that Petsonius is called Petronius 
Arbiter in the MSS, als» falls down becawe, in Tacitus, arbiter is 
an agnomen while, in th» case of the authcr of the Satyricon, it is 
a cognomen. Marmo-ale does nci ceny-the possibility that the 
cognomen may have arisen from later assoc-ation with the Petronius 
of the court of Nero, but he believes that the identity of the two 
men cannot be established from the expression arbiter elegantiarum 
and from the name Petronius Arbiter. - 
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After disposing of arguments for identification based on the 
Tacitean vita, I Marmorale turns to those based on internal evidence 
in the Satyricon itself. The names of some of the characters in the 
Satyricon are identical with oz similar to those of persons of the 
time of Claudius and Nero. These characters could just as well be 
identified with persons of the same name at a later time. There is 
Carpus, for exam»le,—Trimalehio's “ Carver." There was a Carpus, 
a favorite of Nerc; but there was also a Carpus, a freedman under 
Marcus Aurelius, and a M. Aurelius Carpus under Commodus. The 
fact that Carpus was a common slave-name would, in itself, be 
sufficient to quask the argumert. 

G. Studer (* Ueber das Zeitalter des Petronius Arbiter” in Eh. 
Mus., II [1843], p. 219) identifies C. Pompeius Trimalehio with C. 
Pompeius Longinus who lived under Claudius; but, as Marmorale 
points out, Trimalehio could, just as weil, be identified with Pom- 
peius Falco, a friend of the Younger Pliny and of Hadrian. That 
Trimalchio has the agnomen Maecenatianus merely indieates that 
Trimalehio is a “ patron of tke arts.” 

Later on, Marriorale takes one proper name after the other from 
the Satyricon ani shows that persons with these names lived at a 
time later than that of Nero. “ Echion” is found on inscriptions of 
a later time at Pozzuoli and a; Pompeii; a Norbanus of the time of 
Domitian is mentioned by Dio Cassius and by Suetonius; a Norbanus 
was associated with T. Petronius Secundus; “ Proculus ” is found on 
several inscriptions from Pomveii and Pozzuoli. There was a Julius 
Proculus who, along with members of the Petronian family, was put 
to death by Commodus; there was a Massa of the time of Commodus 
—and so on. 

Again, Marmarale attempts to dispose of arguments based on 
certain social uszzes which some scholars have adduced to place the 
author of the Satyricon in th2 reign of Nero. In many eases he is 
successful, but in one, at least, he fails. In Satyricon, 36, 5 Carpus 
is described as carving meat, with motions in rhythm with the 
orchestra, in such a way wt putares essedarium hydraule cantante 
pugnare. Now in Suetonius, Nero, 41, Nero is described as enter- 
taining friends shortly before his death by displaying some water- 
organs of a hitherto unknown sort, and he informs his friends iam 
se etiam prolaturum omni& i» theatrum. Some scholars have used 
these two passages as evidence for plaeing Petronius in the reign 
of Nero; but, in Marmorale’s opinion, this is not valid evidence 
because, as he insists (without giving the source of his information), 
the playing of water-orgars at public spectacles belongs to an age 
later than that of Nero. But Marmorale is apparently unaware of 
the existence in the British Museum of a coin (or medal) of Nero’s 
time, on which is depicted a small water-organ with a sprig of laurel 
to the right and, to the left, the victor in one of the public spectacles, 
with a laurel spray in his right hand. It has been conjectured that 
this medal was struck in commemoration of the introduction: of water- 
organs at such spectacles. And so, Marmorale is unsuccessful in his 
attempt to prove that water-organs were used in public spectacles 
only after the time of Nero, and hence his corollary to this—that 
Petronius must have lived at a later period—falls down. In any 
case, the evidence merely shows that water-organs were used at such 
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spectacles in the time of Nero and not that Petronius lived at that 
time. The mention of Falernum Opimianum merely indicates that the 
wine is “excellent.” If Pliny the Younger and Martial, in exagger- 
ation, can speak of “Opimian” wine, why not, says Marmorale, 
* Qpimian" in the time of the Antonines? 

Turning to the positive side of his argument for placing Petronius 
after 180 A. D., Marmorale demonstrates with an impressive list of 
examples, the stylisíe and linguistic unity of the whole of the 
Satyricon and shows that many of the strange forms and much of 
the strange syntax, coctrary to accepted opinion, are common to the 
educated as well as to the uneduratad characters in the Satyricon. 
The liberti in the Satyricon thus have a linguistic fund in common 
with the aathor himself. For example, Eneolpius has usque hoc for 
usque huc; so Trimalchio says et hoc et illoe quadrat and Hermeros, 
accede istoc. Hermercs uses culcitra, for culcita, but so.also does 
- Encolpius. 

Marmorale further demonstrates, again with a host of examples, 
that, while Petronius nas been influenced by Seneca and Martial, 
the supposed aromaliss—the use of the diminutive with the force 
of the diminutive lost, the frequent shifts in gender and in the 
declension of nouns, the excessive use of personal pronouns, unusual 
participial forms, the use of tae active for deponent forms of verbs 
and vice versa, adveras used predicatively, the confusion of state 
and motion, as in the expressions in ccntroversiam esse and in 
devorsorio admitti—are characteristic of the educated as well as the 
uneducated characters in the Satyricon and are part and parcel of 
the common store of language, not of tae time of Nero, but of 
Apuleius, Fronto, and Marcus Aurelus. 

Marmorale is not eoctent to let his argument rest on the basis of 
stylistic and linguistic ronformity of the “Satyricon with the writings 
of Apuleius, Fronto, and Mazcus Aurelius. He alludes to certain 
historical facts and social usages to support his argument. For 
example, he sees, and rightly so, m Satyricon, 2, T: nuper ventosa 
istaec et enormis loguicitas éAthenas ex Asia commigravit ...a 
reference to the reintroduetior of the Asiatic style of oratory and 
rhetoric into Athens ky Herodes Atticus who conducted a famous 
rhetorical school there and, later, at Rome. under Marcus Aurelius, 
who was one of his pupils. "He contends that the reference cannot be 
to the period of Nero because of Petronius use of the adverb nuper 
which means exactly waat it says viz. “recently.” Again, in Satyri- 
con, 81, 1 appears the word antescholanus (antescholarius?), used of 
Agamemnon’s assistant, a word found only in Petronius and in 
inscriptions which cannot be dated earlier taan the first half of the 
third century A.D. ‘Marmorals supposes, therefore, that the word 
came into use in the last half cf the second century A. D., later fell 
into disuse, but not until Petronius hed mace use of it. Mention of 
the horti Pompeiani in Satyricon, 53, 5 mey refer as reasonably to 
the ager Pompei Falconis of the second century A.D. as to the 
* gardens of Pompey” or the * gardens at Pompeii.” The industry 
` of the causidici (Satyricon, 46, 7) in the Julio-Claudian dynasty is 
no proof that the Satyricon was written under Nero: causidici were 
just as active under Marcus Aurelius 

This reviewer has merely scratched the surface of the wealth of 
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evidence which Marmorale has adduced to establish his claim. Not 
all the evidence is new: Marmorale has made a thorough study of 
everything that has been written on the subject. He comes to his 
task with a complete mastery of the literature, language, history, 
and life of the times. His work is convincing, not only because of 
certain incontrovertible facts which he uses as evidence for placing 
Petronius at a date much later than that cf Nero, but because of the 
accumulative effect of his arguments, some of which, to be sure, may 
be disputed as evidence, when taken independently; but Marmorale 
has made it clear that he uses such evidence only to support other, 
sounder evidenee to prove his point. Students will find that certain 
seeming linguistic and social anomalies in the Satyricon cease to 
be such if Petronius is placed at a later date. This reviewer, for 
example, has always been puzzled by the appearance of the words 
sevir and seviratus in the Satyricon in a period when the Priests of 
Augustus were called Augustales and when, if inscriptional evidence 
is worth anything, the term sevir, as applied to these priests, was 
common only at a much lazer date, as the inseriptions from Ostia 
indicate. — i 

La Questione Petroniana is. in the opinion of this reviewer, the 
most important study of Petronius that has appeared in recent years. 
Marmorale’s integrity as a scholar and his absolute objectivity of 
treatment predispose the reader in his favor: he did not set out to 
prove anything; he wanted the facts to speak for themselves. The 
facts have convinced him and, I believe, will convince Petronian 
students, that the author of the Satyricon was not the Petronius 
whose vita is given in Tacitus but was one of the Petronii who lived 
after 180 A.D. 

f EL: E. Borriss. 


Cant DanurmwG Buck. A Dictionary of Selected Synonyms in the 
Principal Indo-European Languages. Chicago, The University 
of Chicago Press, 1949. Pp. xix + 1515. 


Twenty years ago Professcr Buck in Lang., V (1929), pp. 215- 
227 outlined the plan for a dictionary along the lines indicated by 
the title of the present work, and then, as a sample of the method 
contemplated, ha offered a brief account of the words for world, © 
earth and land, and sun. Apart from its purely linguistie interest, 
a work of this sort can have great value for the history of thought, 
if close attenticn is given to the semantic sources. of the various 
words used to express a given idea; and in fact this principle is 
closely adhered to throughout. That the whole book is executed in 
masterly fashion will surprise no one who is familiar with Buck’s 
previous work and with his preéminence in Indo-European linguis- 
ties. Much of the material in the dictionary will be recognized as the 
result of his own investigations published in journals during the 
past few decades, while some portions are based on the studies of 
pupils working under his direction. Tke bibliography at the begin- 
ning is supplemented by references under the various headings to 
articles and monographs dealing with words for special groups of 
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ideas (e. g. Delbriick’s Die indogermanischen Verwandtschaftswérter, 
Fournier’s Les verbes * dire" en grec ancien, eto.). 

. The compiler of a dictionary of tkis type is beset by problems 
more difficult in nature ard magnitude than those which meet one 
whose starting-point is the vocabulary of a given language or, as in 
the case of Walde-Pokorny, the body cf roots which form the work- 
ing basis for a dictioaary of primitiv2 Indo-Huropean. The range 
of human ideas cannot be exhausted by any known scientific method, 
nor can they be classifiel by any simple or infallible system. 
In his inelusions anc exclusions as well as in his classifications 
the author must sometimes be guided by subjective judgments, ` 
with full knowledge that tc another person these judgments may at 
times appear arbitrary, yet it is largely on the basis of inclusion and 
arrangement that a cictionary of syronyms will be judged. The 
very size of. the Indo-European family is alone enough to make the 
task a formidable one, and in order to keep the book within 
reasonable limits Albenian, Armenian, Hittite, and Tocharian are 
cited very sparingly, aud the modern Indie and Iranian languages 
searcely at all, but Sanskrit, Avestan, Old Persian, Greek (modern 
as well as ancient), Latin, and the leading representatives of the 
Romance, Celtie, Germanic, and Balt>-Slavie branches are given 
liberally. Oscan and Umbrian words whose origins and meanings 
are well established are generally cited. There are twenty-two major 
chapters dealing with che physical world in its larger aspects; man- 
kind, sex, age, family reletionship; animals; parts of the body, 
bodily funstions and conditions; food and drink, cooking and 
utensils; clothing, psrsonal adornment and care; dwelling, house, 
furniture; agriculture, vegetation: miszellaneous physical acts and 
those pertaining to special arts and crafts, ete.; motion, locomotion, 
transportation, navigation; possession, property, and commerce; 
spatial relations: space, form, size; quantity and number; time; 
sense perception; emotion, temperamental, moral and aesthetic 
notions; mind, thought; vocal utteranes, speech, reading and writ- 
ing; territorial, social end political divisions; warfare; law; religion 
and superstition. If some of the matter included in the minor 
sections appears anachronistic, it must be remembered that this is 
not a dictionary of Indo-Eurcpean antiquities, like Schrader’s 
Reallexicon, but a dieticnary covering the principal Indo-European 
languages, modern as well as ancient; Lence potato, maize, tobacco, 
match, and gunpowder are not ott of place. In the treatment of 
animal names it has been necessary to practiee fairly rigid economy: 
names of mammals, bott. wild and domestic, are given rather freely, 
with attention to words for the different sexes in domestic animals, 
where this is important; but apart from the general names for bird 
and fish only the names for domestic birds are given. Amon 
numerals only those for one and three are treated in full detail, with 
full explanation of the various derivative series. Obviously such a 
treatment of the remaining numerals would be repetitious and un- 
profitable, since here the inherited words persist with more unbroken 
regularity (apart from minor phonetie diserepancies) than in any 
other class. Yet m a work of this sort. having as it does a parti- 
cular interest for workers in linguistic geography, the inclusion of 
some of the few knowr or suspected cases of borrowing among 
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numerals might have some value (e.g. NE second < Lat. secundus; 
Russ. sorok < Grk. reocapdxovra; Ch. Sl. (with general Slavic) sito 
presumably from an Iranian source; and also the variation in words 
for thousand). 

In arrangement the overlapping of categories and the multiple 
associations of ideas present some obstacles, as is to be expected. 
Thus vegetables as well as many specific varieties of vegetables are 
ineluced in the chapter on food and drink, but wheat, barley, rye, 
oats, maize, and cice are treated under agriculture. Any difficulty 
which might arise from this or similar breaking up of congeneric 
classes is obviated by the index of topics in the back. Of all material 
perhaps none is so difficult to classify as the great mass cf verbs 
signifying the widest possible variety of acts physical and mental. 
These have been judiciously distributed among the various chapters, 
especially those chapters dealing with bodily functions, motion, pos- 
session and commerce, spatial relations, sense perception, thought, 
and speech. The closest approach to a miscellaneous class is Chapter 
9, which ineludes actions connected with a great variety of arts and 
crafts. Throughout’ the book each section begins with a listing of 
the words in the various languages, followed by a general discussion 
of the semantic sources of the words (2.g. send from words for 
road through go, cause to go, or from let go, throw, or from put, ete., 
or from know, warn, command). Then follows the more precise 
etymological deseription. Where the agreement of several languages 
gives convincing evidence of a particular word in the parent speech, 
this word is given first, with its actually known descendants. In a 
few cases natural_y two groups of synonyms both have exceptionally 
wide currency, as with the words for fire represented by ignis and by 
wip. The treatment of the dominant etymological group is followed 
by a brief diseussion of words in Greek, Latin and Romance, Celtic, 
Germanic, Baltic, Slavic, and Indo-Iranian, generally in this order, 
but with necessary adaptations to suit the word-distribution in any 
given case and to keep cognate groups together where possible. In 
the etymological discussions Walde-Pokorny and the standard etymo- 
logieal dictionaries of thé seperate languages are liberally cited, but 
independence of judgment is of course maintained throughout. With 
the same sober caution that characterizes his other works Buck has 
given full approval only to those etymological equations which may 
be regarded as certain, and has relegated many others to a merely 
probable, conjectural, or otherwise doubtful status. In regard to 
areal linguistics he briefly explains his somewhat skeptical attitude 
on page XV. Probably students of this branch of linguisties will 
constitute one of the most important classes of users of this diction- 
ary. Hence strict objectivity is a matter of the greatest importance, 
so much so indeed that Buck's apology for letting the facts speak 
for themselves almost seems unnecessary. This dictionary may be 
expected to advance the study of linguistic geography through the 
material assembled in it. At the same time it may exercise a whole- 
some control over the hazardous speculation which sometimes marks 
this branch of linguistics. Of individual etymologies only a very few 
samples ean be mentioned here, and these I have chosen exclusively ' 
from the classical languages. Buck is slightly less inclined than some 
scholars to assume Mediterranean sources for troublesome Greek and 
Latin words. Fo” BactAeds and foivos: vinum he favors such a source, 
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but derives ĝeós < *Geods from root *dhés-, *dhos- (extension of *dhé- 
“ put”); @ddacoa < *Bada-y-1a, cognate with @ddayos, 06A0s, Goth. 
dals, Ch. Sl. dol; iepós possibly from a pre-Greek form represented 
by Etr. aesar “god,” or possibly cognate with Skt. isira-, but he 
rejects the possibility of contamination o2 two words. For populus 
he favors connection with Affos; urbs with verbera (the city being 
viewed as originally a wiekerwork inelosure); miles with dazAos, as 

“member of a crowd, banc.” For augur he prefers connection with 
augeo, augustus, to the theory which makes it a compound of avis. 
For religio he prefers connection with legere to that with ligdre, on 
semantic grounds; for signum {against Walde?) connection with 
in-seque “say” rather than with secdre “cut.” 

On p. VII read “synesthesia ” for “ synasthesia” (ef. p. 1019); 
on p. 80 x6óv for y6óv; on p. 938 oienuo-lika for vienio-liba ; onp. 
1057 “ with suffix after the analogy .. 7! for “with suffix often the 
analogy . ; ou p. 1308 eun for kópn; on p. 1319 gospodstvovai’ 
for gospodstova? ; ; on p. 1321 *zeeorded " for “ according ?$ on p. 
1435 siüvédételistvovati for sitvedetelistovati. 


JAMES W. POULTNEY. 
Tan Jouns HOPKINS University. 
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E. pe Sant-Denis. Le vocabulaire des animaux marins en Latin 
classique. Paris, Libraire C. Klineksieek, 1947. Pp. xxxii + 120. 
(Études et Commentaires, IL) 


This book is essentially what its title implies—a glossary of 
classical Latin names for aquatic fauna, alphabetically arranged. A 
typical article cites the Latin name with any variant forms, gives a 
French equivalent, lists all Latin passages in which the word occurs, 
gives any ancient Greek equivalent, comments briefly on the ety- 
mology, mentions a few Romance sutvivals of the Latin name, and 
discusses problems of identity, with quotations from Greek and 
Latin and modern secondary sourzes. 

The bibliography comprises 32 items (including 3 articles by the 
author). Of these, 2 are standard enzyzlopedias, 5 are general 
iehthyologieal works by early naturalists, and 5 by recent naturalists, 
7 are directly ecneerned with Latin fish-names and 7 with Greek 
fish-names, 1 deals with ancient zoclogy, 2 bear on Ovid's Halieuticon, 
1 is a general history of fishing, 1 is on Letin etymology, and 1 eludes 
classification. This phase of the book demands special consideration, 
because the author's research, alttough skillfully and intelligently 
done, was almost entirely confined to these items. Other books and 
articles infrequently cited’ in the discussion of specific names do not 
appear to have been consulted. The deficiencies of the book ‘derive ‘ 
largely from the character of the bibliography, which is limited in 
seope and haphazard in selection. 

For the purposes of the book the following items, to mention only 
.the more important, should have been consulted: Alois Walde, 
Lateinisches etymologisches Wérterouch (2nd ed., Heidelberg, 1910; 
3rd ed., A-L, Heidelberg, 1938); T. G. Tucker, A Concise Etymologi. 
cal Dictionary of Latin (Halle, 1931); E. B. Boisaeg, Dictionnaire 
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_étymologique de la langue grecque (3rd ed., Heidelberg and Paris, 
1938); J. P. J. M. Brands, Grieksche Diernamen (Purmerend, 1935); 
Reinhold Strömberg, “ Studien zur Etymologie und Bildung der 
griechischen Fischnamen," Góteborgs Högskolas Arsskrift, XLIX, 
No. 2 (Góteborg, 1942); J. V. Carus, Prodromus faunae mediter- 
raneae (Stuttgart, 1885-03) ; La pesca nei mari e nelle acque interne 
d’Italia, Ministerio del! Agricoltura e delle Foreste (Roma, Istituto 
Poligrafico dello Stato, 19313; W. Meyer-Luebke, Romanisches 
etymologisches Wörterbuch (3rd ed. Heidelberg, 1935); Walther 
von Wartburg, Französisches etymologisches Wörterbuch (Bonn, 
1928-48, plus Beikeft, 1929); Gerhard Rohlfs, Etymologisches Wór- 
terbuch der unteritalienischen Grüzitü: (Halle, 1930); Paul Barbier, 
fils, “Noms de poissons, notes étymologiques et lexicographiques,” 
Revue des Langues Romanes, LY (1908), pp. 385-406; LII (1909), 
pp. 97-129; LIII (1910), pp. 26-57; LIV (1911), pp. 149-190; LVI 
(1913), pp. 172-247; LVII (1914), pp. 295-342; LVIII (1915), pp. 
270-329; LXIII (1925-26), p». 1-68; LXV (1927-28), pp. 1-52; 
LXVII (1933-36). pp. 275-372; Alfred Papendick, Die Fischnamen 
im griechisch-lateinischen Glossaren (Königsberg, 1926); C. D. 
Badham, Prose Halieutics (London, 1854); Francis Day, The Fishes 
of Great Britain and Ireland (1880-84); Arnould Locard, Histoire 
des mollusques dans Vantiquiré (Lyon and Paris, 1884); E. von 
Martens, “ Die classischen Concayliennamen,” Jahreshefte des Vereins 
für vaterlindische Naturkunde in Wiritenberg, XVI (1860), pp. 
175-284; August Steier, Aristoteles und Plinius, Studien zur Ge- 
schichte der Zoologie (Wirzbirg, 1913); H. Schuchardt, “Zu den 
Fiscknamen des Polemius Silvius," Zeitschrift für romanische 
Philologie, XXX (1906), pp. 712-732; Hans Gossen, “Die Tier- 
namen in Alians 17 Büchern «epi twv,” Quellen und Studien zur 
Geschichte der Naturwissenschaften und der Medizin, IV, Heft 3 
(1935), pp. 128-188; “Die zoologischen Glossen im Lexikon des 
Hesych," id., VIL Heft 1 (1937). More important than any of those 
'eited above, but unavailable to Saint-Denis at the time of publication, 
is > D’Arcy W. Thompson, A Glossary of Greek Fishes (London, ' 
1947). 

Saint-Denis has listed nearly all the fish-names that oceur in 
classical Latin. The only omissions noted are scias (Pliny, N. H., 
XXXII, 151), simos (Pliny, N. H., IX, 23, 30), capito (Cato, Agric., 
158, 1), and lagois (Horace, Sat., II, 2, 22). In general, it is his 
practice to include only those names actually occurring in classical 
Latin. He therefore excludes names found only in such authors as 
Ausonius- ard Polemius Silvius and those in lemmas, even though 
they may have been in use in the classical period, as well as names 
the use of which in the classical era can be inferred from the Romance 
nomenclature, such as palumbus (palumba), aureo (aureolus), *mar- 
suppa, and labeo. i 

The accuracy of citation of ancient sources is extremely high. 
Checking of several hundred brought to light only one slight error: 
Plin. 32.50 for Plin. 32.150 under apolectum on p. 7. 

Latin source references are very complete and the interpretation 
nearly always sound. One exception is his taking Ovid's phrase 
nostris incognitus oris (Hal. 36) to be an allusion to Italian waters 
rather than to the northern shores of the Black Sea (p. 46). Greek 
source references are selectiv? and illustrative, with no pretense at 
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completeness. Occasicnally a key passage important for determining 
the meaning is overlooked. In che case of che coracinus (p. 27), he 
missed several Greek passages whica establish the use of the word 
as a term for g Blaex Sea fish. probably he common gray mullet. 
In some instances a Greek sonvca is misinterpreted. For example, 
his identification of the cclia (p. 25) as £ sort of tunny (actually 
the coly mackerel, Scomber cakas Gmel.) results primarily from 
misunderstanding of Epickarmus cpuc Ath2naeus, VII, 321a. 

Inconsistencies are extremely rare. Untsual pains have clearly 
been taken that statements on the same poirt in two or more a-ticles 
should be in harmony. 

The author regularly gives a Frenca meaning for a Latin name, 
but only infrequently cites a scientizic rame n the ensuing discussion. 
This often results in embiguity and obseurty, for the French neme 
in some instances may denote anv one of several species, sometimes 
members of different genera. Tc mention a single example, boeuf 
marin is hardly an adequate identification of bos, even though he 
mentions the genus Ceohalcpterc (p. 15), fœ two distinctly differant 
species of Cephaloptera, as well as Votidanu3 griseus Cuv., Heptran- 
chias cinereus Gmel, and Zygazre melleus Val. are all sometimes 
called *eow-fish" in French. Meny of Hs French terms more- 
over, are rot popular, but learred ones. French glanis for silurus 
(p. 104) is only a transliteratioa cf Aristo:le's yAdyis, which Pliny 
translates as silurus. This leaves tke reader unaware that the yAdvs 
of Aristotle, like the silurus of Pliny, is Perasilurus aristotelis Ag., 
which has no popular name in either Freneh or English. 

Saint-Denis’ markec proclivity fcr using superseded Linnaean 
classifications renders his seienzifia nomen-lature unreliable. Ex- 
amples are Perca scrida L. for Serranus scriba C. V. and Perce 
cabrilla L, for Serrancs cadrilla Cuv. tp. 85), Sparus annularis L. 
for Sargus annularis Geoffr. (p. 197), and Sadus merluccius L. for 
Merluccius vulgaris Flem. (p. 1)). This practice has at times led 
him into outright errors, such as Smaris vulgaris L. (p. 106) 
(properly C. V.), Sciaena aquilo L. (p. 221 (properly Risso), and 
Umbrina cirrhosa L. (p. 118) (pzorerly. Cuv.). 

On the whole, the Romance names are neglected as positive evi- 
dence for determination of the meaning of elassical Latin names, a 
result of the limited scope of the Libliozraphy. Examples are 
definition of oculata (Oblatz meianurus C. 7.) as an unknown fish 
(p. 76), identification of gerres (S-naris vuzgaris C. V.) as a kind 
of ‘mendole or anchovy (p. 40), sad unwarranted suspicion of the 
authenticity of garos as a fish-name (p. 10). 

To summarize, the book is a convenient amd fairly reliable refer- 
ence for the general meanings of classical Latin names of aquatie 
fauna, but it should be shelved witt Trompson's Glossary of Greek 
Fishes on one side anc a good French dictionary on the other. It 
is of little value to the iehthyologist who desires precise scientific 
identifications, and to ihe philologist who wishes full data on the 
history of the nemes. It is especially usefrl for the completeness 
of Latin citations, unmetched in any similar work. 


ALFRED C. ANDREWS. 
UNIVERSITY oF MIAMI. 
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CONTEMPORARY UNITARIANS AND HOMERIC 
ORIGINALITY. 


Possibly the'most remarkable feature of Homeric studies in our 
time is the high degree of respectability to which Unitarianism 
has attained. True, although the opposition has been over- 
whelmingly defeated, it has not quite been reduced to silence. 
As recently as the twenties, although the Analysts’ supremacy 
was already shattered, Wilamowitz-Moellendorff was still refusing 
even to read books on Homer based on hypotheses of which he 
did not approve,? and could even publish a work which, because 
of its complete neglect of such bocks, seemed to Unitarians as 
out of date as would a present-day treatise on warfare which 
said nothing about the atomic bomb.2 In our own country 
Bolling still writes learnedly and skillfully on linguistic and 


+See Die Heimkehr des Odysseus (Berlin, 1927), p. vi, “Es gibt 
Biicher tiber Homerisches, die ich ungelesen beiseite gelegt habe. Ihren 
Verfassern rate ich dringend, es mit dem meinen ebenso zu machen.” 
The same attitude appeared in Lis earlier Die Ilias und Homer (1st ed., 
Berlin, 1916, 2nd unchanged ed., Berlin, 1920), p. 3, “. . . wenn ich 
in einem Buche so weit bin, dass ich sehe, der Verfasser macht Voraus- 
setzungen und befolgt Methocen, die ich prinzipiell verwerfe, für 
umwvissenschaftlich halte, so sehe ich nicht sin, weshalb ich mir ansehen 
soll, welche Häuser er auf Sand baut." Also, see Homerische Unter- 
suchungen (Berlin, 1884), p. 4, “bücher, die mich doch nichts von 
bedeutung lehren können, zu lesen, fühle ich weder verpflichtung noch 
neigung. . , ." ; . 

? Cf. the review of his Heimkehr des Odysseus by J. A. Scott in C. J., 
XXII (1926-1927), pp. 632-3. 
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textual matters fren a definitely analytical point of view,’ and 
Whatmough, upon whose able shoulders seems to have fallen 
Housman's mantle of Lord High Executioner, can speak of 
the Unitarians wich a sarcastic contempt quite worthy of the 
period when the Analysts were in the saddle: “In a dis- 
cussion . . . that sarieks its puerilities to high heaven, nothing 
is, or could be, more puerile than the notion that the Iliad 
could possibly hav» been composed by one man, except in the 
sense that The Gclden Treasury was written by Palgrave, or 
that Hymns Anciert and Modern was written by one man.” 4 
The learning and atulity of scàclars such as these must, I should 
think, frem time tc time give ali Unitarians some qualms about 
- -the validity of thei- faith. But, able or not, right or wrong, 
Bolling, Whatmough, and their few cohorts are championing a 
‘badly beaten, if nct a lost, cause. Their position is very like 
that which Andrey Lang occupied a generation or so ago, 
except that the stubborn rear guard and the triumphant victors 
have now changec places. Although the Unitarian belief is 
to Whatmough not cnly a heresy, but actually a sin against the 
light, it may now fairly claim 20 represent orthodoxy in Homeric 
studies. Once dericed in academic circles, especially in Germany 
and England, and caampioned for the most part by amateurs, its 
adherents have for some years been in the majority even in the 
higher levels of the academic world. To a rather surprising 
degree, its remaininz opponents are to be found concentzated - 
among what some Hallenists mev feel are auxiliary disciplines, 
for example, among the linguists. Finally, like all successful 
religions, Unitarianism can even boast of a number of distin- 
guished ecnverts. in short, as one considers the present stete 
of Homeric studies and reviews in one’s mind the books on 
Homer which have appeared since, say, the first world war, 
one finds it almost impossible to believe that only eighty-five 
years ago Mark Pettison could roundly declare in an essay 
‘on F. A. Wolf: “Even on tae mare special question of tae 
origin of the Homere poems, whatevar there may be to retrench 
in Wolf's arguments his main proposition has maintained itself 


3 See especially The Baternal Evidence for Interpolation in Homer - 
(Oxford, 1925), and The Athetized Lines cf the Iliad (Baltimore, 1044). 
4A, J. A., LII (194£], pp. 45-50. The quotation is from page <5. 
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unshaken. His views have been continually gaining ground; 
and... we may safely say that no scholar will again find himself 
able to embrace the unitarian hypothesis.” 5 

Because of the hostile world in which the pioneers of revived 
Unitarianism found themselves in the closing years of the 
nineteenth, and the opening years of the twentieth, century, 
a very large part of their scholarly work was of a predominantly 
negative charactzr. It was devoted to attacking weak points in 
the prevailing doctrine, to revealing errors of fact, mistaken 
interpretations, and fallacies of reasoring. Much of the work 
of this sort done by these doughty fighters, Carl Rothe in Ger- 
many, Andrew Lang in England, ard Jobn A. Scott in America, 
for example, was oi a mos; able and at times even brilliant 
character. The present popularity and power of Unitarianism 
may be taken £s a good irdication of the greatness of their 
achievement. 

Now that Unitarianism is no longer represented by a greatly 
outnumbered minority fighting for its very life, it is only 
natural and proper that its adherents should be concentrating a 
smaller part of their energies and ingenuities on efforts to lay 
bare some quaint absurdity in an Analvst’s argument and should 
be turning more and more to activities of a constructive nature. 
Scott ‘himself attempted a beginning along this line, and in 
recent years some remarkably fine works written from the Unita- 
rian point of view have appeered in various countries. The gospel 
of Unitarianism has found adherents all over the world. Bassett, 
Calhoun, and Carpenter in America, Bowra in England, Drerup 
and Schadewalct in Germany, Howalc in Switzerland, Severyns 
in Belgium, Shewan in Scotland, anc Woodhouse in Australia 
have added a great deal to our understanding of the Homeric 
pcems,® and the list could eesily be lengthened. Along with this 


5 Essays by the Late Mark Pattison, ed. Nettleship, Vol. I (Oxford, 
1889), p. 332. This essay was originally published in the North British 
Review in June, 1865. 

* S. E. Bassett, The Poetry of Homer (Berkeley, 1938) ; C. M. Bowra, 
Tradition and Design in the Iliad (Oxford, 1930) ; G. M. Calhoun, a 
number of articles in 7.4.P.A. and various American journals in the 
thirties; R. Carpenter, Folk Wale, Fiction, and Saga in the Homeric 
Epics (Berkeley, 1946) ; E. Drerup, Das Hemerproblem in der Gegenwart 
(Würzburg, 1921 [Homerische Poetik, I]); E. Howald, Der Dichter 
der Ilias (Erlenbach-Zürich, 1946); W. Schadewaldt, Iliasstudien 
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admirable and most welcome achievement, however, there has 
appeared one featuze of contemporary Homeric scholarship as 
practised sy the Unitarian school which seams to me not only 
of extremely dubious validity, but also fraught with grave danger 
for the whole Unitarian movement. In fact, it is not at all 
improbable that if Unitarianism proves to have only an ephemeral 
reign, its downfall wll come about not primarily because of 
external attacks, able ard persistent though we may be sure they 
will be, but from interzal excesses rather distressingly like those 
which contributed sc much to the collapse of the Analysts. 

This dubious and dengerous aspect of contemporary Unitari- 
anism is what may with little or no exaggeration be called an 
obsession * for discover-ng original inventions in Homer. Having 
rescued the Iliad and the Odyssey from their nineteenth-century 
detractors who found them mere patehworks, deplorable, degener- 
ate, and defaced remnants of a once great heroic poetry, contem- 
porary Unitarians, vith a peculiar and surprising unanimity, 
appear to have conclidad that the way above all others by which 
they can demonstraze the supreme excellence of Homer as a 
literary artist is to maintain that some character, motif, or 
scene is'the origina. creation of Homer’s own fancy and not 
part of his heritage frori his predecessors. It was natural enough 
that after demonstreting to a comfortably wide audience their 
negative point that tae Iliad and the Odyssey were not wretched 
compilations filled wich every variety of contradiction and 
absurdity, these critics should want to add a positive cortri-: 
bution, tha; they should try to demonstrate that these poems are 
actually great literary masterpieces and their author is a 
supremely great poet. But one may well ask why it happened 
that so many of these crities have Zelt that the particular way in 


(Leipzig, 1938 [Abhandhorgen Sachs. Akad., Band XLII, No. VI]); 
A. Severyns, Homére (3 vcls., E 3- L 2nd ed. 1945, II, 2nd ed. 1948, 
III, 1948 [Collection Lebèzue]); A. Shewan, Homeric Essays (Oxford, 
Blackwell, 1935); W. J. Woodhouse, The Composition of Homer's 
Odyssey (Oxford, 1930). Nearly all of these men have also contributed 
many articles to learned jourrals, and a number of them have included 
Homeric material in other books. 

"Of. M. P. Nilsson, Homer and Mycenae (London, 1933), p. 53: 
“ They [vie. the Unitarians] are so cbsessed with the magic formula 
of the creative. genius of Homer that tae preparatory stages and the 
materials which he utilized are brusi2d aside somewhat impatiently.” 
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which they might best demorstrate this greatness was to expati- 
ate on the wonderful original additions Homer himself made 
to these admittedly old stories. Why is it that so much Unitarian 
writing has taken this particular turn? 

It might at first thought seem that these classicists are merely 
faliing rather oddly and belatedly under the spell of romanticism, 
with its great regard for “originality.” But although the 
critical dogmas of romanticism may have had some influence, 
there can be little doubt that this present emphasis on original 
invention is a natural and perhaps inevitable stage in the 
history of Homeric scholarship. Probably without realizing 
it, the Unitarians have been allowing the nature of a large 
portion of their positive contributions to Homeric study to 
be determined by their old discredited foes the Analysts. A 
prominent feature of the Analysts’ work was consideration. of 
the sources of the Homeric poems, particularly of the Iliad. 
A number. of Analysts developed a vast admiration for these 
hypothetical sources, which they felt were far superior to our 
extant Iliad. At times one even got the impression that all 
the good things in the Homeric corpus were pretty certainly 
excerpts from fine old epics, excerpts, moreover, which the 
fashioners of our extant poems practically ruined by clumsily 
putting them into a new, unsuitable context. The Analysts 
recognized, to be sure, that the poor creatures who put the 
Iliad together added now ard then some material of their own, 
but this was regularly so mediocre or even nonsensical that 
it merely revealed further their driveling incompetence. It 
was inevitable that this emphasis or the importance and supreme 
excellence of these imagined sources and this consistent dis- 
paragement of the contributions of the -Bearbeiters who con- 
structed the Iliad and the Odyssey should produce a strong 
reaction. ` When the Unitarians concentrate so much of their 
efforts ‘on trying to show that this or that feature of his poems 
is Homer’s own invention, when some Unitarians even go so 
far in minimizing Homer’s debt to his predecessors that they 
seem resolved to claim all the really good things in both Iliad 
and -Odyssey as the original creetion of Homer’s own brain, 
they are actualy only following a policy of reaction against 
these corresponding excessas of the nineteenth-century Dis- 
sectors. i i 
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Since so many of the most ake of the recent writers belonging 
to one branch or anozher of the Unitazian school have devoted so 
much time to this asdect of their reseerches, and since the move- 
ment seems to me to have already progressed to a point where it 
may bring Unitarianism itself into disrepute, I suggest it is 
desirable to pause end consider just how successful the attempts 
to find original inveation in Homer have been, and what like- 
lihood there is that this line of reseerch can. prove fruitful in 
the future. As soor as this is done, it will be clear, I think, 
that the eorts so iar made are not at all convincing, and that 
the problem and th» materials available Zor its solution are . 
such that there seems no likelihood that any suggestions of 
this sort which may ever be made een in the last analysis be 
more than guesses. 


The enthusiasm for finding originality in Homer is so wide- 
spread that it is almost impossible to pick up any recent book 
on Homer which has not been at least touched by it. To attempt 
even to list the various claims which have been made would 
therefore he as tediows as it is unnecessary. The consideretion 
of only a few samples will be quite enough to show the pro- 
cedures which have deen followed and the results which have 
been won. Though the particular claims are as many as the 
leaves of the forest in springtime and show an almost infnite 
variety, the kinds of originality attributed to Homer are not 
very numerous, and che arguments used tend to reduce them- 
selves to a few basic sorts. 


The weaknesses cf this whole movement appear in the most 
cruel clarity whenever one of the devotees is rash enough to 
venture beyond a mere suggestion, more or less frankly presented 
as such, and when he attempts to offer an extended and detailed 
proof for the faith that is in him. The classical example of 
this is Scott’s effort to demonstrete that Homer invented Hector.® 
Since I have dealt with this at length elsewhere,? I shall not 


® Originally published in z journal article, “Paris and Hector in 
Tradition and in Homar,” O.P., VIII (1913), pp. 160-171, it was 
repeated, with very miror changes, in his book, The Unity of Homer 
(Berkeley, 1921), Chapter VII, 

°“ Homer and Hecter,” AwJP., LXV (1944), pp. 209-243.‘ My 
quotation is from pege 213. 
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go into it again here. In this previous essay I maintained that 
“it is possible to show beyond question ‘that Scott has given 
us no reascn to believe that Homer invented Hector, and that 
the various points he preserts can all be shown to be either 
invalid or irrelevant.” Scctt’s theory about Hector, which 
seemed to his fellow lovers of originality so “ brilliant” and 
“convincing,” which was even said to be a “hypothesis based 
on strong evidence,” 1° proved on examination to be a purely 
subjective impression, a guess, quite unsupported by anything 
remotely resembling evidence or proof in any ordinary sense of 
those words. The “strong évidence" could be dissolved at 
a touch. 

Doubtless because it immediately becomes apparent to most 
of the scholars who fancy this form cf research that it seems 
oddly difficult to find many demonstrable reasons for their 
beliefs, there have been scarcely any efforts to follow Scott’s 
illustrious example by constructing a lengthy and detailed case. 
Whenever any reasons at all are offered, they will usually be 
few in number and rather general and subjective in character. 
A good example is Woodhouse’s case for his belief that Homer 
invented the Calypso episode. He tells us quite early in his 
book, * the Kalypso narrative . . . is entirely the poet’s own; that 
is to say, he invented here both the content and the verses. .. .” 11 
In the next chapter he gives the reasors for this theory.? ‘They 
appear to reduce themselves to two: a strange bareness in Homer's 
account of Calypso, and his painstaking attention to the psycho- 
logy. The second reason is merely stated casually and not elabo- 
rated, and we may best, perhaps, proceed hysteron proteron 
Homerikos and dispose of it first. Woodhouse’s statement runs 
thus: “He has also been very painstaking over the psychology, 
sure sign that he is dealing with a personage of his own creation ” 
(p. 52). This -ather incidental remark would perhaps not be 
worth considering at any lergth, were it not for the fact that it 
illustrates so well a characteristic weakness of this whole line 
of research. 

If a beneficent providence had given us incontrovertible 


1° S. E. Bassett in O.W., XIV (1920-21), p. 20. 
13 The Composizion of Homer's Odyssey, p. 44. 
:2 Pp. 46-53. 
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evidence that a particular small group of Homeric characters. 
were his own invention, and that arother group were old tradi- 
tional figures, it might be possible for an able scholar “who 
investigated these iwo groups of characters with the greatest 
care to discover (i providenc2 conzinued properly beneficent). 
that Homer’s partrayal of the invented characters showed certain 
clear and peculiar characteristies which distinguished them from 
the figures known to be traditional. It might then be possible 
to apply. this knowledge thus aecuired to an examination of 
characters whose origin was ankncwn, and if some of these 
seemed to be treated in & way very like those known to be the 
poets invention, a critic might be felt to have some justification 
for asserting that this was a “sure sign” that these characters 
were Homer’s own invention. Even under these circumstances, 
however, it is unlikely that ta2 distinctions between the two 
types of characters would be absolutely clear-cut, it would be 
difficult to avo:d at least some dagree of subjectivity, and 
many might feel that certainty was impossible. But at least 
under tkese hypothetical conditions the type of argument Wood- 


28 There are prodably a number of literary works whose backgrounds 
are so fully knowm that matters ot this sort can be easily determined. 
Conceivably investigation of them might reveal’ some useful general 
laws which might hel» to distinguish traditional from invented char- 
acters where this was not known from external evidence. But I am 
not aware that the critics here being discussed have undertaken such 
investigations or profited by work ef that sort done by others. Walter 
Leaf in his Homer and Histery (London, 1915), p. 134, briefly touches 
the problem of th» extent to which “the Epos created its own char- 
acters,” end his esuticus words show a realization of the problem 
involved and somechitig of its nature and difüculties: “That it should 
have done so, at least with the subcrlinates, does not seems impossible; 
but the criteria by which such ereazions are to be distinguished from 
the characters of the original legend are hard to fix. All that I would 
say now is that, if there were sich fresh creations, the person of 
Eurypylos, homeless, introduced for the sake of an episode which is 
important construetionally kut insignificant for the tradition, must 
be taken as the type o3 what we should expect in such a creation.” 
Even here, cf course, Leaf is concerred oaly with poetical additions to 
the “original legend,” and is not rainteining that we are even to a 
humble degree in a position to assert that Eurypylus (or any other 
character) is the original creatior of tae particular individual who 
produced our Iliad. i 
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house uses here would have come connection with fact and with 
reason. i 

The crucial and fatal truth of the matter is, however, that 
providence has not arranged affairs so conveniently for these 
. critics. We do not know that any given character in Homer 
is his own invention. Tha inexorable result of this is, of 
course, that we nave absolutely no data whatever out of which 
we might create the vital initial portrait of the typical invented 
character. And since we know nothing whatever of the peculiar 
characteristics oi the typica_ invented character, we have abso- 
lutely no basis for concludmg that because a given character 
displays certain characteriszics, he is therefore invented. If 
we attempt to reach any such conclusion on the basis of such 
a premise, we are back to the old argument in a circle: Homer’s 
invented characters show certain peculiar characteristics. Char- 
acters A B C D show these characteristics. Therefore they are 
Homer's invention. By carefully examining the peculiar char- : 
acteristics of these characters A B C D we can determine what 
are the peculiar characieristics of Homer's invented characters. 

When; therefore, Scott tries to support his idea of an invented 
Heetor by tellirg us that Homer is very fond of Hector, and 
when Woodhouse tells us that a sure sign the Calypso episode 
is invented is the fact that Homer is very careful about the 
psychology, they are not adding an iota to their case, since 
an unkindly providence has not revealed to them or to anyone 
else that these two features are peculiarly characteristic of 
_Homer’s own inventions. 

In connection with this matter of psychology and its relevance 
to the present problem, it is quite interesting to note that 
the distinguished Belgian szholar Severyns, in the third of his 
delightful, little books on Eomer in the “ Collection Lebégue,” 
allots one of his chapters to illustrating that Homer is “un 
maitre psychologue." 14 . The two charactérs particularly chosen 
by Severyns to illustrate this quality in Homer are Priam 
and Penelope. I dó not recall whether Severyns commits 
himself on Penelope’s origin, but he makes it abundantly clear 
that he believes Priam to be a pre-Homeric figure. He would, 
therefore, pretty certainly not agree with Woodhouse that when 


14 Homère: L’Artiste (Brussels, 1948), pp..141-150. 
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Homer is “very painstaking over the psychology " we have a 


“sure sign that he is dealing with a personage of his own 
creation.” . 
But considerations 5f this sort, though they are sometimes 
amusing because of the further light they shed on the vagaries, 
contradictions, and disagreements which appear so frequently 
among these searchers for originality, are really unnecessary 
adornment. The fundamental futility in arguments such as. 
Woodhouse employs here lies not in the fact that any particular 
instance may be dubious (thougk most of them are in fact hizhly 
so), but in the fact that the whole method is condemned to 
failure from the start by the complete lack of evidence for the 
essential major premise. We cannot argue that a particular 
character is Homer’s invention because Homer’s portrayal dis- 
plays certain traits urless we know to begin with that those 
certain traits are peeuliar to Homers invented characters 
- generally. And this we simply do not know. The available 
evidence is not sufficient to permit the creazion of some sound 
general »ropositions which might then serve as a basis for 
further deduetions.. The critics here under discussion merely 
create their general propositions out cf whole cloth. Then 
these wholly unsupported guessez are often set forth as reasons 
for our accepting othe? guesses otherwise wholly unsupported. 
When these procedures involving the practice of supporting 
one guess by another zuzss have become almos; as common among . 
Unitarians as they mce were among the Analysts, why should 
Unitarians be either surprised or irritated when Whatmough 
speaks bluntly of “the unscientific and frivolous. guessing com- 
petition that goes bv the name cf tae ‘ Homeric problem??? 15 
Since Wcodhouse didmot elaborate his statement about Homer's 
concern with the psychology of the Calypso episode, it may be 
that it was in his eyes a minor point. His main concern through- 
out this chapter was with demonstrating the lack of depth and 
content in the Calypso episode. In particular, he stresses the 
point that Homer’s eccount of Odysseus! meeting with Calypso 
is, ^ strangely lacking in content .. . vague and unsatisfactory.” 
* Nothing is said as to the exact cireumstances of the landing 
and first encounter.” The reason for this reticence which Wood- 


15 See note 4. 
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house seems to feel ought to cause great surprise is “ that there 
was nothing to tell.” Homer invented Calypso himself and she 
“ was not the centre of a wealth of imagined detail such as the 
popular fancy loves to create [and did create for the folktale 
figure, Circe],! among which the poet could pick and choose 
what suited his purpose.” Al the really good ideas pertaining 
to a situation such as that described in the Calypso episode 
were already connected, we are told, with other, traditional 
figures. Homer uses, for example, the only two good schemes 
for handling the arrival of a wanderer in his accounts of Circe 
and Nausicaa, and there is just nothing left for poor invented 
Calypso; so the poet leaves the reader to imagine for himself 
the details of her encounter with Odysseus. 

In other words, it appears that Woodhouse believes that 
another way in which we can feel confident a character or episode 
is Homer's original inventicn is to demonstrate that Homer’s 
treatment is deficiens in content and background. What is 
fundamentally this same argument appears in the work of 
Severyns just mentioned. Noting that some characters have in 
Homer a much longer and richer past history than others, 
Severyns concludes (with, many may feel, some plausibility) 
that * l'absence de légendes dénote les tard-venus dans les récits 
épiques. .. ."* But he also shows a great desire to use this 
lack of background as a criterion for Homeric invention. When- 
ever Homer speaks a; some length and in detail about a char- 
acter’s ancestors and, sometimes, their deeds, or of a character’s 
own past exploits, this is taken to show that we are dealing with 
a traditional character, who has already appeared in pre-Homeric 
narratives. When Homer does not mention things of this sort, 
Severyns obviously wants to believe that the character in question 
is not traditional but: Homer’s own invention. Part of the 
weakness in Severyne able and interesting presentation of this 
subject derives from the common and unjustifiable assumption 
that when Homer does not mention something this means that 
he was ignorant of it. But Severyns is also arguing here along 
the same lines as Woodhouse, and maintaining that although 
Homer had a great passion for inventing important new char- 


79 On this see below, p. 348. 
1t Homère: L'Artiste, p. 80. 
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acters, he did not have the wit to invent a proper and sensible 
heroic background for them. 

This argument is by no means the peculiar property of 
Woodhouse'and Severzns, but, like the other arguments employed 
in this movement, this one is like:y to turn up whenever an 
effort is made to justify a claim cf original invention, and 
a very strange argumect it is to be found among men who are so 
eager to.make others share their own love and admiration for 
Homer. Unlike most of those who employ the argument, Wood- 
house at least makes it clear that he realized what arguing along 
these lines involves. In the course of ais account of the invented 
Calypso, he says frankly and with a hint of surgical (I do not ` 
say ghoulish) detachneent, “It is interesting to note how bank- 
rupt his fancy is in dealing with her—if taat term be not felt 
to savour of disloyalty to the divine poet” (p. 51). One suspects, 
however, that most of those who us» this argument to support 
a claim of originality aave never peused to consider its impli- 
cations. What.we are in effect being told is that, when Homer 
has some sourcas to work with, some traditional material with 
a wealth of imagined detail among waich he can pick and choose, 
he can give us full and fascinating pictures, characters with a 
rich depth of background; but when he has no sources and is 
relying on his own inventive powers, his pictures are deficient 
and bare, his characters lacking in proper background—not to 
put too fine a word on it, they show benkruptey of fancy. Whether 
or not one feels this savors of disleyalty to Homer is of less 
moment than the fact that it is pasently self-contradictory. In 
their efforîs to demonstrate the valility of their conception of 
Homer as a great original inventor, these critics expatiate on. 
particular episodes and characters waich they assure us are his 
creation. The eritericn by which many of these episodes and 
characters are shown tc be originel is heir display of imaginative 
bankrupcey. In short, these critics know that Homer had vast 
powers of original invention because they can detect in his 
original inventions a elear poverty of inventive power. Argu- 
ments along these lines show as littl» regard for Homer as for 
logic. It is almost incredible that they should appear so fre- 
quently among the verz critics whose hands fly with such speed 
to their swords to averge even a look from the Analysts which 

"threatens Homer with insult. . 
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Another fallacy which appears with almost unbelievable 
frequency in thess discussions is that of equating poetical in- 
vention in general with Homerie invention in particular. Again 
and again these writers, sometimes after taking the trouble to 
try to show that an element is neither historical fact nor old 
folktale, sometimes simply asserting that it is not, will proceed 
to conclude that since the element is not: based on historical fact 
and is not derived from folktale, it is therefore the original 
invention of Homer. Arguments of this sort will be found 
even in close proximity to statements which indicate a firm 
conviction that Homer comes at the end of a long period of 
rich poetical development, that he was preceded by many genera- 
tions of poets. But when scholars once become characteristically 
impassioned over the hunt for Homer’s original inventions, 
these earlier poets are completely forgotten and any element 
‘in the poems may be claimed as the invention of Homer merely 
because it appears that it may be a poet’s invention. A relatively 
mild example of chis neglect of pre-Homeric poetical invention 
will be found in Woodhouse’s account of Circe and Calypso to 
which we have just alluded in another connection. As part of 
his effort to show that the Calypso episode is Homeér's very own, 
Woodhouse presents an extensive and often highly interesting 
discussion designed to indicate that Circe is a creation of folk- 
tale, displaying the lack of human qualities and having all the 
mystery proper to such creatures, whereas.Calypso is much more 
logical and human because she is * purely a ‘poetical creation.” 
The extremely common arguments cf this. type contribute 
nothing to the case these critics are trying to make, except in so 
far as they may anticipate a possible objection. One can grant 
freely, what it would be foolish to deny, that there is much in 
Homer which appears to owe its origin to poetical fancy, without 
in the least accepting the conclusion that Calypso or any other 
particular feature of the poems is the original invention of the. 
poet Homer. 

A factor which contributes greatly to the Bis of this 
argument is the common tendency nowadays to divide the 
material contained in the Homeric poems into three categories 
usually designated, with some variations in the terminology, 
saga, folktale, and fiction. This thzeefold division is con- 
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venient and adequate for scme problems, but serious defici- 
encies appear in it when it is applied to the question of 
' Homer's relationship to his predecessors, and when an effort is 
being made to show that some feature of the poems is Hcmer's 
invention. In the first place, critics oîten use the term saga (or 
the equivalent? without indicating clearly to their readers (and 
frequently without, so far as one can see, having any clear rotion 
in their own minds) to what extent they mean by saga the factual, 
historical basis of the Troy Story and tc what extent they mean 
that basis plus variations produced by centuries of oral tradition. 
In the second place, critics cften use the term fiction (or the 
equivalent) without making clear whether by it they mean 
poetical invention or Homeric invention. In Scott’s case for 
the Homeric invention of Hector, for instance, it is usually 
impossible to tell just what he means by “tradition,” apparently 
his equivalent for saga. A similar lack of clarity appears in his - 
` review of Woodhouse’s book, Tie Composition of Homers 
Odyssey, when he tells us, “ We know what the Odyssey now 
is; but until we get something older, we. can never be sure 
what part is fancy and what part is tradition, for Homer could 
give to fancy all the appearance of historical truth.” “ Fancy ” 
here seems to correspond to the more usu! “ fiction,” and “ tradi- 
tion” to “ saga,” but does fancy mean Homeric invention, and 
does tradition mean historica. truth? Ambiguities such as 
these become all the more distarbing when we realize that for 
all we know the details of the “tradition” itself as it appears 
in Homer may be nothing but “ fency.” 

Because the terms saga and fiction lend themselves so easily 
to such frequent ambiguities, it might make the fallacy of 
equating poetical invention wita Homeric invention somewhat 
more difficult and consequently less common if each of these 
terms were subdiviced. Saga might be divided into (a) historical 
basis (maybe), and (b) more or less unconscious modifications 
of this basis resulting from long oral tradition ;!® and fiction 
could be divided into (a) pre-Homeric poetical invention and 
(b) Homeric invertion. This would be a much more fruitful 


180. J., XXVI (1930-31), p. 237. 

10 For some interesting, though trief, recent remarks on differences 
between history end saga see E. Auerbach, Mimesis (Bern, 1940), pp. 
24-25. ` 
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and clear analysis whenever one is considering any aspect of 
Homer’s relationship to his predecessors, because it clearly dis- 
-tinguishes the classes which might collectively be considered 
tradition from the last element, Homer’s own additions. This . 
essential dichotomy is obscured in the usual division into only 
three classes. Of these elements in Homer the easiest to detect 
is probably folktale (though even here suggestions are often 
made which seem to the layman wildly improbable). We know 
nothing about the historical basis; not even if there is any shred 
of historical fact at all. A plausible cds2 can every now and then 
be made for the belief thet some feature in the poems is pre- 
Homeric. Some elements seem to some critics to be the result 
of poetic invention. But among the features of the poems 
which may with some plausibility be claimed as poetic invention 
we are probably never in a position to assert with confidence 
that a particular feature belongs to Homer and not to pre- 
Homeric poetic fancy. . l 
Somewhat allied to the fallacy of equating poetical invention 
in general with Homeric invention in particular, or at least one 
manifestation of it, is the practice of suggesting as a reason 
. for the belief that a character is Homer’s creation the fact that 
he has a Greek name, or that his name has some peculiar appro- 
priateness. Scott, in his efort to.claim Hector as Homer's own, 
repeatedly stressed Hector’s * good Greek name” and the Greek 
name of his wife, but the argument is not Scott’s peculiarity. 
Considerations of this sort actually indicate only what no one 
denies, that the Troy Story has been worked on by poets and that 
some at least of these poets were Greeks. It is unlikely that all 
the Greek names in the poems. are Eomer’s invention, and I 
think that no contemporary Unitarian claims that they are. 
Quite possibly some of the names are his invention, but no one 
can prove that any particuler name, even any particular pecu- 
liarly appropriate name, is his. The delightful names of the 
thugs who ambushed Tydeus (Iliad, IV, 394-5) may be Homer’s 
invention, but they may just as well be the invention of some 
nameless witty singer who, perhaps, told this story of Tydeus 
in detail in the course of some lost and forgotten poem on 
the Theban legend. So true it is that in forming theories “in 
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such twilight we may do pretty muen whatever we please without 
danger of being found out.” 2° 


An instance of the discouraging tendency of error to grow 
out of truth is to b» found in a common argument derived from 
the sensible conception of the Troy Story as a growing, changing 
tradition. By comparing Homer’s version of certain elements 
in that legend with Proclus summary cf the epic cycle and 
with our extant Greek tragedies, one can indicate at times 
considerable differences. Elements which are not mentioned 
in Homer, for instance the abortive assault on Teuthrania, later - 
assume great importance in the story; characters not mentioned 
in Homer, Palamedes for instance, later appear as leading 
participants in important episodes; the nature of some Homeric 
personages, Meneleus and Ocysseus for example, is greatly 
modified. Moreover, if we assume that Homer was preceded by 
many generations cf poets dealing w:th the Troy Story as one 
of their themes, we shall find it probable that if we could 
compare our Homer with pre-Homer:e versions separated from 
him by long stretches of time, we should observe differences of 
the same sorts here too. With speculations of this kind most 
Homerists will agree in general Disagreement will arise, how- 
ever, when from these speculations mamy Unitarians procead to 
draw two conclusions: 1) Homer introduced many important 
modificetions into the Troy Story; 2) Among these important 
modifications are A, B, ©, ate Nectker of these conclusions 
follows certainly and inevitably from the considerations offered 
to suppor them. One can well believe that the Troy Story 
changed and developed and that rosts made original contri- 
butions (or, for that matter, that the story as a whole is the 
creation of poets), and still be highly sceptical both of general 
claims Jor tremencous origina. inventions by one particular 
poet and of specific claims for important particular inventions. 
A man changes greatly between ficttze1 and seventy-five, but 
the contribution of any.one day or week or even month or year 
will ordinarily be imperceptible. So the old legends would 
change greatly in the course of the ganerations of bards which 
many of these Unitarians asstcne, even if no one bard made 


2° Samuel Butler, Life and Habit, Vol. IV of the Shrewsbury Edition 
of his Works (London, 1923-26), 3. 41. 
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any great original contributions. If we should ever recover 
a Minoan version of the Troy Story, I should be very surprised - 
if our Iliad and Odyssey did not show great differences from it, 
but we should not because of that fact be any closer to knowing 
just which, if any, of these differences were largely or entirely 
the original contribution of Homer. 


An argument muca used and apperently admired by the 
originality-worshippers, though it is seldom if ever stated in 
this bald form, amounts essentially to this: the feature in 
question is too good to be tha work of anyone but Homer. If 
there is any premise lying quietly in the minds of the propon- 
ents of this argument, it must, I suppose, be something like this: 
this feature is so fine that if there hed been among Homer’s 
predecessors or contemporaries any poet so skilled as to'be able 
to produce it, it is incredible that he and his works should have 
perished without a name. Quite apart from other questionable 
aspects of this argument, the fatal difficulty with arguing 
along these lines is that mien whose general creative level is 
mediocre or worse are constantly flashing out with matchless 
isolated bits of sheer splendor. This line on ancient Petra, 


A rose-red city half as old as time, 


is obviously too good to be by any but a poet of the first rank, 
certainly far too good to be by Burgon, who in a lifetime of 
seventy-five years produced no other line that man remembers. 
And yet Burgon did in fact write it—even, to add to the incredi- 
bility of it, wrote it in a Newdigate prize poem. Because of 
this whimsicality of inspiration, even if we were dealing with 
a great modern poet whose dates were precisely known, whose 
sources had been thoroughly investigated, and the works of 
whose contemporaries existed in lavish abundance, it would 
be dangerous indeed to say that something we greatly admire 
must be his merely because it is so obviously fine. When the 
argument is applied io Homer, whose date is not known within 
centuries, whose predecessors and contemporaries are not even 
names to us, whose sources can only be guessed at, and whose 
works stand completely alone without a single line from a single 
contemporary or predecessor, it is more than dangerous, it is 
mere folly. Also, as so often in this movement, there is the ' 
precise parallel to one of the Analysts’ follies. Just as among 
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the Analysts who were trying to determine the relative ages of 
the various strata in che Homeric corpus there arose a tendency - 

‘ to assume that what seemed. to them particularly good was ipso 
facto and by definiton particalariy old, so these Unitariars 
repeatedly slip into the fallacy of equating poetically good 
with Homeric. ` 


Although, ‘aa this selective list reveals, attempts have’ been 
made to offer a kind of evidence to justify claims for Homeric 
originality, more commonly irvestigatore have had a clearer 
realization, or at least a subconscious awareness, that it was 
extremely difficult to offer proof that ary particular element - 
was Homer’s originel invention. The ordinary manner of 
dealing with these metters, therefore, is far less laborious than 
the ones we have beer considering. There will usually be some 
general statemant oz a conviction that Homer, being a great 
poet, must have been a great original inventor, and then on 
the basis cf this highly dubious (and, of ccurse, undemonstrated) 
premise, we are given the quise unjustifiable conclusion that 
this or that character, episode, o7 motif is Homer’s own invention. 
The want of logic anc reason in this process need not be dwelt 
on, Ever. if one accepts the general premise, and I do not, 
this is no justification whatever for the infinite series of particular 
conclusions which are drawn from it. Actually, these particular 
claims are, almost if mot quite without exception, merely confi- 
dent assertions about the unknowable, and are based on no 
objective evidence whatever. There appears to be one generic 
difference between them : some are concerned with a single detail, 
and some ere in the nature of blurderbuss claims—a mass of 
shot is expelled simultaneously with the idea of bringing down 
almost everything within range. As an instance of the first 
category are might point to Woodhcuse’s assertion about the 
quest of Tzlemachus in the Odyssey: “Ji is the poet’s free 
invention, for the purposes of his story. Tradition gave an 
Odysseus, an Odysseus father of Telemachos; but it gave 
nothing more than that, so far as Telemechos was concerned. 
The deeds and charaeter of the son had no existence at all 
until they were called into being by the poet... ./? 2! As an 


22 Composition of Homer's Odyssey, p. 211. Remark here also Wood- 
house’s touchstone for Homerie originality, banxruptey of fancy, though 
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instance of the blunderbuss type we may point to the following 
from Scott’s essay on the structure of the Odyssey: “. . . the 
poet with an astounding wealth of genius created the Phaeacians, 
their island, their king, their queen, their princes, Nausicaa and 
her brothers, the games, the bard, and the banquet. . . .” 22 
Often, however, the difference between these two types is more 
verbal than actual. But the blunderbuss type is likely to make 
more of an impression on the unwary. Scott, for instance, 
might have said, “Homer invented the Phaeacian episode.” 
The long bill of particulars he actually presents makes Homer 
. seem more of an original inventor than if the same degree of 
accomplishment is summed up as a single creation. 

There is no point in giving more samples of these claims 
which are not provided with even a semblance of support. Anyone 
with the slightest acquaintance with contemporary Homeric 
scholarship will already be familiar with them, and anyone who 
wants to know more of them will probably find his desires amply 
appeased by any recent book on Homer he chances to pick up. 

There is also, fortunately, no need to discuss statements 
in this category. For the most part, they represent only one 
man’s opinion, and are alike incapable of proof or disproof.? 
One could ordinzrily do little but repeat ‘ "Tain't ” to the other's 
Tis and whether the reader to whom this scintillating 
argument was addressed favored one side or the other would 
depend solely on the general conceptior he had already formed of 
Homer’s relationship to tracition. , 

One more disturbing parallel between this movement and 
-the analytical criticism in its heyday may be briefly mentioned. 
The déstroyers of the analytical supremacy made deadly use of 
the fact that in their search for old and new elements in the 


it is not here offered as such: “In itself, the Quest of Telemachos is 
inferior to the rest of the poem in interest, in variety of incident, and 
‘in dramatic intensity . . ." (p. 209). 
23 The Poetic Structure of the Odyssey,” Martin Classical Leotures, 
: I (Cambridge, Harvard Univ. Press, 1931), p. 118. 

23 Now and then guesses of this type happen to involve features of 
the Homeric poems which there is some reason to believe are traditional. 
I do not go into this subject here, because I plan to treat some of these 
guesses at length in a separate detailed discussion of originality and 
tradition in the Odyssey. ` 
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Homeric poems the several Analysts often produced diametri- 
cally opposed suggestions about the relative ages of particular 
parts of the poems. Precisely the seme phenomenon has already 
made ita appearance in these efforts of contemporary Unitarians 
to distinguish Homeric invention from traditional heritage. In 
1946, for example, Howald argued that the first and last books 
of the {liad are the original invention of the author of that 
poem.”* Two years later MacKay maintained that the first book 
is Homer’s invention (though his reasors for thinking so are 
completely different from Howsld's) but that the last book is 
part of the traditional heritage. Such completely contradictory 
results sre not only inevitable when one is dealing with matters 
where there is no real evidence either way; they also go far to 
demonstrate that these theories cre not based on evidence at all. 


These are, I think, fair samples cf the claims which have 
been made and of the kinds of evidence and argument which have 
been prcduced to support them. It should be apparent that in 
spite of all the vast amount of activity which Unitarians have 
devoted to this problem, the resulis are meager indeed. And 
we have not been dealing here with the frenzied visions of the 
lunatic fringe of Homeric studies. I have been careful to 
select my examples from the work of the leading Homerists of 
our century. This choice has not been dictated by any base. 
desire to belittle my betters, but by a conviction that the 
weaknesses and failures of this movement could be best shown 
by revealing how surprisingly little could be achieved by the 
most learned and able of its adherents. Except, possibly, for 
a few extreme anti-Unitarians for whom the mere fact that a 
"Homeris; is a Unitarian makes him by definition an idiot, 
all who are familiar with Homeric studies will assign the men 
whose theories we have been examining here a high place in the 
long and honorable roll of Hoirerie scholars. Their negative 
and their positive contributions to Homeric scholarship have” 


24 Der Dionter der Ilias, pp. 94-117 and 156-185. 

25 The Wrath of Homer (Toronto, 19481, pp. 111 and 123, 

26 The word is Wilamowitz-Moellendortts (Heimkehr des Odysseus, 
p. 172): “Es wird immer Idioten geben, die versichern, der Wurder- 
mann Homer hütte Ilias und Odyssee gemacht, der Wundermann Moses 
den Pentateuch. Aker unsere Wissenschaft hat das Recht, die Aber- 
gláubischen so zu behandeln wie die Astronomen das Horoskopstellen.” 
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been numerous and valuable. In view of all this, we may well 
ask why it is that in this vigorous attempt to make a case for 
particular original inventions in Homer their errors and their 
failures have been so consistent, so obvious, and so egregious. 

The reason is not far to seek. Their lack of success is only 
the usual and inevitable result of attempting the impossible. 
These scholars have been futilely fighting to solve a problem 
which neither they nor anyone else can hope to solve, because 
an unkindly fate has simp-y failed to provide any evidence. 
One peculiarity of the Homeric poems which has supreme 
relevance here is that they contain large amounts of data which 
are available for those interested'in the problem of Homer’s 
relationship to his predecessors, but which will work only one 
way. Quite frequently scholars have hit upon classes of evidence 
which lend some plausibility to a theory that some element in 
the poems is traditional. Scholars interested in showing that 
some element is original with Homer have often tried to use 
these same classes of evidence. But the evidence which is so 
useful for the one purpose is not usable at all for the other; it 
can strongly suggest that some feature is traditional, but it can- 
not be turned in such a way as to offer any support for the belief 
that some element is Homer’s own invention. And none of these 
searchers after originality has hit upon any new class of evidence 
which can be so used. When so many scholars of such outstanding 
ability and such great familiarity with the Homeric poems 
have worked so hard ‘and so enthusiastically in an effort to find 
such evidence and have failed so completely, it would seem 
almost impertinent to hope that any such evidence exists. 

Consider briefly a few illustrations of how unkind Homer 
has been in this respect to this group of his admirers. A 
number of characters in Homer have names which linguists assure 
us are not Greek, Paris, for example. From this interesting 
fact many have plausibly zoncluded that the characters with 
non-Greek names are not original with Homer but are very old 
traditional figures, in some cases real men who actually lived. 
As we have seen, efforts have been made to use this evidence of 
the names as part of the case for Homeric invention, and we have 
been told that one reason for believing that so-and-so is Homer’s 
invention is that he has a Greek name. We have also seen that 
this fact cannot properly be used for this purpose. 
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Again, some charaeters in Homer have ephithets which do 
not particularly suit iheir performances in Homer. From this 
it has been plausibly argued thet thesa characters appeared 
in pre-Homeric literatare and played. parte there which peculiarly 
justified their epithets. Scott was impressed by this fact and 
granted the validity cf this sort of conclusion. He then tried 
to make this evidence from the epitkets work the other way and 
used it as part of his case for the theory that Homer invented 
Hector, arguing that because all the epithets used of Hector 
in the Iliad are fully explained by kis verformance and character 
as portrayed in that oem, this is a reason for believing that 
Homer invented him. I have consid2red this argument in detail 
elsewhere,” and showed that even if Scott is correct in believing 
that Hector’s epithets in Homer fit his Homeric character 
(which I do not believe), this wculd contribute nothing to 
the support of Scott’s theory that Hector is Homer’s invention, 
because a number of characters in Homer who Scott himself 
admits are pre-Homeric also have quite fitting epithets. . 

In a somewhat diferent- approgch to the problem, some 
scholars have maintaired more or less convincingly that a char- 
acter or a motif shows qualities which strongly suggest an origin 
in folktale, and from this the conelusion has been drawn that 
the motif or the character is not Homer’s invention. The dis- 
cussions of this aspect of Homer’s becxground are, for instance, 
the most valuable and interesting feature of Woodhouse’s kook. 
But, again, we are not permitted te argue the other way and 
maintain that because a character or motif lacks the folktale 
qualities it is the invention of Homer. At most all we can 
say is that we are apparently deeling here with something which 
is either historical fact, saga, or postical fancy. 

And so we could gc on through zhe long list, pointing out 
how often it.is possible, because 0° sorae oddity in Homer’s 
poems, to suggest or even demonstrate that some feature of 
his work is not his own invention but is part of his heritage 
from his predecessors. But when w2 turn to the other side of 
the picture and try to discover what in Homer is his own 
invention, we find there are no convenient. devices, comparable to 
those which show a dekt to tradition, which can be used to show 


` 231 See nota 9. The diseussion of the epithets is on pages 232-237. 
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original invention. Because the human mind. has a deep-seated 
horror of ignorance, this is an aspect of the nature of things 
to which many modern Unitarians appear to find it impossible 
to reconcile themselves. In those moments when they are not 
forgetting or disregarding the facts altogether, they must find 
it most irritating that the material in Homer is so curiously, 
even, it might seem, .so perversely, inzractable. Feature after 
feature can be used to point to the conclusion which is anathema 
to many of them and to rob their great original inventor of some ' 
precious bit of the Iliad or the Odyssey, but as soon as they 
attempt to use any of these features to demonstrate that some- 
thing in the poems is Homer's own invention, these very features 
whick have served the powers of darkness so firmly and so faith- 
fully become at the Unitarians’ touch metamorphosed into Alice's 
flamingos. and without exception become completely useless for 
the game they want to play. The persistence with which these 
Unitarians take up these refractory features one after another 
in the search for their philosopher’s touchstone which will . 
distinguish Homeric, inventions from traditional heritage, and 
the consistent refusal of the evidence to support the demands 
made upon it are, like so many aspects of this Unitarian move- 
ment, reminiscent of the procedures of the nineteenth-century 
Analysts. They with successive futility hit upon one device 
akter enone to enable them to sepazate the “old” from the 

“new ? strata in the Homeric poems. 

Scott's dietura, “There is no literary chemistry by which 
we can separate tae elementa of the Odyssey,” 28 is a half truth, 
which, coming from a mar of Scott’s views, is heavily laden 
with irony. There is a literary chemistry which can do much to 
separate out particular elements which are traditional; it is 
only when Scott and his fcllowers try to separate out the elements 
whieh are Homer’s own invention that literary chemistry fails. 

When we know a great deal about a poet’s background; when 
we know the story of his life in detail, when we have and can 
still read a large portion of what he may reasonably be presumed 
to have read, and when we find something in ‘his work clearly 
unlike anything which any scholar has been able to find in these 
earlier works, there can be some plausibility about a claim 


28 See note 18. 
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that this feature is his own invention. But in dealing with 
Homer we must face the fact that all these data, so abso:utely 
essential if such a claim is to be more than a guess, are com- 
pletely lacking, and there is no reason to imagine that this 
lack will aver be remedied. These facts not only show why the 
efforts to demonstrate particular original inventions in Homer 
have been up to this time so completely unconvincing; they also 
make clear how unlikely it is that this line of research can 
ever lead to convincing and prodtable results in the future. 


It should not be necessary to state explicitly that I am 
not denying in toto original invention in Homer, or maintaining 
that one can demonstrate that prectically every element of his 
material is traditional. It is true that, not putting nearly 
so high a value on the kind of oziginality these critics so greatly 
admire, I should not be overwhelmed if such a demonstration 
: were possible. But it is not. The features which can with any 
high degree of probability be shown to be traditional occur 
only now and then. For most of the material in the poems, 
we simply do not know anything about the crigin. In a general 
way I am convinced that the proportion of traditional material 
is much higher and the proportion of invented material corres- 
pondingly much lower than most contemporary Unitarians 
lixe to believe. But I grant quite freely the existence of 
original material, and when I am in a guessing mood J even at 
times indulge in the popular pastime of trying to select parti- 
cular features. I o=ten feel, for instance, that Nestor’s sopLbisti- 
cated young sor. Pisistratus in the Odyssey is in this category. 
But I am not conscious oz any cbjective reasons for this belief, 
and, since it does not seem especially important to me whether 
he is invented or not, I should not find my admiration for 
Homer in the least diminished if one of the tablets discovered 
by Blegen at Pylos should some day reveal that this Pisistratus 
was a real historical character. Where I should rather like 
to know as well as feel that Homer was highly original is in 
.his manner, not his matter. In point of fact I do believe 
that the almost incredibly high degree of skill, the complete 
mastery of the material which the pcems so often show, is 
Homer’s own achievement. This is the “ originality ” by which 
he so cruelly and so completely annihilated his predecessors and 
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his contemporaries. He did not drive them from the field 
because he produced a worx with a vast amount of new material, 
as though he were merely composing an improved new text book 
in a scientific field burgeoning with multitudinous new facts. 
But even this originality in mastery over material can very 
seldom, if ever, be demonstreted in any strict sense of the word, 
because of our utter ignorance of Homer’s surroundings and 
background. Even his must always be more or less a subjective 
conviction, one of the many things in literature which nearly 
every reader believes but which no one can prove. It belongs 
to the realm of opinion, not of knowledge. 


With the Unitarians’ empaatieally asserted belief that Homer 
added to his sources, few will quarrel. The difficulty arises 
when Homerists of this persuasion yield to a natural temptation 
to go beyond this general principle and try to claim some parti- 
cular element in the poems as Homer’s very own. This pro- 
cedure has been so popular in the present century that if one 
made a list of all the motifs, characters, and incidents which 
have within the last fifty years been claimed as Homer's inven- 
tion, I suspect one would find on the list almost everything 
of any great worth or significance in both poems. I have had 
reveated occasion during these observations to stress the per- 
vading resemblances between the procedures of the Unitarians 
‘of this school ané the Analysts of a generation or so ago. The 
resemblance also extends to the two movements in general. Just 
as among the Analysts there was a kind of contagious mania for 
discovering interpolation in Homer, so in this century there 
is a similar contagious mania for discovering original inventions. 
As Scott so cunningly showed, the richness and variety of the 
Analysts’ theories ultimately brought it about that as a group 
they rejected as late addizions the whole Homeric corpus.?? 
In the same way the contemporary searchers for original inven- 
tions in Homer will have soon, if they have not already, claimed 
almost the entire Homeric corpus as Homer’s own invention. 
It is the very richness and variety of she results obtained which 
must produce grave doubts about the validity of both methods of 
attacking the problem. Both schools start with reasonable 
and plausible provositions: a) in the course of their long history 


2° Unity oj Homer, pp. 79-82. 
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it is likely that the Eomeric poems have experienced omissions 
and additions; b) in creating his great poems Homer, in all 
probability, introduced into thera material cf his own invertion. 
But in both cases the practiticners cf the two schools tend to 
bring discredit on the-r general point of view by the exuberance 
and the precision o= their particular claims, which are in most, 
if not all, cases undernonstrated and, in our present ignorance, 
undemoaiszrable. In fhemselve=, and individually, the various 
suggestions which Lave been made that this or that is Homer’s 
own addition to the Troy Story are innocent enough, if one does 
not take them too sericusly, and sometimes acute and interesting. 
Also, like some of. the Analysts’ vagaries, they occasionally add 
a bit to our understanding of Homer. The significant danger is 
not in the several guesses themselves, but in their very multi- 
plicity. Also dangerous is the fact that the practitioners of this 
mystericus science ten to use their guesses as bases for further — 
hypotheses and often proceed as though they were either self- 
evident or demonstrated truth, in precisely the same way as the 
Analysts af yesteryear construcced their towers on the swemps 
of their own vigorous iancies. The trouble with these identical 
procedures is that there is a tendenzy for a whole school of 
criticism to grow up which is ultimately resting many of its 
most fundamental and cherish=d terets on these quicksands. 
Unitarianism has soli¢ foundations elsewhere. It is only weak- 
ening itself by this excessive concentration on an aspect of 
Homeric studies wker2 the evidence available simply will not 
support the structures which various of these learned men have 
wanted to build there. Considering the movement as a whole, 
I, as a Unitarian, sm often troubled by the fear that just as 
the Analysts, by claim:ng too much, and above all by being too ` 
specific, brought their whole approach into disrepute, so these 
Unitarians. may, by ccmmitting precisely these same sins, end 
by actually weakening fhe whole Unitarian position. Fortunately 
it is still possible to eccept the main tenets of the Unitarian 
doctrine without believ:ng that wa are now atle to select portions 
of the Iriad and the Odyssey and confidently assert that they 
come from the head and hand of the master himself. 

Up to tais point I have beer remarking on the danger of ` 
this form of Homeric study foz the Unitarian point of view, 
and have noted the degree to which troublesome parallels appear 
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‘between these efforts to find original invention in Homer and 
the activities which did so much to bring discredit upon the 
Analysts. Unfortunately, the excesses of the movement under 
consideration involve an even more serious risk than this danger 
to Unitarianism. A more serious danger arises from the fact 
that scholars who concentrate on this work have a pronounced 
inclination to stress the supreme importance of ‘their kind 
of originality in poetic greatness. Regularly implicit in their 
writings, and frequently explicitly steted, is the dogma that 
a great poet must be by defnition a great originator in their 
sense. I have already once or twice alluded in passing to this 
belief. Raising as it does the significant question of the impor- 
tance which should be assigned to this sort of originality in: 
forming our estimate of a poet’s greatness, this belief is of no 
little interest, but an adequate discussion of it here would take 
me too far from my present purpose and would greatly expand 
an already expansive discourse; I must therefore limit myself 
` to two brief observations upon it. ' 


1) I see no reason'in the nature of things why it must be 
irue. Not to go beyond the testimony of the poets themselves, 
-one may properly cite the remark of Byron in a letter defending 
Pope against the romantizists: “It is the fashion of the day 
to lay great stress upon what they call ‘imagination’ and 
‘invention,’ the two commonest of qualities: an Irish peasant 
with a little whisky in his head will imagine and invent more 
than would furnish forth a modern poem.” 3° 

2) The idea that “to limit. Homer too strictly to the imagina- 
tive material supplied by earlier bards is to deny his supremacy 
as an epic poet,” would seem to be a peculiarly dangerous 
doctrine for all who believe in Homer’s supremacy as an epic - 
poet, when it is so generally agreed that much in Homer is 
traditional, when the degree of his debt to tradition cannot 
be precisely. determined, and when the efforts to claim particular 
elements as his own inventicn have so far been so unconvincing. 
Under these circumstances it would seem unwise to base Homer’s 
claim to greatness on his alleged powers of original invention 


30 Letter to John Murray, dated Ravenna, Feb. 7, 1821. Works: 
Letters and Journals, ed. R. E. Prothero, V (London, 1904), p. 554. 
aS, E. Bassett, Poetry of Homer, p. 14. 
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and to insist that suca powers are an essential element in poetic 
greatness. In concentrating pon and stressing the supreme 
importance of their kind of originzlity these critics may be doing 
more than endangering the reputation of Unitarianism; they 
may be endangering the reputetion of Homer himself. This 
is another aspect of their work which makes it more serious 
than an amusing chepter in the long history of mares’ nests. 
In many problems of research a certain amount of guessing is 
not only pardonable, but ofter essential to progress. If these 
guesses about Homeric originziity were frankly presented as 
such, even the strictest moralist might well feel that they were 
venial sins, and Homerists generally might welcome them as 
stimulating suggestions and might hope that some day, somehow, 
someone would discover something which might make them more 
than mere guesses. But this whole movement takes on a different 
aspect when the guessers begin to act as though they were pre- 
senting more than guesses, ani especially when they convince 
themselves and assert to others chat if their guesses are wrong 
Homer cannot justly be considered a great epic poet. 

To a very large degree the high place which Homer occupies 
as a poet today was recovered for him ky these Unitarians. 
They worked hard in the vineyard and showed how unjustified’ 
were many of the Amalysts’ criticisms and attacks. It would 
indeed be a bitter thing if the Unitarians now, because of this 
obsession over a will-o’-the-wisp which they can never hope to 
casch, and which is not nearly ac worth catching as they think, 
should undo much of what they have done, should not only bring 
their whole school into disrepute, but should also, by stressing 
and overvaluing a kird of excellence which they cannot prove 
Homer has and which Homer himself might well be unable to 
understand, eventually damage zae reputation of the poet they 
so justly admire. 
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MORE OXYTONES IN LATIN DACTYLIC VERSE. 


In an earlier paper! I argued that the elegiac poets, normally 
taking care that the hexameter should not begin with a separate 
spondaie word, commonly admitted such a word to the first foot 
if it had, naturally or by posizion, its accent on the last syllable. 
The regularly eligible words 1 listed as follows: 


1. parts of ile and iste, and their derivative adverbs 
2. ergo 
3. parts of quantus and qualis and of their demonstratives 
4. such compound words as quamvis, postquam, quare 
5. inter and a few other disyllabic prepositions 
6. donec, contra, primum, verum 
7. quorum and quarum: 
8. parts of ipse and idem 
9. eheu and euhoe 
10. ezim and olim 
11. princeps, praeceps, felix. 


This list was derived from the marked repetition of the words 
in the first place in elegiac hexameters, generally with support- 
ing evidence from the grammarians and from the accentuation 
of Comic senarii. The situations in which these and other words 
were found, in such a way as to suggest that the oxytone accent 
was induced in each case, were tabulated, in accordance with 
hints from Quintilian and from Comedy, as follows: 


1. Antithesis (A), when two or more words are repeated or 

strongly contrasted, as often with the correlatives tantum 
. quantum or with words in polyptoton. 

2. Word-groups (G), when a monosyllable follows a spondaic 
disyllable. (This is counted as a subsidiary cause only, 
except in such groups as circum-nos or tollunt-se.) 

3, Derangement (D), wher. the adjective or other epithet is 
brought forward away from its noun, or vice versa. 

4, Pause (P), when the opening word is followed by some mark 
of punctuation. 

These four influences are commonly found in combination, 
and usually even the most certainly oxytone words are subject 


to one or more of them, 


1In A.J.P., LXXI (1950), pp. 22-39. 
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The conformity of the elegizc poets, especially Tibullus and 
Ovid, to this admittedly arbitrary canon was marked, In the. 
same way I have irvestigated the degree to which the hexameter- 
poets were affected by these considerations. Their practice could 
hardly be idertical, # only bazause in continuous hexameters 
sentenc2 and verse no longer bagin simultaneously; the unit, in 
Vergil at least, is the paragreph of several lines, the opening 
of which will be much more <orceful thar that of the elegiac 
couplet; in particular, phrases run on from line to line, some- 
times ssopping at the first-foo: diaeresis and often causing de- 
rangemants in the word-order (such as pendentia nigris Fumant 
saza iugis in Valerius Flaccus, II, 332-3), which appear to have 
affected the accent in the same way as the common derangement 
inside the single hexameter.? Such opening: will accordingly be 
counted under D. 

Two other phencmena occur in these poets. As Norden notes 
in his analysis of Vergils opening spondees,? adjectives of 
number and size are particularly frequent in this position. — 
Ingens, which occurs six times in the first foot in the Aeneid, 
may well have carried the variable accent of other compounds; 
but for omnis, multus. totus, nullus, solus, and unus I can sug- 
gest no reason a pricri* The elegiac poets do not use these 
words to open a verse with amy noticeable frequency. I shall 
mention their occurrence when striking, without adding them to 
the lists of oxytonea.. 

And finally there is reason to think thaz such compound verbs 
as prodest, infit, injer? had an unusual accentuation. Priscian 
(IL, 402, 10) says thet facio and fio keep their own accent in 
those ecmpounida which do no: affect their form; and quotes 
calefit and tepeftt as retaining the accents quos habent in sim- 
plicibuss ; 

Ennis, whether or not the author of spársis hástis lángis 
cámpus spléndet et kórret (in tke admittedly early work Scipio), 
was plainly not alwzys concerned with the varieties of accentua- 


2 According to E. Fraerkel, Iktus und Akzent, p. 43, ete., in senarii it 
is often a word sandwich2d betweer a parted noun and adjective which . 
takes the oxytone accent. 

3 In his edition of Zeneid VI, ed. 3, App. 8, p. 435. 

* Fraenkel, op. cit., p. 228, quotes.. examples oî ammes, etc., in Comedy. 

5 Of. Fraenkel, op. ct, 5. 297, n. E. : 
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tion. Nevertheless, in the 70 opening spondees which are found 
in the fragments of his Annals, 18 are words from the list, 27 
come under A, P, or D, infert occurs before a pause, and there 
are instances of totum (D), ingens, and omnis (thrice), leaving 
19 unclassified, some of which might be accounted for if we 
possessed the entire context. 

Lucrirus already shows a zharacteristic of the later satirists. 
Out of 77 opening spondees, 17 come zrom the list, with exlex 
(a compound, and in A to ecul), the compound addas (D), 
unus twice, omnes, and multis, with 38 under A, P, or D and 
12 others (including two instances of the same ibat which was 
noted several times in Ovid—4bo in 496 precedes a pause and is 
in enjambement to the previous line). In most examples, classi- 
fied and unclassified alike, the poet is plainly using the first foot 
as a position of emphasis, particularly for such antithesis as the 
sixfold virtus of 1196 f. or the quantas . . . quantosque of 1011. 
Obviously the first foot is a commanding position. Whether, 
as Fraenkel suggests, emphasis in itself conferred an oxytone 
accent on a word, cannot be shown; but in so far as the evidence 
for this is drawn almost entirely from Comedy and Satire, I 
‘should suggest that it was in fact typical of the colloquial 
language, while the more careful literary stylists made an at- 
tempt to employ in this way only suck words as were normally 
inclined to an oxytone or an uncertain accentuation; and that 
different authors differed in their standard of correctness, so that 
verum, used by Lucilius, Lucretius, and Cicero, is found once 
in the irregular last book of Ovid’s Fx Ponto, once in the 
Metamorphoses, and in no other mejor poet; ergo is common in 
most poets down to Ovid out banned by Tibullus; and the 
tendency to use omnis, etc., unnoticed in elegiacs, is strong in 
mest writers of hexameters. 

LvonETIUS exhibits definite restrictions. Out of 101 in the 
first two books, 56 come from the list; of compound verbs, 
possum occurs 6 times (5P, 1G), mavult once, debent (if that 
is to be counted as a compound) thrice; omnis thrice, always 
before a monosyllable, and twice in D as well; the groups 
nullam-rem, nuila-vi, ullam-rem, as well as-vertunt-se; with 
other words 6A, 10P (all but one before a monosyllable), only 


* Op. cit., pp. 179-229, ete. 
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two D (14, 1G) ; ard 10 others. (There are also 12 elided tri- 
syllables, whick car of course be countec among first feet with 
heterodzne accent.) 


Cicero, in tae Aratea, has only 12 from the list out of 46, 
but shows a mazked fondness for P, of which he has 17 examples, 
almost all in enjambemert and before a monosyllable; with 4A, 
3D, and 10 others. 


CaTULLUS approgches his own elegiae standard in lxii, with 
the repeated Greek oxytone Hymen (AG), quare (G), and idem 
(G); and in Ixiv, with ille, quales, twc parts of exclamatory 
quantus in successive lines, tali in A to quali, quaenam, quorum 
(G), harum (G), quare, a repeated euhoe, repeated Tempe, one 
PG with enjarabement, the groups ausi-sunt and nostros ut 
luctus (DA), one other D, and two unclassified, of which urbis 
Derdaniae was approved and copied by Vergil. 

In the Appendix Vergtiiana, Culex has 11 from the list (with 
ille 6 times), omnes (AD), exstat (D), 2A, 2D, and 3 others. 
Civis has 14 from the liat, with possent (PG), essent (PG), 
and cuiws (G—perteps oxytone like quorum, though very rare 
in the first place). Moretum has ergo and tandem from the 
list, wita the compoand verbs transfert, infert, ambit. Dirae- 
Lydia have 4 from the list, with desint, 4D, and frustra, which 
may follow conira ard infra in having a shifting accent. The 
undoubted works of Vergil I shall pass over for the moment. 


Oves Metamorphoses fall somewhat short of his elegiacs, 
with 62 from the lis; (Ue 28, and a gereral selection of ergo, 
quamvis, nondum, quorum, quantus, qualis, donec, etsi, mecum, 
inter, and verum), 10A, 13P, 2D, and 11 others, including 
omnes, ullum, ingens, and addunt (G). It is difficult to say 
how many of these ezceptions should be explained as deliberate 
echoes of the Aeneid. 

MaANnILIUS has 88 opening spondees in the Astronomicon: 37 
from the list (iHe 11 times), and all the rest but 9 come readily 
under ore or mcre of the general headings. 

CoLUMELLA, in his versified Book X, observes an elegiac 
strictness, with quamvis and inter only. 

VALEEICS FLaccus has 38 from the list (15 dle, 7 qualis, and 
8 instances of the emphati: contra, used several times by Vergil, 
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but avoided in elegiacs), 24, 10P, 5D, the groups tollunt-se, 
tollit-se, cuius-vi, the compcund adsunt, another ibant, and 4 
others. 

SrATIUS in the Thebaid and Achilleid has 70 from the list 
{ille 35), 23 under A, P, and D, the group iungunt-se, iba(n)t 
5 times; the compounds tradunt and pridem, and 18 others, 
nearly all of which are verbs used for a ponderous Vergilian 
opening to a paragraph. In the Silvae there are 36 from the list 
(ile 10), 10 under A, P, and D, the compound ezpers and 11 
others. 

In Sirius and the later poets the proportion of the regular 
words still remains high, but more and more spondees have to 
3e accounted for by Derangement and general Emphasis, until 
in Claudian there is no marked frequency of any special group 
of words.” 

In this respect these writers approximate to the practice of 
those earlier poets in whose works metrical smoothness is largely 
overlooked in the desire to express point with the maximum of 
rhetorical emphasis: Horace, Persius, Lucan, with Martial and 
Juvenal following in the same tradition. 

For example, in Horacw'Ss first book of Satires, we find, of 
the words in the list: Wluc 2, ille 12, quanto 2, contra 2, ergo, 
quamvis, donec, quarum, olim, atqui, quidam, and the compound 
diferi—15 altogether, as against 1A, 8P, 16 derangements 
inside the line and 8 in enjambement, with 21 others, mostly 

‘emphatic enough, but including the entirely unstressed ibant 
and ibam of 6, 75 and 9, 1. In Epist!es II and Ars Poetica we 
have 10 words from the list (all singletons, and no instance of 
alle), 8A, TP, 9D, 7 enjambements, 3 possible words-groups, 
and 18 others. 

Prersrus has nothing from the list at all, except feliz in En- 


* Post-classical poets, apparently by faithful imitation of the Augus- 
tans, are sometimes extremely regular. Petrarch, in the first book of 
Ajrica, has illic twice, donec, necdum, nondum, the ubiquitous ibant 
(though here PG), with scissa nube (from Propertius, II, 14, 18) and 
dictu difficilest. In the ninta century Walafrid Strabo appears to 
have retained some genuine accentua! sensitivity of his own: in the 
Hortulus he has 11 words from the list, LAP and 1D; while the only 
others, abbas (4 times) and Jesu are perispomenon in Greek, which in 
Latin would become an unusuelly strong accent on the ultima. 
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jambement-Pause at 7, 87; otherwise 4P, SA, 1D, 1 enjambe- 
ment, and 4 others. 


In Martuar, who follows Ovid closely i in some respects, words 
from the list account for nearly half, and P, A, and D for all the 
rest except a very few. Generally we may sey of all these poets, 
as of Lucilius, that taey make full use of the emphatic pro- 
nunciation of words ir. the first foot but are little concerned to 
Select for that position words with a natural tendency to take 
an oxytone, since point and colloquial vigour are more important 
to them than the melody of their verse. 

But even in those poets who manifestly tcok great pains over 
metrical refinement, th» deviation from the elegiac standard does 
not necessarily indicate a falling-cff in poetical proficiency. 
Just at the time when Tibullus and Propertius were working 
towards their own pezfection c? metrical smoothness, VERGIL 
was achieving a defirite reaction against that tendency, the 
results of which affected most subsequent heroic poetry. The 
Eciogues and Georgics are regular enough—only 14 examples 
out of 90 resist classification. In ihe Aeneid there is greater 
freedom. Out of a total of 267, 55 are from che list (with forms 
of «le or oile 32 times, ergo 3, ipse 1, qualis 10, quantus 4, inter 
5, nunquam 4, and several others 3 times or less); with other 
words 36D, 42P (28 of them also G), and 17A, the categories 
often overlapping as usual. Besides these tkere are 6 instances 
of the compound ingers, 15 groups of verb and pronoun, such 
as tollunt-se (5 of them with compound verds, as infert-se), and, 
four other compounc verbs not in such groups. This leaves 58, 
including ibant twic2 end the quantitative adjectives 11 times. 
Even admitting some peculiarity about tha two latter classes, 
there remain 45 which there is no justificeticn for reading with 
an oxytone accent: particularly the'solemn elliteration. of regis 
Romani (VI, 810) or the present participles at IV, 390 and 
486 (those at 185 and 190 in the same book are PG in enjambe- 
ment), which seem never to be found at’all in the openings of 
Ovid, Manilius, Valerius, or Statius, although they all sometimes 
copy the heavy sentence-opening af hasrent poriétibus of II, 442, 
ete. It is clear that Vergil did not desire the smoothness of the 
elegists for its own sak2. The homocyne spcndaic opening was 
yet one more variation of metre which he gladly admitted to his 
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resources ; or rather, one more rhythm which seemed well suited 
to give a particular effect of verbal harmony, in the same way 
{if not so consciously) as he sometimes closed a line with a 
monosyllable or tetrasyllable. At a period when the homodyne 
spondee was being so firmly banished by the elegists, his practice 
seems to have been almost a deliberate rebellion against the 
canon of metrical prettiness. But this is not to say that he did 
not still prefer on the whole to take acvantage of the accentual 
rule perfected by his contemporaries and to infringe it only as 
an exception. 

Now.in so far as we accept the categories of oxytones as 
applicable to the first foot of the hexameter, so we should apply 
them to other parts of the line, as is clearly right in Troiaé qui 
primus ab oris quoted by Quintilian (I, 5, 25), and quando 
tot stragis acervos quoted >y Charisius (G.L., I, 111, 27), 
in .both of which the oxytone accent makes the fourth foot 
homodyne, In this way the regular homodyne close to the line 
may be restored, as in Lucretius’ illís quoque compar (IV, 1255) 
or Vergils medium secat.dmnem (D) and gemiti lacrimisque 
(A), where it seems legitimate to apply the appropriate cate- 
gories to anapaestic words; while in soli mihi Pallas the quasi- 
anclitie mihi seems to form a word-group with soli, which I 
have already mentioned as having a certain tendency to take the 
oxytone.* 

In particular, spondaie words occupying the second, third, or 
fourth foot can almost.always be shown to have had an accent 
on the ultima, with the same effect of weakening the following 
diaeresis which we have inferred from similer words at the 
beginning of the line. In the third foot, such words are neces- 


5 Possibly too the puzzle of Aen., XII, 648, sancta ad vos anima atque 
istius inscia culpae, may be explained by the accentuation, and conse- 
quent lengthening, of the final syllable of istius, as a result of the 
derangement; although I know of no instance of such lengthening by 
accent except on the first syllable of a foot, where the natural pulse of 
the verse (whether or no the iccus was sounded) will certainly serve to 
strengthen the accent; nor is there any evidence for the oxytone ac- 
centuation of any but the disyllabic forms of ille and iste. Alter- 
natively, if the line is scanned as dnima étque istiùs . . . , the extra- 
ordinary lengthening of the nominative anima may be somewhat ac- 
counted for by supposing an aczent to have been induced by the pause. 
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sarily very rare—it is stated? chat in Greek poetry no single 
hexameter has this fact occupied by one word, whether spondaie 
or dactylic. Tke only instances I have observed in Latin poetry 
are in Propertius, I, 15, 25, quare' dum licet' inter'nos, Valerius 
Flaccus, IV, 189, atque ocul'os cuncti! inter'se, and 11 similar 
lines in Lucretius, as well as III, 258, nunc ea'quo pacto' 
inter'sese'miata. Inizr has already been noticed as the com- 
monest preposition in the first foot, as it is also in the fourth; 
and here it undoubtedly forms & word-group with the pronoun 
.80 as to take the accent on the altima and virtually to destroy 
the diaeresis, In just the same way it is found in the second 
foot: twice in Ennius, once in Lucilius, 37 times in Lucretius, 
16 times in Vergil, 6 times in Ovid—all with se, except-for one 
instance of quos, and four of nss., More remarkable are three 
instances of pentametezs: Catullus, 109, 2, kunc nostrum'inter' 
nos, Ovid, Ars, II, 612, sed sic'inter'nos and Trist., V, 3, 58, 
quod licet'inter'vos. Here, but for the unique power of inter 
to form word-groups :ndistinguishable from single words, the 
monosyllable would be isolated before the caesura—possible - 
enough in Catullus, but almost inconceivasle in Ovid. Two 
parallel examples are found in Ovid, Met., VII, 55, maximus' 
intra'me and Juvenal, XIII, 209, nam scelus'intra'se; where 
intra manifestly follows the lead of inter, as it does in the first 
foot in Juvenal, XIV. 45, imtra'quae, and Statius, Theb., X, 
932, intra'se. So does praeter in Paneg. Mess. 5, nec tua' 
praeter'te. Rather a cifferent problem is presented by Persius? 
sed iremor'inter' vina. sub'it (III, 100), since inter vina can 
hardly be classed as a word-group in the same way as intér-se. 
But inter has becn noticed repeatedly in the first foot before 
polysyllables, and was presumably cepable cf forming a fairly 
close link with them, involving a certain stress on its final 
syllable. 

Besides these, in a rather cursory search of all Latin poets 
up to Silius, I have found only seven other examples of the 
spondaic second foot—Tibullus, “Horace, Lucan, and Statius 
appear to have avoided such lines altogether. Lucretius has two 
groups formed with regular oxytones: ipsam'rem (I, 833) and 
quarum'nos (II, 540); one apparenzly with the oxytone idem 

? By O'Neill “ Word-Types in Greek Hexameters,” in Yale Class. 
Stud., VIII, p. 108. 
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(the reading of OG at I, 843 and accepted by Bailey); with 
muliae'vis (III, 265) and esto'iam twice (II, 907 and IV, 
1171). I have mentioned above the probability that multus, 
with other adjectivas of quantity, hed a certain tendency to 
become oxytone when forming a grcup with a monosyllable. 
Esto appears to form a group at the beginning of Aen., XII, 
176, esto nune, and of Ennius, Scipio, 9, esto vel (PG); and to 
have had the oxytone in a senarius of Horace beginning estó 
beáta (Epod., €, 11).. It is uncommon in verse except at the 
end of the line, although in Aen., VII, 318 and Horace, Sat., II, 
183 it is found with the third or fourth ictus on the final 
syllable, and its position before a parse suggests that here too 
the accent was oxytone. Moreover we have the explicit statement 
of Vergilius Maro Grammaticus (G. L., Suppl, 199, 3) that, 
while esto as a true imperative was paroxytone, it was oxytone 
when adverbial, as i; is in most of our examples. Unfortunately 
the grammarian claims the authority of that same Galbungus 
who argued day and night for & fortnight with his friend 
Terence as to the vocative of ego; but at least there is some 
indication here of & “hovering accent” on esto such as would 
explain Lucretius’ use of it for a word-group. Finally Catullus 
has a pentameter beginning nec scire'utrum'sis (93,2). Since 
utrum is extrercely rare in dactylic poetry (occurring only twice 
in the combined. works of Vergil, Ovid, Lucan, Statius, and 
Valerius Flaccus), it is hard to find evidence for its accentua- 
tion. But a simila- group seems to occur in Catullus, 17, 92, 
ipse qui sit utrim sit; and Fraenkel (op. cit., p. 183) quotes 
numerous examples of uirum oxytone in senarii, particularly 
Plautus, Amph. 56, utrúm sit án non, and Varro, Men. 46, quod 
utrim sit. But since it occurs here in an epigram, where neat- 
ness of phrase is all-important, metrical detail should. perhaps 
not be pressed. 

In any case, the caution shown by all writers to occupy the 
second or third foot only with words bearing an oxytone accent 
is evident enough, end bears out the parallel conclusion drawn 
from the first foot. Moreover, as ir the first foot, it is not 
unusual to find an elided trisyllable ozcupying the second foot: 
for example, Lucretius, I, 351, créscunt arbüsia et, or better 
Vergil, Georg., I, 820, sublimem expi!sam ertierent, where both 
the first and tae sscond foot have the accent on the second 
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syllable, in accordance with the general PEE of feet formed 
of a single spondaic word. 

In the fourth foot euch forms are very much commoner. Here 
the effect of diaeresis both before and after would have been 
marked; and Harkness (in C.P., III [1908]) has tried to 
explain away one diaeresis or tke other by means of a compli- 
cated system of word-groups. "This is too Procrustean ‘a process. 
What is undoubtedly true is thas the preceding diaeresis in such 
cases was frequently lost (51 times in the Aeneid) by the close con- 
nection of à monosyllable, as in sub-leges, non-ullo ; and that the 
following one was weakened wken the fourth foot consisted of 
one of the oxytone prepositions governing a word in the fifth, as 
occurs 25 times in the Aeneid with inter and 9 times with cther 
prepositions, The fourth foot is less likely than the first to be 
used for emphatic words, end only 25 of the regular oxytones are 
found there in the Aeneid (ille 9 times); dut a very common 
ending to the line has the derangement of adjective in- the 
fourth and noun in the sixth, or vice versa—69 in the Aeneid; 
where A accounts for 8, and P far 8—a very unusual place for a 
pause.? With all these the oxytone somehow breaks the force of 
the diaeresis as it does in the first foot, and sach lines can hardly . 
be counted among the homodyne endings of Jackson Knight’s 
patterns." But in 18 instances in the Aeneid a fourth-foot 
spondee is plainly intended, as the alliteration of the words 
shows, to have a steady homodyne effect to which the double 
diaeresis contributes largely: as in tum lóngo limite sálcus (II, 
697), with lucem, late, and loca in thè next line to carry on the 


1° An interesting example of a pause in this position is in Martial, 
Ti, 18, 1, capitò iuam, pudet heu, sed captó, Maxime, cenam, where 
the second capto, emphatic through both A and P, has the long ultima 
as contrasted with its unemphatic and paroxytone predecessor.’ 

11 Acoentual Symmetry in Vergil. Much more often lines which he 
counts as heterodyne will become homodyne: foc example 5 out of 9 ` 
lines in the passage Eci, IV, 6-14 ‘quoted in or. cit., p. 46). A line 
which should surely, by Knight’s reckoning, have a “released move- 
ment,” or general homodyne flow, is Georg., I, 203, atque illum (in) 
praeceps prono rapit acveus amani. I= the reading of Palatinus is correct 
(omitting in), every foot in the lize will have an accent on the first 
syllable—illum and praecepe as regular oxytones, prono through de- . 
rangement—and the haterodyne effect of rapit will hardly have spoiled 
the appropriate fluidity of the line. 
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irresistible course af the thunderbolt; or in the hissing fándi 
fictar Ulises (IX, 502). And about 50 others have a similar 
effect without the assistance of alliteration, Again we can see 
that Vergil has willingly retained a certain type of ruggedness 
to add variety to his metre. 

Al:hough none of Vergil’s followers practised a restriction of 
the fourth foot comparable to that of tae first, second, and third, 
some illustration may be given of the most regular: ` 


Ovi, in the first book of the Metamorphoses, has postquam 3, 
nunquam, quondam, semper, inter (seque), with 6 triplets (3D), 
2A (one with the compound prosunt), one PD, and 7D, nosset 
in a deranged sentence, and the compcund supplez. 


CALPURNIUS has inter 3, ipso, tantum, nondum, illo(D), the 
triplet si-quando, 3 other triplets, 2A, 3P, 7D, and one other. 


Sruius is perhaps more noticeably careful than any in his 
fourth book: he has inter, postquam, the triplet tum-primum, the 
compounds ingens (D), posset (D), and instat, one other triplet, 
3A and 8D. Besides these he has what seems to be a sort of 
word-group in gens astu-fallere laeta (482), and 3 plainly homo- 
dyne endings: waste póndere gaúdet and fráctis óssibus áiram 
(235-6) of the slow squeezing of the serpent's coils, and lóngo 
carcere tórpeni. The effect of these three needs no explanation.” 
Another interesting close in this book is virtutem éauit üllam— 
& strongly heterodyne fourth foot, of which Lucretius has four 
examples in I-II, though most poets avoid elision here with 
much more care than they do at the first diaeresis. 


In elegiacs the standard is much the same. The most regular 
poets are those of the Tibuilan Appendix. Lygdamus has ili, 
tantum (Dì, frater (AP), fulvas ille leaenas (D), and 3 ad- 
jectives closely linked with a preceding non or nec (negating the 
adjective alone in each case), two af which also count as D. In 


32 Meineke, in his edition of Horace, p. xxiii, points out how Horace 
“hac numerorum conformatione . . . in re ardua et difficili constanter 
utitur," himself on that score preferring qué terram vertit aratro to 
terram qui. Hither reading, here as in his other examples, will be 
homodyne, but the difference of effect depends on the relation of word 
and foot—a factor to which Knight pays insufficient attention in his 
patterns. 
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the Sulpicia-poems there is quicquid, the compound absit, and 
the triplet te-solum. 


Trputius is less careful, with 5 words from the list, 4D, 1A, 
4 triplets and 11 others. 

CATULLTS, in elegiacs end hexameters alike, has 14 regular 
oxytones, the compound possum, 6 triplets, 11D, and 10 otkers. 

Propzurtius in Book I has 3 oxytones, possint (D), 2 derarged 
triplets and 2A; in the later books he is less careful, but only 
10 out of 73 (including 11 oxytones and € compound verbs) 
come under none of the categories. 

Ovrp is much less regular here than in the first foot. In the 
Amores he has four regular oxytcnes, 8 triplets, 9A, 12D, and 8 
others; in the Tristia 8 oxytones, 14 triplets, 2AP, 7A, 7D, and 
4 others; in Ex Ponto, IV, 1 oxytone, the compound possum 
(D), 5 triplets, 2P, 2A, 3D, and 6 others—possibly a decline 
parallel to that noticed in this book for his treatment of the first 
foot. 

The figures for the fourth foot are in no way so informative as 
those for the earlier part of the line: if only because it is not 
in itself an emphatic position in the sentence, and few of the 
words from the list, except inter, make frequent appearances 
here. Moreover, it is virtually impossible for a spondaic word 
here to be closely linked with a following mcnosyllable ** and in 
that way (as with so many words in the first foot and nearly all 
in the second and third) to forra a word-group by position with 
the accent tanquam in una voce, Miss A..Woodward (in Phil. 
Q., XV, no: 2 [1935], pp. 126 £.) suggests that in Vergil the 
fourth foot is characterized by the absence of any definite accent 
at all, “as a neutral zone between the variations of the first three 
feet and the regular pattern of the fifth and sixth.” With this 
I should more or less agree, in view of the evidence considered 
above. I should noi agree, however, that the characteristic of 
this * neutral zone ” was so much the absence of accent on either 
syllable as an almost. equal degree of intensity on both. Al- 
though for the purpcses of my argument, and to avoid additional 
controversy, it seemed most convenient throughout to accept the 

33 The ending of Lucretius, II, 659, dum verá--re tamen'ipse, is almast 


unique; although Ovid, Met., I, 389, inter+seque volutant, is only a 
slight variation from the usual word-group. 
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traditional doctrine of one accent on one word,! the study of 
various types of Latin verse makes it increasingly evident that 
this is a typical grammarians’ simplification which will hold 
good of no spoken language. It may b2 true that in every word 
one syllable was sounded more forcibly than the rest; but it is 
unbelievable that all the other syllables, especially in a long 
word, had a uniformly negative quality. Rather it would appear 
chat in Latin, as in English, every variety of stress might be 
found on different syllables, from the fullest intensity of an 
exclamation to the practically voiceless second syllable of calidus. 
Net only will long words have had secondary and tertiary 
accents (Fraenkel’s reluctance to admit this is one of the factors 
which have prevented his thesis from winning much support) ; 
but ‘in most of the spondaic words with which I have been 
principally concerned there will have been a definite stress on 
both syllables. Tlic, for instance, seems to have had an accentua- 
tion similar to that of austere or lampoon, and for the same 
reason; while quamvis and etsi have a close parallel in such 
compounds as greensward. Only in this way does it seem 
possible satisfactorily to account for the frequent shifts of accent 
which I have described. These may now be explained in terms 
of the conflict between two virtually equivalent stresses.!* 

Thus the varving behaviour of the different types of word in 
the classes listed above will depend or the relation of these two 
intensities. The details are beyond our calculation ; but I should 
suggest, as best explaining the practice of the poets, that while 
the regular words in the list readily took a noticeably stronger 
stress on the ultima, such words as possum, omnes, or contra 
hardly achieved more than an equilibrium between the two, and 
on this account are found less frequently in the first foot in the 
stricter poets. Indeed, it may-be true that in the fourth foot, 


14 As asserted zategorically by Cicero, Orator, 18, 58 (where he is 
following the Greek rule very closely), by Quintilian, Inst., I, 5, 31, and 
frequently elsewhere. 

15 A shift of this sort is asserted by W. M. Lindsay (The Latin 
Language, pp. 156-7) for such Spanish words as mano, where the two 
vowels are nearly equal in quantity: “sometimes in emphatic utter- 
ance,” he says, "the word is pronounced with a lengthening of final 
vowel and a slicht rise of the voice on the second, the unaccented, 
syllable.” Unfortunately this statement appears to be without founda- 
tion in fact. 


THE SERPENT AND THE FLAME. 


THE IMAGERY or THE SECOND Book OF THE AENZID. 


The Second Book of the Aeneid disp.ays the full magnificence 
of Virgil's imagery. In this account of Troy’s last night images 
of raging fire and flood, ravening wolves, storms at sea, the 
Zall of an ancient tree, lend to the events with which they are 
cornbined the proportions of a universal cataeclysm. Among 
zhese tremendous images of destruction there is one which by 
‘ts emphatic recurrence comes to dominate all the rest. This 
is the image of the serpent. 

Infandum regina tubes renovare dolorem. Aeneas tells Dido 

‘she story of the violence of Troy's fall, engineered by conceal- 
ment and completed by fiames. The ferocity of the attackers, 
their deceit, and the flames. which crown their work are. time 
after time compared, sometimes explicitly but more often by 
combinations of subdued metaphor, verbal echo, and parallel 
situation, to the action of the serpent, 

For these connotations of the serpent, violence, concealment 
and flames, Virgil had good precedent in the Latin tradition. 
It is a commonplace of Latin writing (as it is of English) to 
compare the serpent and the flame; in English both hiss, creep, 
and have flickering tongues; in Latin the words serpere, lam- 
bere, labi, volvere, and micare are used of both, often in contexts 
where one clearly suggests the other.* The serpent traditionally 


2 For a discussion of the imagery of the book as a whole, and its 
relation to the Georgics, see J. Masson, “Les comparaisons dans le 
deuxième livre de l'Enéide," Les Études Olassiques, 1935, pp. 635-43. 

? Selected examples: Serpere used oi flames: Statius, Silvae, V, 5, 20; 
Ovid, Remed. Amoris, 105; Seneca, Medea, £19; Lucretius, V, 523; Livy, 
XXX, 6, 5; Caesar, B. C., III, 101. Lambere used of flames: Virgil, Aen., 
III, 874; Horace, Sat., I, 5, 74; Seneca, Hercules Oetaeus, 1754. Lambere 
‘used of serpents: Ovid, Met., IIT, 57, IV, 595; Statius, Theb., I, 91, V, 
524; Silius Italicus, VI, 264. Labi used of flames: Virgil, Georg., II, 
305; Horace, Sat., I, 5, 73; Tacitus, Hist, III, 71, 19. Labi used of 
serpents: see note 12 infra. Micare used of serpents: Cicero, De Div., I, 
106; Virgil, Georg. ITI, 439. Cf. especially Virgil, Aem, VII, 346 f. 
where the serpent thrown by Allecto at Amata produces a (meta- 
phorical) flame in her breast; the words used to describe the motion 
of the serpent suggest the fame before it is mentioned—lapsus . .. 
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strikes from concealment, as the Greeks did from the horse; 
latere, latebrae, are clichés used generally of the serpent.® 


| Finally, violence as a characteristic of the serpent, common 


enough elsewhere in the Latin poets,* is forced on the reader’s 
attention in the second kook cf the Aeneid by the description 
of the fate of Laococn and his sons. - 

The servent is thus an apt comparison for the essential nature 
of the Greek attackers, ferocity, their typical method, conceal- 
ment, and their principal weapon, fire. But it is an ambivalent 
image. Besides suggesting the forces of destruction, it may also 
stand for rebirth, the rerewal which the Latin poetic tradition 
associated with the casting-off of the serpent’s old skin in the 
spring. And this connotation of the serpent is of the utmost 
importance for the second book of the Aeneid, which tells of the 
promise o2 renewal given in the throes of destruction; the death 
agonies of Troy are the birth-pangs of Rome. 

Only three passages in the book'deal explicitly with serpents. 
In addition to the elaborate description of the death of Laocoon 
and his sons, there are two serpent similes; Androgeos is com- 
pared to a man who comes unaware upon a snake,? and Pyrrhus 


volvitur . . . errat. Compare alsa Lucan’s enigmatic account of the 
troubled dreams of Caesar's veterans after Pharsalia (VII; 772), 
sibilaque et flammas infert sopor. 

3 Cf. Cicero, In Vat., 2: Repente tamquam serpens e latibulis; Virgil, 
Hol., ITI, 93: latet anguis in herba; Ovid, Met., ITI, 31, XI, 775; latens 
herba coluber . . . pedem &trinzit, Epp. em Ponto, III, 3, 102. For 
latebrae used of the serpenz’s hiding-place cf. Virgil, Georg., II, 216, 
III, 544; Lucan, IX, 837; Ovid, Met., IV, 601; Pliny, Hist. Nat., 
VIII, 41 (99). i 

4 Cf. Lucan, IX, 730-892 passim; Statius, Theb., V, 520 ff.; Cicero, De 
Nat. Deor., I, 101; Ovid, Mer., III, 77 £., XI, 56, Her., VI, 98, XII, 103; 
Silius Italicus, VI, 215 ff. i 

5 Cf. Ovid, Met., IX, 266: Utque novus serpens posita cum pelle 
senecta lumuriare solet, squamaque virere recenti; idem, A. A., III, TT; 
Lucretius, III, 614; Tibullus, I, 4, 35; Lucan, IX, 718; Pliny, Hist. 
Nat., VIII, 41 (99). j 

* Serpens and anguis are confidently distinguished by Servius on II, 
204. Angues aquarum sunt, serpentes terrarum, dracones templorum. 
His definitions appear to be based on Virgil’s usage in this particular 
passage; for the snakes are called angues in line 204 (the snakes are 
still on the sea), serpens in line 214 (they are now on land), and 
dracones in line 225 (they are,on their way to the temple). Servius 
admits that his distinction is not always observed—sed haeo significatio 


i 
| 
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is compared to the snake which has cast away its old skin in the 
spring. These three passages are the base which supports a 
complex structure of references to the dominant image; else- 
where in the book the figure of the serpent is evoked by phrase 
acter phrase which reminds us.of its presence where it lies half- 
concealed in the language—latet anguis in herba. This dominant 
metaphor creeps into many contexts where its presence is sur- 
prising, and the result is in some cases a mixture of imagery 
which borders on the grotesque—a mixzure which is typical of 
Shakespeare too, and which has recently been explained, in the 
cese of Macbeth, as a result of the same process which can be 
seen in the second book of the Aeneid, the working of a domi- 
nant, obsessive metaphor. ` 

'The manifestations of the serpent are widely distributed; the 
suggestions which they make form a pattern full of meaning for 
the book as a whole. The pattern of the metaphor runs parallel 
to the pattern of events, the plot; but it does more than enforce 
the impression made by the events, it interprets them. At the 
emotional climax of the book, the death of Priam, it is in the 
image of the serpent that the complete meaning of the event is 
to be seen. And as the pattern of the metaphor unfolds, an 
independent process of development is revealed; the imagery has, 
as it were, a plot of its own. In the course of its many appear- 
ances in the book the metaphor undergoes a transformation like 
that of the serpent which it evokes, it casts its old skin. At first - 
suggestive of Greek violence and Trojan doom, it finally an- 
nounces triumphantly the certainty of Troy’s rebirth. 

The first overt appearance of the serpent is the description of 
the fate of Laocoon and his sons (199-227). This is one of 
the events of the narrative, an incident in the fall of the city; 


plerumque confunditur. It was apparently unknown to Virgil, who | 
uses the terms indiscriminately in other passages where there is no 
chenge of locale. Cf. Aen., VII, 346 ff.: Allecto throws a snake 
(anguem) into Amata’s bosom (346); a few lines later the same snake 
is described as serpens: serpentis furiale malum (375). Cf. also Ovid, 
Met. IV, 575ff.: Cadmus prays to be changed into a serpent—ipse 
precor serpens in longam porrigar alvum, ard ten lines later, as the 
me:amorphosis is taking place he says accipe dum manus est, dum non 
totum occupat anguis (585). 

7 Cf. Cleanth Brooks, The Well-wrought Urn (N.Y., 1947), pp. 27-36. 
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there is, on the surfaze, nothing metaphorical about these ser- 
pents; they exist, and destroy. Their action is an essential part 
of the plct; the deatk of Liaocoor removes an influential figure 
who might have barred the wooden horse’s way. But they are 
something more, as boit Servius and Donatus realized, The 
incident is a symbolic prophecy =f the fall of Troy as a whole. 

The serpents come from Tenet-s, where the Greeks, character- 
istically, are in hiding. (Huc se provecti deserto in litore 
condunt.) A TENEDO, says Servius; ideo quod significarent 
naves inde venturas, ECCE AUTEM GEMINI A TENEDO 
potuimus hoc signe, says Donatus, praevidere manifestam immi- 
nere perniciem; significabant eram hostis venturos a Tenedo et 
mazimos duces et geninos. Hery elaborates this signum, the 
prophezie significance of the serpents, in the following terms.5 
“ The twin serpents prefigure the Grecian armament, which, like 
them, comes from Tenedos . . . like them crosses the tranquil 
deep . . . lands . . . slaughters the surprised and unsuspecting 
Trojans (prefigured by Laocoow'$ sons) and overturns the re. 
ligion and drives cut the gos (prefigured by Laocoon).” 
Henry supports his parallel by reference to “ minute particulars,” 
some of them verkal eckoes, and points out finally that “ when 
their work is done tkey take possession of the citadel under the 
protection of Pallas? a fact which he connects with Venus’ 
announcement of tke consummation of the city’s fall—lam 
summcs arces Tritoria respice Pallas insedit (615). 

This “ drawing out o2 the perallel in detail? is censured by 
Coningtcn as something for wh ch there is “ no occasion”; and 
it is true that some of Henry's remarks, particularly tke dis- 
tinction between Lancoon’s sars. as the unsuspecting Trojans 
and Leocoon as religion and the sods, deserve the censure. None 
the less Henry had tke right uncerstanding of this passage—it is 
much more than an incident ir the plot. He concentrated his 
attention on the parallels betw2en the approach and arrival of 
the serpents and ih» a proach. and arrival of the Greek fleet 
(250-567), and tae limits he thus placed on the significance 
of the Laocoon passage were perhaps responsible for the forced 
nature cf his interpretation. In fact, however, the echoes of 
the Laocoon passage.in the lires describing the fleet’s arrival 


* Henry, Aeneidea, IL pp. 115-6. . 
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are only the beginning of a long series of echoes which cul- 
irinates in the unmistakable parallel Letween the sea-serpents 
and Pyrrhus, son of Achilles, 

This description of the death of Laocoon and his sons is the 
principal basis of the subsequent servent imagery. It is one of 
Virgil’s most impressive descriptive passages, and any echo of it 
which occurs later in the book brings these terrible serpents back 
tc mind at once, There are many such echoes, and they awaken 
metaphors which without the connection provided by the echo 
might have lain dormant or. dead. 

The description begins (201) with Lzocoon sacrificing at the 
altars, ad arcs. Ecce autem gemini a Tenedo—they are twin 
serpents, and this word is repeated later in line 225, a£ gemini. 
The Atridae are twice described with this word later in the book, 
gemini Atridae (415) and geminos Atridas (500). This echo 
explains Donatus’ comment on line 208—hostis venturos ... et 
maximos duces et geminos. The twin Atridae are compared to 
the twin serpents; both couples are forces of merciless 
destruction. 

The serpents proceed side by side to the shore, a ad 
litora tendunt. Their bloody crests tower over the waves, 
iubacque sanguineae superant undas; their length behind 
wreathes their huge backs in voluminous folds, pars cetera . 
sinuaique immensa volumine terga. Their eyes blaze, arden- 
tisque oculos, and they lick their hissing mouths with flickering 
tongues, sibila lambebant linguis vibrantibus ora. They make 
for Laocoon, but first attack his sons. Embracing the childrens’ 
bodies, they twist around them, corpora natorum serpens 
‘ampierus uterque implicat, and biting deep feed on their 
wretched limbs, miseros morsu depascitur artus. Next Laocoon 
himself, as he tries to intervene, auzilio subeuntem ac tela feren- 
tera, is seized and enfolded; the serpents tower head and neck 
above him, superant capite et cervicibus altis. Their task 
fulfilled, they glide off to shelter, at gemini lapsu . . . effugvunt, 
and hide beneath the feet of the statue of Pallas, sub pedibusque 
dece . . . teguntur. 

This terrifying picture, as verbal echo and parallel teh and 
situation recall it to the memory throughout the rest of the 
bock, is seen in retrospect to contain all the violence of the sack 
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of Troy. These lines foreshadow not only the arrival of the 
Greek fleet, but the attack, the Trojan resistance, the deaths of 
Polites and Priam, and the flames which tower over the burning 
city. ‘They present the fall of Troy as the action of the serpent.? 
The next forty lines (228-88) apply the metaphor to the 

particular agents and events of the city’s fall. The process 
begins at once. The zwo lines which follow immediately (228-9) 
describe the reaction of the Trojan bystanders to Laccoon’s 
death : l 

Tum vero tremefacta novas per pectora cunctis 

insinuat pavor. 


“ A new fear winds into our breast” (Mackail). Insinuat pavor 
is a reminiscence of Lucretius’ Divom metus insinuarit pectora 
(V, 73), but in Virgil’s line the word insinuat stands out 
sharply, for though i: is one of Luczetius’ favorite words 7° Virgil 
-uses it only here. Sinuare, which ic brings to mind, is one of the 
stock words used of the serpent," and insinuat is a striking echo 
of sinuat, which has been used only twenty lines previously — 
sinuatque immensa volumine terga (208). This terror, which 
causes the Trojans zo accept Laocoon’s fate and disregard his 
advice, helps to prepare for the fall of Troy; it is one of the 
agents of the disaster, and it is here suggested, lightly but none 
the less impressively, tkat it is itself a serpent. 

The narrative proceeds to tae description of the entry of the 
horse into the city (2&4 ff.), and here the same suggestion is 
made, this time mor2 emphatically. The Trojans attach 
wheels? to the horses’ feet, and Virgil describes this action in 


® The twin serpents appear three more times in the Aeneid. (On 
their dramatic function fcr the poem as a whole see G. E. Duckworth. 
Foreshadowing and Suspense in the Epics of Homer, Apollonius and 
Vergil [Princeton, 1923], p. 57, and references there.) They are ir 
all three cases porten:s of destruction. Allecto (VII, 450) rouses the 
hesitating Turnus by rearing two snakes from her tresses, geminos 
eremit crinibus angues, Hercules (VIIL 289) strangles the twin serpents 
sent by Juno, geminosque premens elizerit anguis, and on the shield o: 
Aeneas Cleopatra calls on her army and does not see the twin snakes 
behind her (VIII, 697., necdum etiam geminos a tergo respicit anguis. 

10 Lucrétius uses th» word thirty times. 

11 Cf. Ovid, Met., II, 42, IX, 64; Aetna, 47. 

12 Mackail notes, “ Here, however, rotae strictly means rollers.” Tha 
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the words pedibusque rotarum subiciunt lapsus (235-6). Ro- 
tarum lapsus, “ the gliding of the wheels,” is an arresting phrase, 
a Grecism, as Mackail points out, and probably a specific imita- 
tion of rgéxev Bdoas in Sophocles’ Electra 718, as Conington 
suggests. In that case it is a typically Virgilian imitation, for 
the phrase has undergone a transformation, the metaphor has 
changed. Bdous (Baîvo) suggests the “strides” made by the 
‘ charicts overtaking one another in the race, but lapsus, though 
it can be used to convey the same impression of speed, suggests 
methods of moving which have nothing to do with strides. Virgil 
uses forms of labi together with rotae in two other places, and 
in both passages the combination is used to describe the speed 
of a chariot; a racing chariot in Georgics, III, 180, aut Alphaea 
rotis praelabi flumina, Pisae, and a divine (and amphibious) 
chariot in Aeneid, I, 147, atque rotis summas levibus perlabitur 
undas. But this impression of speed, in the case of Neptune’ 
chariot of effortless, frictionless speed, îs violently incongruous 
ir. a description of the movement of the wooden. horse. The 
other phrases of Virgil’s description suggest, not speed, but the 
laborious effort involved in moving the horse into the city. 
Dividimus muros, savs Aeneas; the horse, as Conington says, 
was “heaved over broken walls.” Accingunt operi, scandit 
fatalis machina muros. Far from gliding swiftly, the horse 
sticks four times at the entry, substitit; the word recreates the 
stdden friction-bound halt of the vast mass, The incongruous 
scggestion of speed is emphasized by a rapetition of the disturb- 
ing word, inlabitur urbi. The emphatic repetition increases the 
strain to which this word is being subjected, and an unusually 
elaborate echo makes it clear that this word, like insinuat in line 
229, recalls the figure cf the serpent. The closing lines of the 
description of the serpents, only ten lines back, are recalled by 


other two passages, in which Virgil uses labi and rotae together suggest 
otherwise, and in any cese this technical meaning.is inappropriate, for 
it adds a concrete detail to a picture which seems to be deliberately 
vague. Virgil’s reference to the horse in VI, 515, cum fatalis equus 
saltu super ardua venit Pergama, indicates a vision of the wooden horse 
as scmething with a will of its own, almost alive, something magical; 
the same impression is produced by the words scandit ... subit... 
inlabitur . . . and monstrum in our passage. (Cf. G. E. Duckworth, 
C.J., 1944, pp. 99 ff.) To insist on the connotations of rota as a 
tezhnical engineering term destroys this fine effect. 
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three verbal echoes, and the reappearance of lapsus, the emphatic 
word, in the same position in the line, The serpents (225-7)— 
at gemini lapsu . . . effugiunt . . . sub pedibusque deae . . 
teguntur.’ The horse (235-6)— pedibusque rotarum subiciunt 
lapsus. The echo suggests the likeness of the horse to the 
serpents; lapsus and inlabitur intensify the suggestion, for labi 
and its compounds are words that occur sooner or later in almost 
any passage which describes the movement of the serpent; 183 
indeed, were it not that serpere claims the honor, labi might be 
described as the vox propria of the serpent. LAPSU, remarks 
Servius on line 225, labi proprie serpentum est. 

The metaphor is surprising, if not grotesque; a horse is not 
much like a serpent, and a wooden horse less so than a live one. 
But that this image, the Trojan horse moving like a serpent 
upon its prey (inlabstur urbi), was possible for a Latin poet, is 
indicated by Propertius’ description of the same event (III, 13, 
63-4). “Cassandra alone," he says, “ proclaimed the horse a 
trick, as it crept upon her fathe-land ": 

sola 
fallacem patriae serpere dixit equum. 


In the Virgilian lapsus and inlabitur the metaphor is latent; 
but Propertius’ serpere can hardly suggest anything else but the 
horse as a serpent. This is recognized by Rothstein, who com- 
ments as follows: “The threatening danger of the wooden horse 
is presented in the image of a sarpent, which creeps unnoticed 
upon its prey; in this sense Propertius car... use serpere of a 
horse.” 14 

Virgil emphasizes his comparison of the horse to a serpent 
later in Book II, by another significant echo. The line which 
describes the snake to which Pyrrhus is compared (475) arduus 
ad solem et linguis micai ore vrisulcis, repeats the salient word 


18 Of, Virgil, Georg., I, 244, Aen., VII, 349; Ovid, Met., JX, 63, XV, 
721, Amores, II, 13, 13; Si ius Ita_icus, II, 589; Statius, Theb., V, 514; 
Propertius, III, 22, 27; Livy, XXV, 16, 2, XXVIII, 11, 2; Lucan, 
IX, 712. 

14 Die Hlegien des Kestus Propertius, erklërt von Max Rothstein 
(Berlin, 1898) : “ Die drohende Gefehr des hölzernen Pferdes wird unter 
dem Bilde einer Schlanges vorgesiellt, die sith unbemerkt an ihr 
Opfer heranschliecht; so kann Properz .... serpere von einem Pferde 
sagen.” 
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of Panthus’ description of the wooden horse (328) arduus 
armatos mediis in moenibus adstans. This repetition of arduus 
‘not used elsewhere in Book TI) would be negligible were it not 
for the fact that Virgil often associated this word with both 
horses and serpents; he applies it elsewhere four times to 
horses, and three times to serpents.! 

The lines which follow the account of the triumphal entry 
of the horse (250 ff.) contain a description of the night approach 
and arrival of the Greek fleet. The verbal parallels between 
these lines and those which describe the approach and arrival 
of the serpents from Tenedos have already been mentioned; they 
were pointed out by Henry. The most striking correspondences 
are: gemini a Tenedo, of the serpents, a Tenedo, of the fleet 
(203 and 255); tranquilla per alta, of the serpents, tacitae per 
amica silentia lunae, of the fleet (203 and 255); pariter of the 
serpents, instructis navibus, of the fleet (205 and 254) ; ad litora 
vendunt, of the serpents, litora nota vetens, of the fleet (205 
and 256). To Henry’s full discussion may be added the fact 
that pariter, used of the serpents in 205, is used in Aeneid, V, 
330 to describe the co-ordination of naval manoeuvres,” and the 
zemark that he sees in the correspondences between the two pas- 
sages only the “ prefiguring” of the fleet in the serpents, and 
does not examine the complementary effect, that the fleet, like 
che Trojan fear after Laoccon’s death and the wooden horse, 
is implicitly compared to the serpents. 

One of the essential factors in the fall of Troy is the deep 
sleep of the Trojans on that fatal night. Invadunt urbem somno 
vinoque sepultam. This sleep is mentioned in line 253, in the 
>assage which describes the approach cf the Greek fleet. Sopor 
*essos complectitur artus. The image of the serpent appears 
again, for this phrese is a complex echo of the words which 
described: the deatk of Laocoon’s children, thirty-five lines 
before (214-15): 

serpens amplexus uterque 
implicat et miseros morsu dspascitur artus. | 


15 Georg., II, 145, IIL 79, Aen.. V, 567, XI, 638. 

18 Georg., ITI, 439, Aen., V, 278, XI, 755. 

f Una omnes fecere pedem, pariterque sinistros 
nunc dexíros solvere sinus .. . 
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The metaphor sopor complectitur artus, which Virgil uses no- 
where else, is revealed as another manifestation of the domi- 
nant image by the elaboration of the echo. The verbal echo 
amplexus ... arius, comvlectitur artus, is strengthened by the 
metrical repetition, dzpascitur artus, complectitur artus; even 
the onomatopoeic sibflance of miseros morsu depascitur artus 
reappea-s in sopor fessos complectitur artus. 

The word complestitur is full of a tension which is typical of 
Virgil's language. Its associations of friendly or loving embrace 
are appropriate for the Trojans’ feeling as they yield to the sleep 
that ends their firsi Cay of peace, and by its evocation of the 
serpent the word represents Aeneas’ horror at the'recollection 
of that sleep as he tels ais tale some seven years later. This 
tension is even more striking in the passage which follows 
immedistely, Aeneas’ preface to his account of his dream 
(268-9) : 

"Tempus erat quo prima quies morvalibus aegris 
incipit et dono divum gratissima serpit. 


In the melody of the fi7st line we feel again the Trojans’ welcome 
acceptarce of sleep, bit there is a touch of foreboding in the 
sadness 5f mortalibus aegris. The second line is filled with fore- 
boding. Dono divum is a hint of discord, for domum, which 
has been used five times already in Book II, has always appeared 
in a menacing context, it has referred each time to the horse.!? 
. Aeneas’ statement is coucaed in general terms—rest is a gift of 
the gods—but the associations of donum remind us that his 
general statement has a precise and terrible application. This 
rest is indeed a gift from the gods; it is part of the divine plan 
for Troy’s overthrow. Inimicaque Troiae numina magna deum. 
And the last word of the line brings back the familiar meta- 
phor; serpit, this rest creaps like a serpent. Serpere is a word 


18 The whole phrase is ene of a series of variaticns on an epic formula, 
but the combination sopcr . . . complectitur is.unique. Cf. Georg., IV, 
190: fessosque sopor sucs ozcupat artus, Aen., III, 511: fessos sopor 
irrigat actus, Aen., VIII. 26-7: animalio fesso . . . sopor altus habebat, 
Aen., IV, 522, ete. 

1° Aen.. II, 31: donum exitiale Minervae, 36: suspectaque dona, 44: 
dona carere dolis Danaem, 49: Danaos et dona ferentis, 189: donc 
Minervae. 
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that could hardly become a dead metaphor in Latin as long 
as the word serpens remained in use to keep it alive. This is 
the vox propria of the serpent, and Servius seems to have. felt 
something of its force in this famous passage, for he glosses it 
with latenter membris infunditur. The metaphor quies ... 
serpit is a violent one, and I have not been abis to find any 
parallel to it in-the Latin poets. e 

There is, of course, à word often used with quies, sopor, etc. 
‘to convey precisely the effect of Servius’ latenter membris 
infunditur, a word which has no serpentine connotations, 
repere," Yt is used in contexts similar to Virgil’s quies . 
serpit by Catullus (LXXVI, 21: surrepens imos ut torpor in 
artus), Ovid (Heroides, XVIII, 46: sed movet obrepens somnus 
anite caput, Fasti, III, 19: blanda quies furtim victis obrepsit 
cceilis), and Statius (Silvae, I, 4, 56: fessos penitus subrepsit 
in artus / insidiosa quies). These instances, from one of 
Virgil’s predecessors, a contemporary, and one of his successors, 
show that Virgil, as so often, is varying a stock expression, and 
the variant he employs calls attention to the dominant metaphor. 
Seneca, who imitates this passage in Virgil very carefully in his 
Troades, avoids Virgil’s serpit and substitutes the more usual 
word. Andromache is describing her dream (Seneca, T'roades 
440 ft.) : i 

Ignota tandem venit afflictee quies. 
brevisque fessis somnus obrepsit genis . 


cum subito nostros Hector ante oculos stetit 
non qualis ete. 


Seneca’s indebtedness is clear, and his avoidance of serpit strik- 
ing. His restoration of the usual repere is a reminder that 
Virgil’s suggestive word is not the corsequence of the paucity 
of the Latin poetic vocabulary, nor ever a case of submission to 
the much-inyoked goddess Metri Gratia. Dono divum gratis- 
‘sima serpit strengthens and develops the metaphor of the Trojan 


20 The only parallel, as far as I know, is Pliny, Hist. Nat., VII, 24 
(90): somno serpente.’ In this context, toc, the approach of sleep is 
viewed as hostile: somno quoque serpente (memoria) amputatur. 

21T have not been able to find any examples of repere, obrepere, or 
subrepere used of serpents. 

22 Cf. also Horace, A.P., 360; Statius, Theb., I, 340, VIII, 217. 
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sleep as a serpent which first appeared in sopor fessos com- 
plectitur artus. 

Aeneas awakes from his dream to see all Troy in flames. The 
spectacle is compared to a crop-fire and a flood (804-7). Deipho- 
bus’ house collapses in flames, and the fire towers over it, 
Volcano superante. This phras2 recalls the serpents agair, the 
serpents whose crests tower over the waves, superant undas, and 
: who tower over Laocoor, superant capite et cervicibus altis. 
The reminiscence is repeated much later, when Aeneas sees his 

own house in flames, exsuperant flammae (759). 

The principal instruments of the Trojan downfall, the Trojan 
fear, the horse, the Greek fleet, the deep sleep, the fire, have 
all now been linked with the image of the serpent. All except 
one, Sinon, the personification of Greek treachery. The actions 
of Sinon are described before the arrival of the serpents from 
Tenedos, so that in his case there; can be ro question of verbal 
reminiscence; yet the same metaphor is implied, in at least one 
place strongly, in the language which Virgil puts into his 
mouth. His name itself, witt its resemblance to sinus, sinuo, 
ete.” helps to bring out the suggestion; ii is contained in his 
lying story of his escape from sacrifica at the hands of the 
Greeks (134-6) : 


. + + + Vincula rupi, 
Epp. lacu per noctem obscuras in ulva 
delitui . 


Delitescere is an uncommon word, and one which is*used with 
peculiar appropriateness of the serpent; * iam ista serpens ” says 
Cicero, “ quae tum hic delitescit . . ." (De Haruspicum Re- 


28 There are traces of a MS tradition which emphasizes the echo more 
firmly. P, for example, reads VOLCANOESUPERANTE at 311; 
Ribbeck (1894) adopts exsuperante in this line, and Mackail remarks 
that the reading of P indicates a “variant reading ewsuperante which 
might be thought preferable if it were better supported.” One late 
MS (so Conington describes it) has egsuperant at 207; this ronding was 
adopted by most of the old editions. 

24 Cf. also seu versare dolos ( 32). Versare is often used of the 
serpent moving his-ccils; cf. for example Aen., XI, 753: serpens 
sinuosa volumina versat. 

25 For Virgil’s use of the suggestions (etymologically justified o or not) 
inherent in proper names, see below on Pyrrhus and Neoptolemus. 
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sponsis, 25), and Virgil, in the only other place where he uses 
this word, applies it to the viper (Georgics, III, 416-17) : 


Saepe sub immotis aa sua aut mala tactu 
vipera delituit . 


Sinon’s delitui is no more than a suggestion, but seen in the 
context of the imagery of Book II as a whole, it is a significant 
cne. 

When Aeneas sees Troy in flames, and hears the explanation 
given him by Panthus, he loses his head, and forgets his duty. 
His duty is to run away; he is ordered to do so three times, in 
almost identical words: by Hector, Venus, and Anchises."9 
Hector’s command, the first, is ignored. Aeneas turns instead 
to violence. It is mad violence, and he admits it, arma amens 
capio (314). i 

Aeneas’ first victim is the Greek Androgeos, who appears in a 
Ene which almost exactly reproduces the line which introduced 
the first Trojan victim, Laocoon (40 ard 370): . 


Primus ibi ante omnis magna comitante caterva 
Laccoon... 

Primus se Danaum magna comitante caterva 
Androgeos ... 


Virgil does not use the Homeric formulaic line, and this close 
correspondence is unique.” Its significance is clear. Laocoon 
and Androgeos are somehow alike; the likeness is revealed by 
tae simile which follows. The first Trojan victim was destroyed 
by serpents, and so is the first Greek victim. Androgeos is 
killed by Aeneas end his companions, ard it is at this point that 
Androgeos is compared to a man who has come unaware upon 
a snake (378-81): 


Obstipuit, retroque pedem cum voce repressit. 
improvisum aspris veluti qui sentibus anguem 
pressit humi nitens, trepidusque repente refugit 
attolentem iras et caerula colla tumentem.- 


Improvisum, unforeseen, because concealed; the word reminds 


20 Heu fuge nate dea (289), eripe nate fugam (619), fuge nate (733). 

2° Virgil uses a phrase containing caterva and occupying the final 
position in the line seven times in the Aeneid. The two discussed here 
are the only two which are identical; all the rest show some variation. 
Gf. I, 497, IV, 136, V, 76, XI, 478, 564. 
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us-of Sinon’s ironical prophecy improvisi aderunt (182). But 
now the réles are reversed. Aeneas and his Trojans now deal 
in the violence of the serpent tc which they are compared, and 
they proceed at once to assume another characteristic of the 
. serpent, concealment, At the suggestion of Coroebus, they dis- 
guise themselves in the armor eni insignia of the Greeks they 
have killed. Dolus an virtus, ouis in hoste requirat? says 
Coroebus (390). . The Trojans adopt the Greek weapon, dolus,’ 
as their own; it is the mark of the serpent, they fight now from 
concealment, haud numine nostro, as Aeneas says (896). 

This appearance of tke serpert, for the moment identified 
with Aeneas and his Trojans, interprets the events. Asneas 
himself admits that his action is madness; this is emphasized 
by the melodramatic despair of his speech to his men (348 3f.) 29 
and his comparison of his Trojans to a band of ravening wolves 
(355-8). But the suggestion, implicit in the simile and its 
immediate sequel, that Asneas has usurped the attributes cf the 
serpent that has so far stood for violence and deceit deapens 
immeasurably the sense of his wrongness and folly, and reminds 
us how far Aeneas hes strayed from his duty, which is not to 
fight, but to yield to a greater purpose, as he does yield in the 
end. Cessi, runs his concluding line, et sublato montis genitore 
petivi. a 

By the time the violenze of Kook II reaches its climax in the 
assault on Priam’s palace, Aeneas’ impulsive counter-attack has 
failed. He is betrayed by his own deceit; the Greek crests on 
the borrowed helmets draw fire from the Trojans. This fatal 
confusion is expressed ir. the phrase Graiarum errore iubarum 
(412), a reminiscence of the crests, sanguineae iubae (206), of ` 
the serpents that Killed Laocoon and his sons. At this moment 
the Greeks too. attack him; Lis men are cut down, ard he 
escapes from the slaughter with only two companions, one an 
old, the other a woundec, man. Aeneas’ violence has ended in 
failure, and his brief assumption, of the characteristics cf the 
serpent is revealed,-in the succeeding lines, as a pathetic mas- 
querade; the real serpent is at the gates of Priam’s palace. 


28 For dolus and the Greeks see II, 14, 62, 152, 196, 252, 264. 
=? For some stimulating remarks on this whole passage see D. L. 
Drew, The Allegory of the Aeneid (Blackwell, 1927), pp. 62-3. 
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This is Pyrrhus, son of Achilles. The verbs alone of lines 
480 ff. are enough to make it clear that he is violence personified 
—perrumpit vellit cavavit instat insequitur premit. This is the ` 
man who, as Aeneas says later, “ cuts down the son before the 
face of his father, the father at the altar,” natum ante ora patris, 
patrem qui obtruncat ad aras (663). The time for concealment 
is past; Pyrrhus’ violence is open, like that of the serpents 
which killed Laocoon and his sons; like them he kills the son 
first, and then the father who attempts to intervene; 5° like 
them, he kills his victim at the altars, When Pyrrhus twists his 
left hand in Priam’s hair to hold the king’s body firm for the 
final stroke, implicuitque comam laeva (552), the words recall 
the serpents that twisted their coils round Laocoon’s sons, 
corpora natorum serpens amplexus uterque implicat (214-15). 

This parallel is emphasized by the simile which, at the very 
teginning of this magnificent passage, compares Pyrrhus to a 
snake (471-5): 


.Qualis ubi in Iucem coluber mala gramina pastus 

frigida sub terra tumidum quem bruma tegebat 

nune positis novus exuviis nitidusque iuventa 

lubrica convolvit sublato pectore terga 

arduus ad solem. et linguis micat ore trisulcis. 
This simile illustrates the general iransition, now complete, 
from concealment to open violence; from the lies of Sinon and 
tae subterfuge of the horse to the ferocity of the assault on the 
palace; for Pyrrhus in particular, the ‘transition from conceal- 
ment in the dark belly of the horse to violence in the glare of 
the burning city. The caverns of the horse’s belly are twice (38 
and 55) called latebrae, a word suggestive of the serpent’s 
hiding-place; Pyrrhus is the serpent that has emerged.  . 

This is the third overt appearance of the serpent in Book II, 

and it is different from those that precede it. The simile pre- 
sents the serpent as the symbol of rebirth and this new connota- 
. tion of the serpent is appropriate for the immediate object of 
the comparison, Pyrrhus. The snake, in contrast to the darkness 
from which it came (sub terra... quem bruma tegebat), is 


39 Of, ausilio subeuntem ac tela ferentem (216, Laocoon) and Te- 
iumque imbelle sine ictu coniecit. (544, Priam). 
31 Cf. note 3 supra. 
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bright and shiny, nitidus, and this corresponds with the real 
Pyrrhus, luce coruscus sena, and with his name, Pyrrhus, 
livppós.? The snake is new, postiis novus esuviis, and this 
reminds us of Pyrrhus’ other name, Neoptolemus, new war, new 
warrior. He is the renewal of the old war, the rebirth of the 
old warrior; Pyrrhus is Achilles reborn in his son. Just as 
Achilles killed and mutilated Hector before the eyes of Hecuba 
and Priam,** Neoptolemus now kills Polites before the same ' 
unhappy pair who witnessed kis father's cruelty. Instat vi 
patria, says Virgil (491), and Neoptolemus is followed by his 
father's constant companion, eguorum agitator Achillis armiger 
Automedon, 

The terms of the simile at the same time subtly qualify the 
identification of father and son which they suggest. If on ihe 
one hand they make a comparison between Achilles and his son, 
they none the less suggest a contrast between them. The serpent 
in this book of the Aeneid has come to stand for the merciless and 
unthinking violence which was typical of Achilles at his worst; 
but we remember, even before Priam reminds us of it, that he 
had a better side. Achilles killed the son, but revered, in the 
person of Priam, old age; Neoptolemus kills father and son alike. 
This Achilles reborn is not the true Achilles; the comparison of 
Neoptolemus to a ser2ent (his father was a lion)** anticipates 


33 This is the point of the emphztic position of in lucem; these two 
words convey the immediate significance of the simile. Virgil puts them 
first and lets the syntax take care of itself. As Conington says, 
in lucem “ does the duty of a verh” 

33 Cf. Conington, ad loc. G. Wijdeveld (Mnemosyne, X, 3rd Series 
[1941-2], p. 238) discusses the significance of the name Pyrrhus. He 
. equates the Greek word wvpgés with the Latin aerus, and sees in exsultat 
telis (470) a reference to the rupp.xn which he suggests was originally 
a spring ritual. He rejects Conington’s comment that positis novus 
emuviis points to the name Neoptc-emus on the ground that Virgil has 
not yet mentioned Pyrrhus other name: “v, demum 500 Neoptolemus 
vocatur. Num credi potest Vergiium in legentibus tantam expectasse 
sagacitatem ut mem:niesen; nomiris de quo mentionem poeta nondum 
fecisset?" This is an oversight, fcr the name Neoptolemus has already 
occurred in the list of the warriors whom, Sinon released fram the 
horse, Pelidesque Neoptolemus eae 

38 Cf. Iliad, XXII, 405 ff. 

55 Of. Iliad, XX, 164, XXIV, 40 3. Mala gramina pastus is a remi, 
niscence of Iliad, XXII, 94, where Hector awaiting Achilles’ attack is 
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Priam’s taunt satum quo te mentiris Achilles (540). Only the 
worst of the father is reborn in the son; his sarcastic words to 
Priam, degeneremque Neoptolemum (549), are the truth. 

The simile is complex in application and rich in meaning, for 
it is loaded with the cumulative significance of the dominant 
image. There is more to it still. For this new association of the 
serpent, the cycle of winter hibernation and spring renewal, 
death and rebirth, though applied specifically to the re-appear- 
ance of Achilles in his son, is not so limited in the reader’s 
imagination. It is a familiar and universal symbol, suggesting 
the vrocess which is common to all nature, the process of life, 
death, and rebirth. Troy too is to be reborn; that is the implica- 
tion of Hector’s neglected command to Aeneas, his moenia 
quaere magna (294-5). At the climax of Troy’s destruction, 
just before the most terrible incident of the city’s last night, the 
image of the serpent appears again, not only to portray the 
invincible ferocity of the attackers, but also to suggest the 
proniise of salvation for the defeated. In this image is a hint 
that the fate of Priam is more than the cruel murder of an old 
man; this death is part of a birth, 

This simile is the turning-point in the development of the 
dominant metaphor; it prepares for tie final appearance of the 
serpent, which is unequivocal, an unmistakable portent cf Troy’s 
eventual rebirth. But meanwhile there is a last glimpse of the 
old serpent, with its connotations of concealment and destruction 
unmodified. It is contained in the famous lines that describe 
Helen (567-74). Aeneas comes upor her in hiding: 


limina Vestae 
servantem et tacitam secreta in sede latentem. 


Secreta in sede latentem is a familiar suggestion, and it is 
repeated a few lines later, abdiderat sese (574).9 Limina 
servantem sounds like a reminiscence of Virgil’s description of 
the serpent that killed Eurydice, servantem ripas (Georg., IV, 


compared to a serpent. Aristotle’s choice of an example to illustrate the 
difference between simile and metaphor (Rhet., III, 4, 1) indicates 
thai the comparison to a lion was the standard one for Achilles. 

36 Of. Georg., ITI, 422: (coluber) timidum caput abdidit alte. 
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459) ; there are other reminiscences of the Eurydice passage in 
this book of the Aeneid. 

The final appearance of the dominant metaphor is a celebrated 
passage. Aeneas, now intent on hie duty, prepares to leave Troy 
with all his family, but his plans are hindered by old Anchises’ 
refusal to leave. Aeneas returrs to counsels 5f despair, rursus in 
arma feror (655), but Anchises’ mind is changed by a portent, 
the flame which appears o3 the head of Iulus (682-7): 


ecce levis summo de vertice visus Iuli 

fundere lumen avex, tectuque innozia mollis 
lambere flamma comas et circum tempora pasci. 
nos pavidi trepidare metu crinemqce flagrantem 
excutere et sanctos restinguere fontibus ignis. 


These words are full of remin-scences and suggestions of the 
serpent. Lambere brings to mind the serpents which attacked 
Laocoon, sibila lambebant linguis vibrantidus ora, and pasci 
recalls the snake, mala gramine pastus, to which Pyrrhus was | 
compared and the servents that fed on -&0coon's chiléren, 
miseros morsu depascitur artus. Tactuque -nnozia * refers by 
contrast to the proverbial untouchableness of serpents, mala 
tactu Virgil calls the viper in Georgics, III, 416; and innovia, 
in the only other place where Virgil uses it, Aen., V, 99 (a 
passage which echoes and clearly refers to zhe one under con- 
sideration),°* describes the serpent which came out of Anchises’ 
tomb: ne 

libavitque dapes, rursusque innoxius imo 

successit tumulo, et devasta altaria liquit. 


These indications that the famous flame is described in terms 
cf the now familiar image are strengthened by a consideration 
cf the retractatio of this passage written by one of Virgil’s most 
sedulous imitators, Silius Italicus follows the Virgilian descrip- 

37 Cf. Aen., II, 790-1 and Georg., IV, 501-2; Aen., II, 725 and Georg., 
IV, 487. 7 

38 The variant reading tractw (see Conington, ac loc.) is an interest- 
ing one, for it may refer either to lames (as in Virgil, Georg., I, 367; 
Lueretius, IL 207), or to serpents (as in Virgil, Ceorg., II, 154; Ovid, 
Met., XV, 725; Statius, Theb. V, 503; Culew, 163, 181). 

, 5° Both portents are connected with Anchises. The passage in Eook 

V echoes passi in depasta as well as innovia in inrocius. 
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tion closely when he comes to describe the flame which at an 
equally critical moment appeared on the head of Mesinissa 
(Punica, XVI, 119 f£.) : : 


earpenti somnos subitus rutilante coruscum 
vertice fulsit apex, crispamque involvere visa est 
mitis flamma comam atque hirta se spargere fronte. 


The deliberate nature of Silius' imitation is clear; apart from 
tae verbal repetitions, the word-groups are rhythmically identical 
in fundere lumen apex and vertice fulsit apex, and very similar 
in lambere flamma comas and mitis flamma comam; mitis in 
Silius corresponds to innozia and possibly to mollis as well in 
Virgil, and atque hirta se spargere fronte to et circum tempora 
pasci. Silius goes on to imitate the next two lines, and his words 
suggest strongly that he saw the image of the serpent in his 
Virgilian model: - 

concurrunt famuli et serpentes tempora circum 

festinant gelidis restinguere fontibus ignes. 


The separation of serpentes from its noun by almost a line and 
a half makes the metaphor almost unmistakable here, end its 
appearance in so close an imitation of the Virgilian passage con- 
firms the suggestion that Virgil’s flame is another appearance of 
the metaphor which dominates the imagery of Book II of the 
Aeneid. ; 

Ir is the last. In this flame the pattern of the dominant 
metaphor is complete. The development of the image, the in- 
ezeasing complication of meaning which constitutes its plot, 
comes to an end. The serpent has cast its old skin. All previous 
significances of the serpent are here by implication summed up 
and rejected in fevor of the new. In the shape of Sinon, Helen, 
and the wooden horse, the serpent stool for concealment; here 
all is light, and abundance of it, fundere lumen. In the form 
of Pyrrhus, the serpents from Tenedos, and even Aeneas himself 
in his madness, it.stood for violence; here it is factu innozia, 
harmless to the touch, and mollis, though grammatically it may 
qualify comas, adds to the coritrast. The serpent stood also for 
the destructive flames of Troy’s fall; here it is still a flame, 


4° Except for the distant echo in the description of Aeneas’ burning 
house, ezsuperant flammae (759), for which see above, p. 390. 
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but a sacred one, sanctos ignis. &' harmless one, innoria, more, 
a beneficent flame. The fourth zonnotation of the serpent image, 
rebirth, a significance held in reserve in the earlier part of the 
book and first faintly suggested at the climax of the violence, 
the lowest depth of Troy’s fortures, is here its proclaimed and 
only meaning. The flame, which Virgil’s allusive language 
presents as the final manifestation of the serpent metaphor,* 
is a portent of Troy’s rebirth. Anchises does not realize its 
full significance, but he is joyful (laetus 687), and prays that the 
omen be confirmed (691). The confirmation comes in the form 
of thunder on the left, a falling star, and finally Creusa’s 
prophecy to Aeneas of a new kingdom in the West.*? ` 


“On the shield of Aeneas, where the twin serpents appear behind 
Cleopatra as a sign of her eventcal destruction (VIII, 697), tue op- 
posing figure of Augustus is seer with twin flames at his temples, 
geminas cui tempora flammas laetc vomunt (680-1), The serpent and 
the flame, which at the end of Aenzid II are united as a double symbol 
of Troy’s rebirth, are on the shield separated and opposed. 

4 The similar omen described in VII, 71 ff., where Lavinia’s hair is 
seen to burst into flame, is interpretad by those who saw it in a very 
different fashion: 


namque fore irlustrem. siis iatisque canebant 
ipsam, sed populo magnum portendere bellum. 


It has been pointed out to me that this same interpretation might be 
applied to the flame omen in Beck II. “ Ascanius will also become 
famous (like Lavinia), and be tke cause of war to his people (he 
starts the actual warfare between Trojans and Latins by killing the 
stag of Tyrrheus)." The parallel is. striking, but against it may be 
urged the fact that Virgil makes no attempt to connect the two flames, 
they are contrasted rather than compared. Iulus’ flame is mirabile 
monstrum, œ» neutral phrase implying neither good nor bad (ef. V, 
523, where monstrum is used of Azestes’ arrow, his reaction is joyful, 
laetum [531]; VIII, 81, of the sow; IX, 120, of the transformation of 
the ships of Aeneas’; Lavinia’s flame is described as horrendum ac 
visu mirabile ferri (VII, 78), and the description begins with the words 
visa nefas ... (VII, 73). The reaction of Latinus is anxiety, sollicitus 
monstris (VII, 81), that of Anchîses joy. laetus (II, 687). There is 
not one important verbal echo in the Lavinia passage of the deseription 
of the flame in Book II; each passage has a vocabulary of its own, a 
striking phenomenon. when the similarity of the subject-matter is con- 
sidered. It is striking too that im the Lavinia description the words 
used to describe the flame aave nane of the serpentine connotations of 
the key words of the Tulus passage; their absence in the one throws 
into clearer relief their presence in the other. 
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This analysis is an attempt to exemine some of the rich 
complexities of one of Virgil’s many sustained images. To 
support it by an appeal to Virgil’s intentions would be barren 
and irrelevant. But in this particular case there is some ground, 
apart from the analysis itself, for suggesting that Virgil, as he 
composed the second book of his Aeneid, did have serpents in mind 
throughout, for the book is full of echoes of some earlier lines 
of his which constitute a short “ catalogue of serpents.” 5? The 
short passage in the third Georgic (414-39) which describes the 
snakes the horse-breeder must beware of contains the phrase 
mala iactu vipera delituit (416-17) which is echoed in Sinon's 
delitusz (II, 136) and in tactuque innozia (II, 683), the descrip- 
tion of the flame; the same passage contains also the line (421) 
tollentemque minas et sibila colla tumentem, which is the basis of 
a line in the Androgeos simile, attolentem iras et caerula colla 
tumentem (381) ; finally it contains three separate lines (Georg., 
IIT, 426, 437, and 439), 


Squamea convolvens sublato pectore terga 
cum positis novus exuviis nitidusque iuventa 
arduus ad solem et linguis micat ore trisulcis 


whieh all reappear, with little or no change, in the Pyrrhus 
simile (Aen., II, 473-5). Further, this early passage contains 
an account oz a savage serpent, the terror of the country-side in 
the dry season, 


exsilit in siccum, et flammantia lumina torquens 
saevit agris 
(Georg., ITI, 433-4), which sounds like the basis of the descrip- 
tion of the serpents that came from Teredos. 

This is clearly a passage which was often present in Virgil’s 
mind as he wrote the second book of the Aeneid; its presence 
there may be connected with the dominance which the image of 
the serpent assumed. More than this can hardly be suggested, 


4 The Culex contains (163-197) an elaborate description of an im- 
mense serpent. It is curious, if it is Virgil’s work, that Book II of the 
Aeneid contains hardly any echoes of it; the only two are Culex, 166: 
vibranti lingua, Aer., IL 211: linguis vibraniibus and (perhaps) Culea, 
168: tollebant irae . . . visus, Aen., II, 331: attollentem iras. The 
* serpent catalogue” in Georg., III, 414-39 is the quarry from which 
most of the serpentine phraseology of Aeneid. II is drawn. 
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Although the Cypriote syllabary had been known and studied 
for almost fifty years, it was not generally appreciated until 1911 
that the script had once been used for writing a language other 
than Greek. In thas year Meister? published two inscriptions 
“in nichtgriechischer Sprache” which he had discovered in the 
Ashmolean Museum at Oxford. Then, in 1918, Vendryes? 
called attention to two similar inscriptions in the possession of 
the Louvre. A climax was reached a year later when Sittig * 
published a bilingual from the acropolis at Amathus; this 
inscription gave definite proof that the same phonetic values 
were employed whether the syllabary was used to write Greek or 
Eteccypriote. In time, other Eteocypriote inscriptions were 
identified: a graffito from Abydos,‘ a fragmentary text published 
much earlier in a colection o£ Cypriote Greek inscriptions,’ and 
brief texts on coins end seals.® 

On the basis of these inscriptions, some discussion of the 
Eteocypriote language has been undertaken,’ but the paucity 
of the material has confined the linguists to speculation of the 


1R. Meister, “Kyprische Syllabarinschriften in nichtgriechischer 
Sprache,” Bert, Siteb., 1911, pp. 166-169. 

2J. Vendryes, “ Inscriptions cypriotes en Langue inconnue,” Memoires 
de la Société de Linguistique de Paris, XVIII (1913), pp. 271-280. 

* E, Sittig, “’Auadobvros ölyhwosos émvypady,” ’Apx. ’Ep., XXXII 
(1914), pp. 1-2. 

4 Corpus Inscriptionum Sémiticarum, I, i, Plate XVI, 3. 

SM. Schmidt, Sammlung kyprischer Inschriften in epichorischer 
£chrift (Jena, 1876), Plate IX, 1. 

€ See the list in J. Friedrich, Kleinasiatische Sprachdenkmiler 
(Berlin, 19321, pp. 51-52. 

" Meister, op. cit.; P. Kretschmer in @lotta, V (1914), pp. 260-261; 
Vendryes, op. cit.; E. S:ttig, “Zur neu gefundenen kyprischen Sprache,” 
Zeitschrift für vergleict.ende Sprachforschung, LII (1924), pp. 194-203; 
E. Power, “The Ancient Gods and Language of Cyprus,” Biblica, X 
(1929), pp. 129-169; H. Pederson, “Zu den nichtgriechischen In- 
schriften von Amathus)’ Orientalische  Literaturzeitung, XXXIII 
(1930), pp. 962-963; F Bork, “ Die Sprache von Alasija,” Mitteilungen 
Ger Altorientalischen Gesellschaft, V, i (1930); H. Pederson, “ Les noms 
grecs de Vinscription Lilingue d'Amathonte," Mélanges Emile Boisacq 
(Bruxelles, 1938), pp. 181-165. 
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most inconclusive character. Faulty editing of the texts has. 
added to ‘he difficultizs of the interpretation; signs have been 
incorrectly translitera-ed, and word division in the present edi- 
tions is sometimes wrongly made. It is therefore the purpose 
of these notes to siggest new readings for the five major Ete- 
ocypriote inscriptions and to demonstrate what may be gained 
by a re-examination of them.® 
L 
First, an emendation in Sittig’s reading of texts II and 
III is in order. In II, 3 and III, 4 the word imikani occurs. 
Vendryes ° originally read i-ka-ka-ke in III, 4 which Sittig 1° 
emended i-ka-?-ni; in II,3 Meister“ first read i-mi-ka-ni, 
whereas Sittig revised the text to read i-mi-ka ni-pu. Actually, 
the marx of division is perfectly clear between ni and pu so that 
II, 3 should read imitani puenemina. That Vendryes’ reading 
of III, 4 was nearly correct may be seen if one compares his 
XMAY (i-ka-ka-ke} with the true reading X443. (i-ni- 
ka-ni) which is very clear in his photograph of the inscription. 
The results of this simple emendation are very interesting 
when one compares tke word order of II and III. Similar or 
identical words are cepitalized or italicizeG in the portions of 
the texts which follow: 
i is 
II, 2-4 TUMIRA IMIEANI puENEMINA panamo (kanio TARAVI * 
III, 4-5 TUMIRA oite IMIKANI site tako ENEMINA oitte TARAVO 
(sic!) 


The reading imitans in both -nscriptions is thus amply justi- 
fied, anc a new word is added to our pitifully small Eteocypriote 


vocabulery. 
Secondly, on the basis of the published photographs of the 


8 The texts are numbheced I-V in Sittig, Zeitschrift (note 7) and in 
the same order in Friedrich, Klein. Sprach. (note 6). 

? Vendryes, op. cit., pp. 277-278. 

1° Sittiz, Zeitschrift, pp. 195-196. 

11 Meister, op. cit., p. 169. 

22 It is uncertain whether the sizn is vo or ka; only the top of it 
is visible. Ifit were vo, the hypothzsis that panamo is a personal name 
(see note 17) would be strengthened jor we should then have pa-na- 
mo-vo (Iarapins). 
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inscriptions," it is proposed to read I, IT, and III as indicated 
below; the texts of V and VI need not be altered, ànd IV may 
be left for later discussion. - 


I. vi-ti-le ra-nu ta-na mu-no-ti 
8-ilc e-Ei ja-no-ti ma-na ko = 
to-u-pa-(ra-mi ra-nu ta-na mu = 


ki 
la 
no-ti 
IL a-na ta-si tu-sa e-ki vi-ja-Ei ma-na 


a-po-i e-ki ma-ri ma-na tu-mi-ra 
i-mi-ka-ni pu-e-ne-mi-na pa-na-mo 
uw ta-ra-vi ka-va-li-ja ma-na mi-? 
ka 


III. 1. tu a-li-ra-ni o-i-te tu- {tu ta-le-ja pa-ku-ke 
a-no-ti ta-so-ti su 
2. a-pu-e-ma o-i-te a-?-{ra-ma ma-na a-so-na tu-ka. 
i-mi-no-na le 

a-ja-i-a ko-?-? a-na ta-? a-so-na tu-ka i-mi-no-na 
tu-mi-ra o-i-te i-mi-ka-ni o-i-te ta-ko e-ne-mi-na 0 = 
i-te ta-ra-vo e-ne-mi-na ?-(ti-la-va-(ka-ke (mu-so-ti 14 
ka ti va 


pr go 


II. 


In these inscriptions (I, II, III, V, and VI) a number of 
personal names kave been identified. Ariston and Aristonax 
(V,1) come from the bilingual, and in VI amota asatiri has 
bsen read as “ Amyntas, son of Asandros.”** Kretschmer +° 
read the pa-na-mo of II, 3 as Panammu (Mavapóns], a common 
name in Caria which has an echo in the Panamuwatas of late Hit- 


18 Photographs of I and II are found in Meister, op. cit. following 
p- 169 and also in O. Kern, Inscriptiones Graecae (Bonn, 1913), plate 2; 
I-I and IV are shown in Vendryes, op. cit., between pages 276 and 277 
and also in R. Dussaud, Les civilisations tréhélléniques (Paris, 1914 
[2nd ed.J), opposite p. 432. Sittig accompanied his announcement of 
the bilingual with a photograph of part of the stone and a squeeze of 
the remainder (see note 3). 

1 Vendryes read this as mu-so-ti, saying (op. cit., p. 277), “... je 
erois pouvoir garantir la lecture mu; la photographie ne rend pas 
exactement l'aspeet de la pierre.” He also read ke in the preceding 
word. 

15 Pederson, O. L.Z., p. 963. 

15 Kretschmer, op. cit., p. 260. 
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tite times.!" The imp-ication that thése inscriptions may contain 
some Carian names B an interesting one. It might be noted 
that ko-to-u-pa-ra-mi (I, 2-3) is reminiscent of KurBéAnus and 
KrovBoaSsas.*® Mareovar, ta-le-ja (TIL, 1) is not too far removed 
from TddAAtas.2° 

Kretsckmer’s suggestion that ka-va-li-ja (II, 4) recalls -he 
Asiatic place name Eabalija is deserving of some attention.”° 
Ka-va-li-ja is followed by ma-ne, a word which occurs five times 
in inscriptions I-IIl. Once (I, 2) it is preceded by a-?-{ra- 

le 

ma, but we also have e-ki ipod ma-na (J, 2), e-ki vi-ja-ki 
ma-na (II,1), and e-ki ma-ri ma-na (II,2). Marium, of 
course, was an important Cypricte kingdom situated in the west, 
but there exists todar a town called Mari which is only a few 
miles east of Amathus. The possibility thet e-ki is a preposition 
must not be overlooked since i; appears to govern the case of the 
words which follow it: we hava eki janoti, eki vijaki, and eki 
mari but when ek is not used we have kavalija mana end 
a-?-{ra-ma mana. 


le 
The fourth Eteocyoriote inscription, even though it wes in- 


scribed on the sarce stone as IIT, differs radically from I-III 
because it contains many Greek personal names, The text might 
provide a vital clue to the decipherment of Eteocypriote, but 
the stone is in poor condition and a good photograph has never, 
been published. The readings of Vendryes and Sittig are most 
unreliable, The third character in the second line, for example, 
which Sittig read as jo is obviously ki. To cite another case, 


17 See Revue hittite & asianique. III (1934-1936), pp. 153-156. See 
also note 12 above. 

18 J, Sundwall, “ Die einheimiscken Namen der Lykier nebst einem 
Verzeichnisse kleinasiat scher Namenstimme,” Klio, Beiheft XI (1913), 
p. 117. Iavapins, KurBAmus, and KrodBoXdos all occur in the same in- 
scription from Halicarrassus (Div ~enberger, 8.1. G., I, 11). 

1° Ibid., p. 200. If ti-la-va is the correct reading in III, 5, it may 
contain Sundwall’s ta-va TAs), an Asiatic demotic and place name 
(ibid., p. 209). On the other hand, it may be significant that we Lave 
ti-la-va-ka-ke (III, 5) end ta-le-ja-pa-ku-ke (III, 1). This would give 
tla-wa plus ka-ke and Ha-pa plus ku-ke. Sundwall lists tla-pa as well 
as tla-wa (ibid. p. 208), and ku-ke recalls the Carian Gyges (ibid., 
p. 120). ! 

20 Kretschmer, op. cit, p. 261. 
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the third character in the third line is unlikely to be za, a 
syllable which does not occur elsewhere in the Eteocypriote texts. 

The Greek personal names which have been distinguished in 
IV are the following: 


Line 1 Nikator, son of Aristogonos ‘or Aristogennas) #4 
Line 2 Onasagoras “ 

Onasagoras, son of Aristonax ?3 
Line 3 Pyrrha ^ 


Erasitimos,?® 
Line 4 son of Strato (?), the Eupatrid ?* 
Line 5 Pyrrha” 


This list may be increased by the following names: 


Line 1 ---kora (a name compounded with agora) 8 

Line 3 ----kikuares (a name or a zitle with se as the final 
syllable to agree with the a-ra-to-va-na-so-ko-o-se 
at the end of the preceding line) 

Lire 4 Philotimos (pi-e-lo-ti-mo) ?° 

Line 5 Onasitimos (o-na-si-ti-mo-se) 5° 

Lire 8 Philotimos (as in line 4) 

---timos (another timos compound, the first part of 

which cannot be read) 


* Pederson, O. L. Z., p. 969; Sittig, Zeitschrift, p. 199; Bork, op. cit., 
p. 6; Pederson, Mél. Boisacq, p. 162. The element oko has pu been 
recognized from the bilingual as & patronymic. 

28 Kretschmer, ov. cit., p. 260. 

?5 Thid., p. 260. 

#4 Pederson, O. L. Z., p. 963. f 

* Bork, op. cit., p. 6. Bork reads e-ra-si (?)-ti-mo, but Vendryes 
‘op. cit. p. 279) read ka instead of si. Therefore, Ergotimos is 
probably the correct name. 

26 Bork, op. cit., p. 6, suggests Strato; ke-ra-ka-re-tu-lo, from the 
evidence of the bilingual, Appeare to mean Eupatrid (Pederson, O. L. Z., 
p. 964). 

* See note 24. 

28 The Cypriote Greeks were fond of names containing this element: 
Onasagoras, Timagoras, Stasagoras, Evagoras, Pnytagoras are iound in 
the Greek alphabetic and syllabic inscriptions from the island. 

** Usually rendered pi-lo-ti-mo-(se). See H. Collitz, Sammlung der 
griechischen. Dialext-Inschriften (Göttingen, 1884), I, no. 142. Atten- 
tion is invited, however, to pu-e-ne-mi-na (11,3) and a-pu-e-ma (III, 2). 

šc See Collitz, ov. cit., I, no. 23 for Onasitimos. Compounds with 
Onasi- and Onasa- were common as were compounds with Timos. In 
Cyprus we find: Onasilos, Onasimos, Onasagoras, ete. as well as Tima- 
goras, Timocles, Timandros, and Timos. 
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i LI. 

The identification of personal and place names as distinct 
from what might ba called “text words” (nouns, verbs, prepo- 
sitions, conjunctions, eic.) msy perhaps be accomplished by 
observing that these inscriptions contain a number of words 
(exclusive of Greex personal names) which occur more than 
once. A survey af the Greek inscriptions of Cyprus {both 
alphabetic and syllabic) will show that the frequency of occur- 
rence of certain “text words” is higher than that of individual 
personal names, Assuming for the sake of argument that this 
is also true of ‘the Eteocypriot= inscriptions, the following “ist 
of words occurring two or more times in inscriptions I, II, III, 
V, and VI may be compiled: 


Group 1 (na-ending) Gzoup 2 (oti-ending) 


ana IL,1; III,3; V,1; VL1 munoti I,1; 1,3 
asona ITI,2; III, £ musoti III, 5; V,2* 


(pu) enemina II, €; III 4 P (* Sittig’s reading) : 
I, 5 . 


iminona TII, 2; IL, 
mana 1,2; iri; ii; IL 4; IU, 2 


tana I,1; 1,3 
HROUE 8 (miscellaneous) 
ailo L2; alo V,2. |» ram I,1; 1,3 
eki 1,8; IL, 1; IL. 2 taravi II, 4; taravo ITI, 5 
imikani IL,3; III, 4 tuka III, 2; III, 3 
oite III, 1; III, 2: III, £ tumira II, 2; III, 4 
(3 times) 


It will be noted that all the words in Group 1 end with the 
syllable na.™ Those in Group 2 and with oti, and perhaps to 
this list might be added cnot? (IIL 1), tasoti (III, 1), kawipoti 
(V,2), and alioti (IV,3; IV.5).? A number of words not 
included in these croups have already been listed as potential 
personal or place names; in addition, matori (V, 1) was assumed 


31 See Friedrich, og. cit., E. 51. If Bork’s reading is correct for V, 1, 
one might suggest an alternative division u-mi-e tu-sa i-mu-ku-la 
ila-sa-na, The last word certainly provides another example of a 
na-ending. 

#2 Bork thought alisti was a personel name, but it is not Greek like 
the others in IV. 
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by Sittig to be Amathus, while kerakeretulose (as we have seen) 
is thought to ba the Eteocypriote equivalent for “ Eupatrid." 
Of the remaining words in I, II, and III, tu-sa (II, 1) occurs in 
IV, 4 and possibly in V,1 (see note 81); tu-tu/su (III, 1) in 
IV,5; tu (III, 1) in IV, 1; and ta-ko (III, 4) in IV, 5 and 
IV,6. This leaves in the first three inscriptions five fragmen- 
tary words, two others which are rather enigmatic,** and five 
which may be personal names. Of these five words: 


1l. vi-ti-le (I,1 followed by ranu tana) is a personal name 


if kotouparams (also followed by ranu tana) is put in 
that cetegcry. 

a-ja-i-a (III, 8) suggests ’Ayxua— 

a-li-ra-ni (III, 1) suggests a compound with rama. 

ta-si (II, 1) could be Adowr, ancther Halicarnassan name 
(Sundwall, op. cit., p. 65). 

a-pu-e-ma (III 2) is not promising. If it were a-pu- 
ta-ma, it might be equated to the Phoenician personal 
name Abdemon, but e rather than fa seems to be the 
correct reading. 


ct 
h 


In conclusion, the point should be made that these inscriptions 
very likely contain names of deities despite the fact that none 
have been idenzified thus far. The Greek inscriptions from 
Cyprus are full of divine names, and this is also true of the 
Phoenician inscriptions of the island. 

Tom B. JONES. 

University OF MISNESOTA. 


#8 mi-? (II,4); ko-? (III,3); ta-? (III,3), On m (II, 4) see 
A i . ka 
note 12; on ?-ti-la-va-ka-ke (III, 5) see note 19. 

# a-po-i (II, 2). On pa-xu-ke (III, 1} see note 19. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL FORESHADOWING IN THE 
SATIRES OF HORACE AND JUVENAL. 


Although there were no professors of psychology as such in 
‘antiquity, it is quite obvious that the ancients were well 
acquainted with the workings of the mind of man. It is not the 
purpose of this paper to deal with that subject in general but 
to point out one specifie kind of psychological treatment in 
literature, In passing, attention mzy be called to two other 
devices of a psychological character used by ancient authcrs. 
One is the repetition of a word in. ‘the same or a different sense 
soon after its first introduction. Such a repetition is natural 
since the word remains in the writer’s or the speaker’s mind, 
often below the level of consciousness. In many instances the 
repetition is due to carelessness, and one of the common pre- 
cautions of all writers, even those writing on a scholarly or philo- 
logical rather than a literary level, is to weed them out. But 
writers like Virgil have made a virtue out of this defect, realizing 
that it is characteristic of the humer. mind. Many readers are 
not consciously aware of this trick of Virgil’s but still pre- 
sumably get a vague feeling of familiarity and satisfaction when 
they meet the repeated word and decordingly probably conclude 
that exactly the right word has been used. This device cannot be 
presented adequately without a full-length discussion but a few 
examples will indicate what I mean. The most remarkable are 
those in which the meaning or aplication of the repeated word 
is somewhat different. At the bezinning of the Aeneid Virgil 
says of Aeneas tot volvere casus (9): a few lines later we find 
sic volvere Parcas (22). In I, 8€ the wincs roll up (volvunt) 
huge waves; in 101 the river Simois rolls up (volvit) the bodies 
of the dead warriors. In I, 202 we read revocate animos, ir: 214 
victu revocant viris, in 235 revocato a sanguine Teucri. Out of 
twelve uses of this verb in the Aeneid, these three are the only 
ones in Book I. In I, 275 Virgil uses tegmen figuratively: 
lupae fulvo nutricis tegmine laetus Eomulus; in 328 literally: 
succinctam tegmine lyncis. No otker instances of the word occur 
in this book. The only times that Virgil uses scitor are in Aen. 
II, 105 and 114. Sinuo is used once in the Aeneid, of snakes 
(II, 208); insinuo is used once, with pavor (II, 229). In VI, 
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$9 ambages is used of the labyrinth; in 99 of the obscure prophe- 
cies of the SibyL The word occurs only one other time in the 
Aeneid. Ambustus occurs only twice in the Aeneid, in XII, 298 
of a burning brand snatched from an altar, in 301 of a beard 
set on fire bv thet brand. Virgil uses eructo three times: one of 
the instances is in Aen., III, 576, viscera montis eructans (of 
Aetna), another is in III, 632, saniem eructans (of Polyphe- 
mus). Generosus occurs twice in the Aeneid: once at X, 141, 
Maeonia generose domo (of Ismarus), and X, 174, insula 
generosa metallic. The two examples of incitus in Virgil are in 
Asn., XII, 492, incita hasta, and in 534, ungula incita. Prae- 
validus is found only twice in Virgil, Georg., II, 190 of the 
vine, II, 258 of soil. The word vigil used as an adjective occurs 
cnly twice in Virgil: Aen., IV, 182, vigiles oculi (of Fama); 
TV, 200, vigilem ignem (of an altar). 

An even more subtle psychological device is that used by 
Cibuilus in amplifying a theme and thus making a full-length 
elegy out of an epigram. The method is to let one word suggest 
another and thus to get a rather rambling, stream-of-conscious- 
ness effect. The history of the study of shis Tibullian device is in 
itself of great interest. Early scholars attempted a logical rather 
than a psychological analysis of Tibullus’ poems. Gradually the 
point of view abcut Tibullus’ technique shifted, as the science of 
psychology was developed, and now it is clear that Tibullus 
followed a psychological procedure and that he had a keen sense 
af the mental process. When this realization first came to one 
classical scholar 3e reached the absurd conclusion that Tibullus, 
a sane poet if tkere ever was one, was an abnormal dreamer, a 
ease for the psychiatrist’s couch. The latest discussion, by 
Schuster, deserves the high tribute paid to it by Rowell,? though 
some details still require discussion. 

But the purpose of this paper is to deal with a third psycho- ` 
logical device, that is a method deliberately based on the work- 
ings of the mind. So far as I know, this device, which I have 
called foreshadowing, has not been recognized in the particular 
form which I shall describe. It bears scme relation to bui is not 


1J. van Wageningen, “ Tibulls sogenannte Triumereien,” Neue Jahr., 
XXXI (1913), p. $50. 

3M. Schuster, Tibull-Studien (Wien, 1930), reviewed by Henry T. 
Rowell in A. J. P., LIII (1942), p. 230. 
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identical with the dramatic “preparation” studied by Harsh? 
In his second satire of Boox I, Horace speaks of the money- 
lender (vss. 16-17): 


Nomina sectatur modo sumpta veste virili 
Sub patribus duris tironum. 


The reader is likely to be reminded that this is a situation 
frequently occurring in Comedy. Indeed Lejay notes that 
patribus duris of vs. 17 recalls Terence, Ht, 439, pater durus. 
A few lines later Horace mentions Terence by name and alludes 
to his Heautontimorumenos in the. words se cruciaverit (vss. 20- 
22). Horace expected his reader to recognize the allusion to 
New Comedy in the first passage and then he confirmed it by a 
specific reference to an author and play of the New Comedy. It 
may be argued that this is mer» chance or that Horace was 
unaware of what he was doing, that he was the victim cf the 
psychological process which, in his case, I consider a deliberate 
device. But there is very little chance in anything produced by 
a workman as careful as Horece. Besides, there are other ex- 
amples, more striking ones, and my case rests on the accumula- 
tion of examples. 

A more important and valuable instance occurs a few lines 
later where Horace describes the fate of adulterers (vss. 41-43) : 


Hic se praecipitem tecto cedit; ille flagellis 
Ad mortem caesus; fugiens hic decidit acrem 
Praedonum in turbam; dedit hie pro corpore nummos. ... 


This rings a bell in one's memory. Does it not recall what 
happened to Sallust as told by Ge-lius on the authority of Varro, 
who was still living when Horace wrote? M. Varro... C. 
Sallustium scriptorem . . . in adulterio deprehensum ab Annio 
Milone loris bene caesum dici et cum dedisset pecuniam 
dimissum. (XVII, 18). 

To bs sure, Horace lists six unpleasant results instead of two 
and suggests that they happered to different individuals; fur- 


SP, W. Harsh, Studies in Dramatic * Preparation” in Roman Comedy 
(Chicago diss., 1935). The device here treated bears no relation to 
that discussed by George E. Duckworth, Foreshadowing and Suspense 
in the Epics of Homer, Apollonius, and Vergil (Princeton diss., 1933). 
Probably I should have used a different term but none comes tc mind 
that fits so well, : 
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zhermore, the beating results in death, whereas Sallust merely 
zeceived a good thrashing. But in spite of his generalizing, 
Horace intended the reader, I believe, to turn his thoughts to 
Sallust. The scholiast Porphyrio thought that Sallust was 
meant. If the modern reader does, would not the contemporary 
be all the more likely to? A few lines below, the name of Sallust 
appears (vss. 47-49): 


Tutior at quanto merx est in classe secunda, 
Libertinarum dico, Sallustius in quas 
Non minus insanit quam qui moechatur.. 


One should not fail to note the artful way in which Horace, 
with tongue in cheek, expresses himself: Sallust is no less crazy 
over freedwomen than the adulterer. The comparison, not being 
carefully carried out, is misleading, in implying that the adul- 
verer is crazy over freedwomen. I think that this form of state- 
ment is deliberate in hinting subtly that Sallust was an adulterer. 
The implication is there as one reaches non minus insanit quam, 
as if Horace were gaing to finish the sentence with in matronas. 
Incidentally, most editors without reason identify the Sallust 
aere mentioned with the nephew of the historian. My interpreta- 
Zion militates against this view. Not content with these indi- 
cations that he has the historian in mind, Horace returns to: 


4It is, of course, no good evidence to cite Ps.-Acro and Ps.-Cicero 
against Sallust for identifying Horace’s Sallust as the historian, but it 
is interesting to note that both say that Sallust openly admitted the 
charges against him. The invective against Sallust has him admitting 
the charge of adultery in the presence of the senators (vobis audientibus, 
15), the scholia say that he testified “non esse matronarum, sed liberti- 
narum sectatorem esse.” It looks as if the authors of both the 
invective and the scholia had access to a now lost source. See also the 
iortheoming paper of my ‘colleague, Professor Walter Allen, Jr., * Sal. 
lust’s Political Career." He called my attention also to Servius, who is 
reminded of the Sallust affair by Aen., VI, 612, ob adulterium caesi. 
Servius may have had the Horatian passage in mind, as he quotes 
another satire in the preceding line, In any ease, it seems that the 
affaire Salluste was a cause célébre in antiquity. Whether Horace read 
Varro's story or depended on widespread oral tradition is a question. 
J. Cichorius (Römische Studien [Leipzig, 1922], p. 228) shows rather 
eonvineingly that Varro had already read at least the first books of the 
Histories of Sallust, which seem to have appeared in the middle thirties, 
perhaps about 36 (Sehanz-Hosius, Gesch. rüm. Literatur* [1927], pp. 
389-370). In that casa either Horace did not depend on Varro or the 
date of the satire is later than usually assumed. 
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the theme in vs. 64, where Fausta is mentioned, the womar with 
whom the historian Sallust, not his nephew, was involved, though 
Horace carefully avoids mentioning Sallust's name, thus pro- 
ducing a kind of aftarstadowing. That might be due to the 
fact that Sallust was stil living. It would be more in keeping 
with Horace's methocs if he wrote this. satire after Sallust's 
death but apparently he did not. The satire is generally dated 
between 40 and 38. Tae ancient testimony about Sallust’s death 
is conflicting, making it #9, 38, or‘35. Most scholars accept the 
last, not only because. Jerome says that.he died four years before 
the battle of Actium but because Fronto says that he wrote a 
speech for Ventidius in November of 38. Perhaps it was the 
writing of this speech for the detested Ventidius that led to the 
attack on the retired enc almost forgotten historian. 

In vs. 92, O crus! O bracchia, scholars recognize a borrowing 
from a pcem by Pailodemus preserved in Anth. Pal, V, 132. 
The reader of Horac’s time was supposed to recognize this 
complimentary imitation of a writer who had lived and died in 
Italy shorzly before. A few lines lazer (vs. 121) Philodemus is 
quoted by name. Knowing Horaces method, we could almost 


SR. Philippson (RE.-E.. e. v. Philodemes) thinks that Horace's satire 
was written about 40 and that Philodemus died soon after. This is, 
of course, quite possiole but it may be that the occasion for campli- 
menting Philodemus in this satire is that Philodemus had died 
recently. G. Kaibel, PA:lodemi Gadarersis Epigrammata (Greifswald, 
1885), p xxiii, rejects tae view thet Hcrace had Philodemus’ epigram 
in mind, saying that Horace's passage is ‘toto caelo diversum," Fortu- 
nately scholars have igncrec. (or overlooked?) this incredible statement, 

SA poem attributed to Philodemus in the Palatine Anthology (V, 
126) has obvious parallels with this passage, but Kaibel (p. xxv) calls 
it spuricus and an imitation of Horaze. This unlikely view of a 
distinguished epigrapher haa not, so faz as I know, been challenged, 
and editors of Horace regulerly say that the epigram to which Horace 
refers is no longer in existence. Kailel’s argument deserves actual 
quotation: “Sed ut tazeam argumentum diversum esse, non potest 
Philoderro tribui tam ineptum, tam spurcum dicendi genus, non possunt 
tot numerorum sordes ili iriungi.” Kabel (p. xxii) also rejects VII, 
222, which is on a similar theme, with the remark: “argumentum 
indolesque carminis ab Fhilodemo aliena videntur." Kaibel forgot that 
he began kis paper by quoting, with! praise, Cicero's speech against 
Piso, in which he says that Philodsmus “ita multa ad istum de ipso 
quoque seripsit ut omnis libidines, omnia stupra, . . . adulteria denique 
eius delizatissimis versibus expresserit, in quibus, si qui velit, possit 
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predict o on reading vs. 92 that Philodemus’ name would soon 
ke mentioned. 

In the third satire Horace pleads for charity towards the 
faults of friends (vss. 29-32) : 


Iracundior est paulo, minus aptus acutis 
Naribus horum hominum; rideri possit eo quod 
Rusticius tonso toga defluit eb male laxus 
In pede calceus haeret. : 


The reader who is acquainted with Horace may think that 
the author, though using the third person, is unconsciously 
depicting himself. He will be right in supposing that the 
description fits Horace but wrong in regarding it as unconscious. 
Horace’s iracundia is well-known (Serm., II, 3, 323; Epist., I, 
20, 25, etc.). His indifference to personal appearance is indi- 
cated in a passage that is so similar in language that editors 
comment on it—without, however, drawing any inferences from 
it (Epist., I, 1, 94-97) : 


Si curatus inaequali tonsore capillos 

Occurri, rides; si forte subuncula pexae 
Trita subest tunicae vel si toga dissidet impar, 
Rides. 


Returning to the third satire, we note that a few lines later 
Horace adds further details to his self-portrait, but still without 
identifying the picture (vss. 58-61): 

Hic fugit omnis 
Insidias nullique malo latus obdit apertum, 
Cum genus hoe inter vitae versetur ubi acris 
Invidia atque vigent ubi crimina. 


Here again editors merely note that Horace himself was an 
object of envy, as if that fact were purely coincidental. That it 
is not incompetent, irrelevant, and immaterial, and that the 
editors (albeit unconsciously !) are offering pertinent philological ` 


istius tamquam in speculo vitam intueri" Whether Cicero's depiction 
of Piso is accurate or not makes no differance; it is sufficient that he 
indicates the coarse nature of some of Philodemus' epigrams. 

Through some error Lejay says that vss. 41 ff. of Horace are the ones 
imitated by the "spurious" V, 126. Unaware of Kaibel’s discussion, 
F. A. Wright “discovered” the source >f Horace in this epigram 
(A. J. P., XLII [1921], p. 168). 
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erudition, is revealed by the immediately following passage (vss. 
63-64) : 
Simplicior quis et est, qualem me saepe libenter 
Obtulerim tibi, Maeceras: 


In the midst of this example of the phenomenon we are dis- 
cussing a second instance occurs, though it is less remarkable 
than the others. We should be sympathetic towards friends who 
have faults, says Horace, just as a father shows sympataetic 
affection for the physical deformities of his children (vss. 44- 
49); the terms used are strabonem, paetum, pullum, varum, 
scaurum, frugi. These are obvicusly allusions to cognomina, as 
the editors observe. Horace makes it clear to the inobservant a 
few lines later (vs. 58) :. illi tardo cognomen, pingui damus." 

In the sixth satire Horace addresses Maecenas (vss. 3-6): 


Nec quod avus tibi maternus fuit atque paternus 
Olim qui magnis legionibus imperitarent, 

Ut plerique solent, naso suspendis adunco : 
Ignotos, ut me libertino patre navum. 


As one reads the first cf these lines, before passing ta the 
next, one catches the implieation that Maecenas had grand- 
fathers and that Horace had nore. This is true according to 
Roman law. As the gon of a freedman and therefore the grand- 
son of a slave, Horace hed no grandfathers, for slaves did not 
count. Horace spells this out for us a few lines later (vss. 9-10) : 


Ante potestatem Tulli atque ignobile regnum 
Multos saepe viros nullis maioribus ortos. 


This is, to be sure, a very minor example, hardly worth noting 
by itself. 

In the first satire of the second book Horace discusses the 
relations of Scipio and Lucilius and says oi tne latter (vs. 70) : 
Scilicet uni aequus virtuti atque eius amicis. The personification 
indicated in amicis makes it obvious that virtus is Scipio. Two 
lines later Horace footnotes virtus by the phrase virtus Scipiadae, 
“the virtuous Scipio.” It would hardly seem worth while men- 
tioning this instance, which, because the revelation is so near 
the original remark, is not too gocd an example of the phenome- 
non here discussed, if it were not for the silence of the editors 
or, in some cases, their misleading quotation of Pope’s neat but 
pointless translation: “ To virtue only and her friends a friend.” 


FORESHADOWING IN HORACE AND JUVENAL. 415 


Juvenal's practice.is very similar to Horace’s and perhaps is 
due to imitation. The first example is none too good, as the 
revelation comes too soon, is ‘in fact part of the passage itself 
(1, 7311): 


Nota magis nulli domus est sua quam mihi lucus 
Martis et Aeoliis vicinum rupibus antrum 
Vulcani; quid agant venti, quas torqueat umbras 
Aeacus, unde alius furtivae devehat aurum 
Pelliculae. . . . 


The lucus Martis and the antrum Vulcani, editors tell us, are 
connected with the story of the Argorauts, and the reader is 
supposed to interpret the allusion. Tke interpretation is con- 
firmed and the reader's heart is warmec by vs. 10. 

The next example shows the need af recognizing the ab 
ence of foreshadowing, for some commentators ed i In 
1, 47-50 Juvenal writes: 


Hic damnatus inani 
Iudieio? Quid enim salvis infamia nummis? 
Exul ab octava Marius bibit et fruitur dis 
Iratis, at tu, victrix provincia, ploras. 


The first of these-lines might suggest to a contemporary the 
recent conviction of Marius, though the reference is generalized 
by the use of hic. Juvenal immediate y confirms the reader's 
guess by mentioning Marius. Yet Duff says: “ hic refers, not to 
Marius, who being in exile cannot be seen in the streets of Rome, 
but to some other criminal.” Other editors see an allusion to 
Marius in hic but fail to strengthen the case by mention of the 
device of foreshadowing. 

A more Horatian type occurs in tke fourth satire, in the 
denunciation of Crispinus (vss. 15-16) : 


Mullum sex mi-ibus emit, 
Aequantem sane paribus seszertia libris. 


Many a reader would recall, as most commentators do, the 
story told by Seneca (Epist., 95, 42), that Tiberius, when pre- 
sented with a four and a half pound mullet, sent it to the market 
to be sold, remarking that he was sure that either Apicius or 
P. Octavius would buy it. The mullet was auctioned off and 
Octavius triumphed over Apicius by getting the fish at five 
thousand sesterces. Possibly Apicius was involved (though we — 
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can only make the surmise) in the sale of three mullets at thirty 
thousand sesterces, a price which Tiberius regarded as excessive 
(Suetonius, Tib. 34). At any rate, in answer to our thought 
that Juvenal intended that the name of Apicius should come ta 
our minds as we read of the high cost of mullets, Juvenal brings 
in the name of Apicius a few lines later (vs. 23). 

This device may also be played in reverse. In the sixth satire 
Juvenal describes the woman who uses the ancient equivalent of 
beauty clay (pane) and applies Poppaean facial cream (vs. 462). 
Evidently Poppaea, like other b2auties since her time, had given 
her name to a cosmetic.: A few lines later Juvenal alludes te 
Poppaea without naming her (vss. 468-469): 


“Tilo lacte fovetur 
Propter quod seeum comites educit asellas. 


In a strict sense this is not a reversal of the device we have 
been discussing, since it is simpler and more natural. It may be 
that, on the contrary, this sort of afterallusion was the starting 
point for the device of foreshadowing. 


D B. L. ULLMAN. 
UNIVERSITY or NORTH CAROLINA. . 


Addendum. A student of mine has undertaken to investigate the 
phenomenon of the repetition of a word in the same or & 
different sense in Virgil for'his doctoral dissertation. E 
Laughton's article on “Subconscicus Repetition and 
Textual Criticism” in C. P., XLV (1950), p. 73, appearec 
after the present paper was submitted to the editor of 
A. J.P. Most of his examples are taken from Cicero. I am. 
not inclined to accept al. his examples of repetition as 
subconscious. 
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Luv Ross TayLor. Party Politics in the Age of Caesar. Berkeley 
and Los Angeles, University of California Press, 1949. Pp. ix 
+ 255. $3.50. (Sather Classical Lectures, Vol. XXII.) 


When Mommsen in The History of Rome came to a discussion 
of the more turbid aspects of the early 50’s B.C., he remarked: 
“We might as well seek to set a charivari to musie as to write the 
history of this political witches’ revel; nor is it of any moment to 
enumerate all the deeds of murder, besiegings of houses, acts of 
incendiarism and cther scenes of violence within a great capital, and 
to reckon up how often the gamut was traversed from hissing and 
shonting to spitting on and trampling down opponents, and thence 
to throwing stones and drawing swords” (transl. by Dickson 
[Seribners, 1895], V, p. 111). Yet by careful sifting and penetrating 
judgment Miss Taylor has produced for us a brilliant book out of 
just such unpromising material. Her “subject is the bitter partisan 
strife” of the late Roman Republic (p. 1), especially of the years 
70 to 50 B.C., significant because: “The period has remarkable 
parallels with the problems and experiences of our own time” (p. 1). 
OZ either period she might have said with Tacitus: “ Opus adgredior 
cpimum casibus, atrox proeliis, discors seditionibus, ipsa etiam pace 
saevum." 

Although this reviewer had the privilege of reading: this book 
in manuseript, he finds it, upon rereading, an even more impressive 
echievement, Miss Taylor has extensive knowledge of the Roman 
constitution and of the relation of Roman religion to Roman politics, 
and her great contribution in this volume is that, in the light of 
a thorough familiarity with the evidence, she has everywhere inter- 
preted the meaning of the evidence. The reader may find that on 
some points he disagrees with her interpretations, but, upon con-° 
sideration, he is also likely to find that he can prove no more than 
that adhue sub iudice lis est. It is a pure delight to study the work 
of a scholar who believes that research involves the analysis and 
interpretation, as well as the collection, of evidence. 

The book, in eight lectures, gives us a sensible account of the 
practical polities of a period which too often has been depicted as if 
its events had occurred on another planet, or ‘as if the chief char- 
acters had not been rational human beings. Chapter I, * Personali- 
ties and Programs,” deseribes the nature of the political groupings 
which developed in the latter half of the second century B.C., 
demonstrating that personalities (i. e., the individual nobles and their 
personal partisans) were more important than programs, and also 
that there were essentially no party organizations, no party caucuses, 
and no election “ tickets.” There is, in addition, a new and accurate 
study of such terms as factio and partes for long-term political 
zroupings, mr * amicitia was the good old word for party relation- 
ship? (p 

CR I, “Nobles, Clients, and Personal Armies,” discusses 
the traditions of the noble families and the fashion in which the 
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individual noble deve.cped anc managed his political group, as 
well as the importance in this era of the veterans who had served 
under a noble. In th» Notes Miss Taylor acknowledges her debt 
here to Gelzer and Koll. but it should be observed that she has 
throughout the chapte? made a large contribution of her own, as, 
for example, by stowing that ander special circumstances some 
civilian chents were bound by caths of allegiance to their patrons, 
much like the veterans to their generals. In this chapter there is 
a lapse in point of fast, for surely it was Scaptius, not Sanfeius 
(p. 40), who was Brutus’ agent în Cyprus. 

Chapter III, “Delivering the Vote,” the most original chapter 
in the book and the most exciting, unfortunately has the only 
serious misprint I have noted, where on page 59 “ the years 70-75 
doubtless means “the years 70-47.” Miss Taylor shows why the 
urban plebs was more important in the passage of legislation and 
in the election of th» lesser magistrates in the tribal assembly than 
in the election of ecnsals and praetors in the centuriate assembly; 
hence, although personalities wera more important than programs, 
a fact which was screened by using à political program as a facade 
to disguise private ambiticn, “il was in the votes on laws and not 
in the eleetions that the program served as a political device for 
building a personal party in the urban plebs” (p. 23). She also 
presents a clear expositior of the means, legal (that is, in Roman 
eyes) and illegal, which were employed in the campaigns for election 
and legislation. In th.s chapter especially we see the prime con- 
tribution of the book—ihe discussion of Roman public life in terms 
of practical polities and as it woukd have been understood and accepted 
by a man of that day. 

The topie of Chapter IV, “ Manipulating the State Religion,” 
is stated clearly by its first sentence: “The Roman state religion, 
inseparably bound up with politics, was in the hands of the governing 
nobles and could be manipulate] by them in the interests of the 

. entire body or for th» kenelit of one group in rivalry with another.” 
This lecture clarifies ore aspect af Roman publie life, the manner 
in which the state religion served as a political tool; and it indicates 
how cautious we shoud be in discussing “ Roman religion” on 
the state level. We firc here such items as how the calendar, the 
auspices, and the oracles were used to hinder elections, legislation, 
and public business in general; and we learn the reasons for, and 
the technicues emplcyed in, the partisan competition for election 
to the publie priesthoods, with resultant discord in the priestly 
colleges in this period. 

Chapter V, “ The Criminal Courts and the Rise of a New Man,” 
deals chiefly with Cicero's prosecution of Verres as an example of the 

. political significance of a criminal trial, along with a full discussion 
of the public manner in which it was conducted in the Forum. Here 
for the first time is clearly demonstrated one of the advantages 
Cicero derived from the prosecution, that he * gained the seniority 
rights of Verres in the Rcman senate” (p. 112), allowing him a 
place among the praetcrii; the svecessful ‘prosecutor of senatorial 
rank obtained the seniority rights oF the convicted defendant, although 
of course Cicero still Lad to be elected praetor later in order to 
establish eligibility for -he consulship. 
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Chapters VI-VIII “outline the political groupings of the years 
70 to 50 and the subsequent emergence of a single party” (p. 24), 
"iz, that of Augustus. The subject is ragarded from the point of 
view of Cato and the optimate oppositicn. 

In Chapter VI, “ Cato and the ' Populares," Miss Taylor makes 
Sato the aecepted leader of the optimate coalition after his great 
speech and moral victory on December 5. 63. I am rather inclined 
zo doubt that they willingly yielded the leadership to him (p. 127), 
Zor one thing because such a statement presupposes the modern 
party organization which she has demonstrated did not exist. To 
me, the secret of the weakness of the optimates after the death of 
Catulus lies rather in the fact that they were leaderless, for no 
leader could be adequate who lacked the prestige of consular rank, 
and the ex-consuls at that time were unwilling or unable to take 
up the burden of directing the optimate fortunes. My opinion is 
that Cato was an important, perhaps even the most important, 
optimate, because he controlled his own zroup of adherents, mostly 
relatives by birth and by marriage together with their associates 
of every rank; they formed a tightly knit little coterie which was 
effective because under Cato’s guidance it was the only segment 
of the optimates which knew its own mind. I doubt that Cato or 
the other optimates regarded him as the chief leader‘of the optimates, 
if for no other reason than that Cato’s sense of protocol (pp. 166 f.) 
would not have permitted that, while his talents were those of 
obstruction (p. 169) rather than of positive leadership. In the 
next chapter (pp. 140 f., 147, 153, 158) Miss Taylor recognizes more 
fully the family basis of Cato’s power and taat the optimate coali- 
sion ceased to exist in the 50’s. Our difference of opinion, then, 
is largely one of phrasing; and I once thought as she does (cf. 
T.A.P.A., LXXII [1941], pp. 15 £.)! 

The propaganda of the 50’s B.C., is the topic of Chapter VII, 
“í Qstimates? and Dynasts.” In particular it may be noted that the 
author accepts as genuine and makes strikingly valid and pertinent 
ase of Sallust’s earlier letter to Caesar, whica she dates in 51 B. C. 
(p. 232, n. 50), Caesar’s Gallic War is regarded as “an apology 
for the Gallic proconsulship” (p. 157), contrary to the opinion 
expressed in Volume XXI of the Sather Classical Lectures (M. L. 
W. Laistner, The Greater Roman Historians [1947], pp. 36 £.), 
a work which also, by the way, rejects as spurious the letters to 
Caesar (pp. 46 f., 169 f.). - 

The eighth and final chapter of the book, “ Catonism and Caesar- 
imm," is probably the most controversial and for that reason one of 
she most valuable. Miss Taylor begins it by writing: “ My subject 
in this chapter is the ideal of the republic which became associated 
with Cato’s name, the conflict between that ideal and Caesarism, 
and the manner in which Augustus resolved that conflict by laying 
zlaim to the republicanism of Cato,” and by organizing all Roman 
citizens into a group “united in loyalty to the ruler.” While I am 
rommitted tc believing that the opposition under the early Empire 
was Catonian rather than Stoic, certainly in the time of Tiberius 
(sf. T.A. P. A., LXXII [1941], pp. 1-25), the reader could well 
supplement the last few pages of this chapter by considering the 
acute article of Jocelyn M. C. Toynbee on “ Dictators and Philo- 
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sophers in the First Century A.D.” (Greece & Rome, XIII [1944], 
pp. 43-58), where he will find a fuller discussion of a matter upon 
which Miss Taylor only touches since it is really outside the province 
of this chapter—tke sevsral shades of iniluenee of Catcnism, 
Stoicism, and Cynicism on the nature of the opposition in the first 
century A.D. The vexed problem of the anti-imperial opposition 
seems likely to be with us for some time because it hewed to no per- 
manent party line and since it is so difficult to account for stray 
items like the treasonable interest in Cassius (Tacitus, Ann., IV, 
84; XVI, 7; Pliny, Epist., I, 17), who was certainly neither a Stoic 
nor a Cynic, and who was much less suitable material than Cato for 
becoming an heroic legend. 

if there is an unbelance in the book, however, it lies in the nature 
of the sources, which compel us fo do less than justice to Pompey 
as à man and as a politician. He and his technique, because devious 
and obscure, are less well portrayed for us by the evidence than 
are the devices of many minor men. Pompey played the Sphinx 
in politics, it is true, bu; he could hardly have maintained the 
deception for over a decede without more real substance behind 
that mask than we have bzen able to discover. The warm friend- 
ship he inspired began to lcse its fire as soon as he was dead (Cicero, 
Ad Att., XI, 6, 5), and by 45 B. C. it was clear that his greatness 
in the eyes of posterity would be dwarfed by the magie of Caesar's 
success (Cicero, Pro Rege Deiotaro, 12). 

Only the reader who has been working in the Ciceronian Period 
ean thoroughly appreciate in this book the soundness of judgment 
and the scope of the author's gresp of her subject. Although the 
volume is published as a brief series of lectures, it is destined to 
become a vade-mecum for the student of the first century B. C., 
and its author is to be classed with Eduard Meyer, Gelzer, Kroll, 
and Syme. 

WALTER ALLEN, JR. 
University OP NORTE CAROLINA. A 


James H. Ouver. The Athenian Expounders of the Sacred and 
Ancestral Law. Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins Press, 1950. 
Pp. 179. $5.00. 


The Athenian exegetes have been discussed repeatedly, and very 
diverse opinions have been advanced. The materials are so scanty 
and fragmentary that it seems impossible to attain sure results, This 
is not disproved by the two books which recently and almost con- 
temporaneously have taken up the subject: the present book and 
F. Jacoby, Atthis (Clarendon Press, 1949), which devotes a large 
section to this problem. The results of these two learned authors 
are largely at variance. I do nct want to act as a judge between 
them; my concern is with Professor Oliver’s book which covers a 
larger range, while Jacoby is primarily interested in the relations 
of the exegetes to the Atthidographers. 

The book opens with a chapter on the chresmologi, who are 
identified with the manteis. The author is of the opinion that the 
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collection of ehresmoi is conn2cted with the writing down of the 
Homerie and Hesiodie literature which according to him took place 
during the reign of Pisistratus. However, Professor Friis Johansen 
has made a good case for his view that the recitation of Homer at 
the Panathenaea was introduced by Pisistratus’ son Hipparchus.+ 
One may perhaps doubt that the interest in chresmoi was founded on 
the same motives as the interest in Homer. 

According to the author the chresmoi were prescriptions “for 
ritual propriety or for daily life or for behavior in a particular 
situation, prescriptions which emanated from an oracle or from a 
wandering prophet” (p.6). I should have liked testimonies for 
this assertion. But he concedes that “while the material may have 
eonsisted in ritual prescriptions, a large amount contained predic- 
tions of future events” (p.8). I am convinced that this latter was 
the principal part, for it is repeated incessantly in the passages on 
she chresmologi. 

The standpoint of the autho> may be determined by his identifica- 
tion of chresmologi and manteis, who were wise men but not officials, 
he says, adding that eupatrid descent constituted the sociological 
basis for the prestige of the chresmologi (p. 16, cf. p. 28). It may 
be permitted to doubt this statement. There were families of 
manteis, e. g. the Iamidae and Clytidae of Olympia, and it is notable 
that many of them came from Acarnania. They wandered about. It 
is not credible that eupatrid descent was the basis for reciting 
oracles: Pisistratus’ nickname Bacis (sse below) does not speak 
for it. In his company a ehresmologus appears who was not even 
an Athenian, the Acarnanian Amphilytus (Herodotus, I, 62). The 
chresmologi were a wandering people. The famous Diopeithes 
appears both in Athens and at Sparta. 

Chresmologi and. manteis are in fact often confused, especially in 
comedy and in late sources, e.g. scholie, but language shows that 
there was a difference between them. The sense of -Adyos in com- 
pound words persisted throughout Antiquity. It signifies: 1. “one 
- who picks uo, gathers ": guroAdyos, kapzoAóyos, ameppoAóyos, mevrn- 
xoarcAdyes; 2. “one who proffers in words, recites something”: 
Vev8oAóyos, patatoddyos, ÜcoASyos, one who recites the genealogies 
of the gods (Hesiod), their deeds, ete., ef. áperaAóyos. In the 
Roman age we hear of 0eoAóyo, who delivered speeches on the gods ? 
and even of a eeflacroAóyos.  Xpw«opoAóyos may signify either a 
“ collector of oracles,” as Onomacritus was one, or a “reciter of 


1K. Friis Johansen, Iliaden i tidlig Gresk Kunst (The Iliad in Harly 
Greek Art), 1934, pp. 136. Unfortunately this important book is little 
known, being published in Danish. Against Zchietzschmann, on whom 
Professor Oliver relies (p.4), Friis Johansen remarks, p. 132, n.1, that 
he adduces epic stuff from all kinds of sources and not especially 
Homeric myths. Representations taken from the Iliad and the Odyssey 
are extremely scarce in Attic vase painting at this time and begin to 
be plentiful only in the last decades of tke sixth century. 

2 See my paper, “ Pagan Divine Service in Late Antiquity," H.T. BR., 
XXXVIII (1945), p. 67. In line 13 from the top of the page there is a 
bad misprint: read theologos instead of hymnodos. 

*'Th. Wiegand, 7. Bericht ber die Ausgrabungen in Milet (1911), 
p. 65. . i 
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oracles,” and this latter significance is certainly the proper one. 
This is the opinion cf Professor Wifstrand to whom I wish to 
express my thanks for valuable irformation. Of course the chres- 
mologi oecasionally also interpreted oracles (Herodotus, VII, 142), 
but everybody was apparertly fre» to do so. 

The primary concern of the manteis was something different. We 
hear of them especially as interpreters of signs found in the animals 
sacrificed; in war they had en official position. Best known is one of 
the Iamidae, Tisamenus, wko officiated at three great battles of the 
Spartans and because of his merits was rewarded with Spartan 
citizenship. They were: also callel upon at sacrifices initiated by 
the Polis (Aristotle, Pol. Athen., 54, 6) and of course also by private 
sacrificers. Fundamentally there is a clear distinction between 
chresmologi and manteis, although they were confused; both pre- 
dicted future events anc the will cf the gods. 

The author would have it (p. 6) that the ckresmoi circulated in 
the time of Pisistratus ard his sons were >rincipally those of 
Musaeus and Orpheus. This belief is probably due to the well- 
known story of Onomacritus related by Herocotus. He adds that 
“during the fifth century experts continued to collect or study 
relatively unfamiliar chresmoi like those of the Bacis and the wan- 
dering Sibyl of Euboea? (p. 9). Again I am bound to doubt. A 
gloss in Suidas reads: Bdxis: ériferov llewioToárov: jv yàp xono- 
uoÀóyos,. No doubt thia nickname was given him in his lifetime. 
If he was concerned witi oracles it was because they were good for 
promoting his plans.-—o2 his march against Athens he was accom- 
panied by the chresmologus Amphilytus,—and this is true of his 
sons too.* The renown of Bacis, to whom Herodotus pays great 
respect, was older than «he fifth century; it also existed in the 
previous century, or PEistratus would not have been nicknamed 
Bacis. The same is true 5f the Sibyl. ‘I do not Enow why the author 
mentions only “the waadering Sibyl of Euboea”; I cannot re- 
member her (she canno: be abstracted from Aristophanes, Peace, 
vv. 1095 and 1116). Herechtus mentions the Sibyl in a well-known 
fragment. The reason for the anthor's preference for Musaeus 
and Orpheus may perhaps te that only these writings or collections 
are mentioned, but there were a lot of oracles circulating among the 
people, ascribed to Bacis and the Sibyl. 

The length of this comment upon a brief chapter may be excused 
by the importance of the subject. The chresmologi and the manteis 
can hardly be called inferpreters of tke sacred and ancestral law 
in the strict sense of thase words. Ths former oceasionally inter- 
preted oracles, the latter preferably signs sent by the gods. That 
they sometimes transgressed their limits and that the people and 
late scholars interchanged tkem are understandable. 

In regard to the res; I can ba briefer. Ch. II proves con- 
vincingly that the right ef expouncing the Elersinian law belonged 
to the genos of the Eumo-pidae. Exegetes of the Eumolpidae appear 
for the first time in 329 B. C.; ir 399 B.C. they did not exist.5 





+I have treated this subjest in a papar, “ PoEtical propaganda in 
sixth century Athens,” in tae volume dedicated tc David M. Robinson. 
SI may note the most Important differences between the author and 
Professor Jacoby. Accorcing to the latter (p. 37) the board of the 
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I may add that at the rpsppnois the Kerykes were the spokesmen of 
the Eumolpidae (Isoerates, Paneg., 157). 

In ch. III the author argues rightly chat there were no official 
exegetes in the fifth century and treats especially the problem that 
Supelis called tke well-known Lampon an exegete. We should 
remember that the Greeks never, not even in science, had such a 
strict terminology as we are wont to use end scholars to presuppose. 
The verb é£»yéouz, has a very broad sigrificance: “ to be leader of, 
lead the way, prescribe,” and this apples also to the substantive 
2£nynrhs, “ adviser," ete. If this is duly remembered, much of what 
the author says, e.g. in regard to Lampon, is self-evident. An 
official exegete is for the first time mentioned in Plato’s Euthyphro 
in 399 B.C. Tke author’s guess that they were constituted in 
connexion with zhe revision of Solons laws a few years earlier 
seems fairly proxable. 

It is stated that chresmologi occur neither in literature nor in 
inscriptions from the fourth century and later (p. 28), and further 
that the term chresmologus, which in the sixth century was a term 
of respect for the knowledge of the eupatrid, in the latter part of 
the fifth began to signify a kind of fraud because of the dubiousness 
of the chresmoi 23 well as of interpretations proffered. Referring to 
what was said above, I cannot approve cf this. The chresmologi of 
the sixth century were neither respected nor eupatrids. The eupa- 
trids possessed the knowledge of the sacral laws and customs; the 
author has shown this rightly in regard to tae Eumolpidae, who of 
course were eupatrids; ef. also e. g. the curses of the Buzygae. Even 
if the state took care of the old cults the priesthoods remained with 
the old gené, These gené were the bearers of the old sacral laws 
and expounded them if needed. Here we have to seek the origin of 
the exegetes. That they became official about 400 B. C. is part of the 
new regularization of religious matters which proceeded steadily in 
the fourth century (Lycurgus!) and later. 

Ch. IV treats the much discussed but less important question of 
the number and the types of the exegetes. In a penetrating survey 
of the inseriptional evidence the author concludes that there were 
one pythochrestus, one elected by the people from among the eupa- 
trids, and two of the Eumolpidae. This evidence belongs to the 
Roman age and I am not absolutely certain that no changes may 
have occurred in the lapse of time {this is decidedly Jacoby’s 
opinion). There were such changes even in the personnel of the 
Eleusinian mysteries.® This goes together with the collecting and 
writing down of the half-forgotten zdrgia oz the Eumolpidae in the 
first century A.D. which the author treats in an appendix. 

In ch. V the author argues with much reason that caution is 
needled in using Plato’s words about the exegetes in his Laws as 
evidence for the Athenian institution. In an appendix he advances 


pythochrestoi was created by Solon to break the monopoly of the 
eupatrid exegetes and Pericles proposed publie maintenance for them 
in the prytaneum. This statement depends on I. G., I°, 77 which 
Professor Oliver restores very differently. He handles the epigraphical 
materials more szilfully and is on the whole more cautious. 

6 I return to this in the second volume of my Geschichte der griech- 
ischen Religion, pp. 85 and 329 ff., which is in press. 
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conelusions in regard to the early history of Athens which would 
revolutionize our views f they were well founced. They amount to 
this: The well-kaown division into men of the Plain, of the Coast, 
and Highlanders was not founded on occupations or classes but was 
regional: the inkabitants of the (Thriasian) plain, of the coast of 
Attica, and of tae mcumtain distriet, each party being headed by 
eupatrids. This ean only have come about after the incorporation 
of Eleusis about 700 B. I. (This date is too early, for the Homeric 
Hymn to Demeter whisk is later. knows nothing of Athens.) Upon 
this tripartite system the Ionian phylae were superimposed. So it 
is supposed that four pkylae, just as in Plato, formed a body, which 
is still reflected in the number of some magistrates. 

I have two fundamertal objections to make. First, the Ionian 
phylae are old; they were broüght to Ionia by the immigrants 
themselves.” Second, the so-called constitution cf Draco has nothing 
genuine,—a well-founded opinion shared by many scholars. The 
emendation revraxootovs Kai éva for rerpakogious Kat éva, made to suit 
the hypothesis of the author (p. 69), is no less than venturesome. 
I cannot believe în this construction. The number of certain magis- 
trates is in no wey sure evidence, and'as to Plato, we should, as the 
author-says, be cautious in drawing inferences for Athens from his 
systematized plan for his new city. À 

The two last chapters are in fact appendices. Ch. VI treats of 
the High Priests of the Imperial cult in Athens, including gene- 
alogies of some leading Attie families of the age. It is in all respects 
very valuable; the autho- treats the epigraphical materials with full 
mastery. It is notable chat the head of the Imperial cult varied. 
During the reign of Augustus ani Claudius he was the Hoplite 
General, during that of Tiberius he was styled dpytepeds and at his 
side was a permanent priest chos2n among tke resident Italians. 
Under Nero the dépyene’s appears again and this title prevailed later. 
I cannot enter apon many interesting detaiis but remark that 
apxepeis was the proper title of tae head of the Imperial cult in 
the provincial leegues (xowd) in which this cult with its priests 
existed in various places; not so in Athens which did not belong to 
the league of the Achaeans. But finally the Athenians followed the 
example and appropriated for themselves the statelier title dpytepess. 

The last chapter is a thorough treatment of the influence of 
Athenian terminology uson Greek writers about Roman affairs. 
Scholars who approach such' subjects will do well to take careful 
notice of it. i 

In his preface the autkor express2s his regret that he was unable 
to consult my Geschichte der griechischen Religicn (vol. I, published 
in 1941). It does not matter much, for I have only been able to 
devote a few lines to the exegetes. I may perhaps add that this 
volume is obtainable, the publisher’s store being preserved. 

My review is rether loag and, as reviews are wont to be, mostly 
devoted to criticism. This pertains to some general views which 
seem to be so important as to deserve to be serutinized thoroughly 
from the opposite point of view. Thereby I do not, however, want 


"I treat this question in an appendix to a book on Oults, Myths, 
Oracles, and Politics in Ancient Greece, which I hope will be published 
in the coming year. 
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to lead the reader astray. The book is a very scholarly work, in 
which the author shows his mastery in epigraphy, the difficulties of 
which are great. It is a very valuable contribution to our knowledge 
of the saeral institutions in Athens. ] 

i Martin P. Nisson. 


LUND UNIVERSITY. 


Yale Classical Studies, edited for the Department of Classies by 
ALFRED R. BELLINGER. Vol. X. New Haven, Yale University 
Press, 1947. Pp. 281; 5 plates. $4.00. 


The tenth volume of the Yale Classical Studies contains three 
contributions, all of them of considerable size. The first is a new 
edition of Musonius Rufus with translation and introduction by 
Cora E. Lutz, the second and shortest a treatise on Plato’s theory 
of natural law by Joseph P. Maguire, the third is an edition, transla- 
tion, commentary, and general discussion by Elizabeth H. Gilliam 
of the papyri which originally formed part of the archives of the 
temple of the crocod:le god Soknobraisis in Bacchias, a village in 
‘the northeastern part of the Fayüm. 

In the first part ot her introduction Dr. Cora E. Lutz discusses 
the provenience of the various extant Greek and Latin texts on 
which our knowledge of the philosophy of bIusonius is based. She 
agrees that there is nothing anywhere in extant ancient literature 
that would indicate that Musonius himse.f ever published anything. 
But. following up an observation of Professor Hendrickson she 
tries to show that the ninth treatise, which deals with the popular 
theme «epi $vyrs is probably for a large part a reproduction of a 
letter written by Musonius to a friend living in exile. 

Thus, with the one exception of these passezes which may possibly 
have been taken from a letter written by Musonius himself, our 
knowledge of his philosophy is based exclusively on records of his 
discourses and opinions written by later authors. By far the most 
extensive part of this tradition consists of twenty-one treatises or 
axcerpts from treatises which have been preserved in the florilegia 
of Stobaeus. These excerpts are taken from the work of a certain 
Lucius or Lykios, who was a disciple of Musonius and appears to 
have recorded some of the discourses of his master. Some of these 
axcerpts appear to represent complete and unabridged chapters 
of Lucius’ work. Others appear to be inecmplete. It had there- 
fore been suspected that in these latter cases Stobaeus gave either 
an abridged version of or an excerpt from the original context. As Dr. 
Lutz points out, a papyrus belonging to the Rendel Harris papyri 
published by J. E. Powell in 1936 proves ncw conclusively that the 
second alternative is correct, since the rapyrus contains the whole 
fragment XV A of Hense but has a few worcs more at the mutilated 
beginning and several sentences more at the mutilated end. 

Apart from the twenty-one excerpts from the work of Lucius we 
nave some thirty-two pieces consisting cf apophthegms, anecdotes, 
and short exhortations, mostly in the form of dialogues. The majority 
of the latter have come down to us through Epictetus, partly by 
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way of Arrian's disseriationes, partly through Epictetus’ treatise 
On Friendship, of which Stobzeus has preserved some fragments 
dealing with Musonius. Other anecdotes and apophthegms are 
found in works of Plutarch, Gellius, and Aelius Aristeides, As 
Dr. Lutz points out, meny of taes2 shorter pieces, especially those 
preserved by Erietetus, are more spirited axd pointed than the 
Lucius fragments. One might edd that in the Epictetus fragments 
one discovers occasionally traces of specifie stoic terminology while 
the Lucius fragmants present what may be called stoic moral philos- 
ophy in a language that has hardly anything specifically stoic. 
Since one vassage in the Lucius treazises seems to indicate that 
they wera written a consideratle time after 106 A.D., i.e, long 
after Musonius’ Ceath, it is, as Dr. Lutz points out, likely that they 
contain a somewhat diluted version of Musonius’ teaching. 

In editing the text Dr. Luts has not gone back to the manu- 
scripts bat follows the text of tha Teubner edition by O. Hense, 
with the excepticn of comparatively few cases in which she either 
accepts conjectures by earlier scholars which Hense had rejected 
or rejects conjectures made or acespted by Hense and restores the 
manuserivt reading. While this procedure may not find the approval 
of the older and sterner school cf philologists, it is perhaps justified 
in the present case since the results of a new and thorough collation 
of the manuscripts would hardly have been in proportion to the 
labor and since Hense’s text is no longer available. More to be 
regretted is the Zact that Hense’s apparatus criticus has not been 
reproduced, with the result that in Dr. Lutz’s own very small 
apparatus Hense sometimes mezns a conjecture by Hense and some- 
times the reading of all the mznuseripts or of some of the manu- 
cripts if the reacings of these manuscripts were accepted by Hense 
but not by Dr. Lutz. The reason for this omission was probably 
the high eost of printing. But this hardly apolies to the omission 
of a list-ng of the deviations of the newly found papyrus from 
the reading of fhe manuscripts. These readmgs of the papyrus 
could easily have been listed in the apparatus without appreciable 
increase in the printing costs, and while they would not have led 
to an essential Improvement of the text they would have shown 
very clearly that -here is no reason to. be overconservative in retaining 
the manuscript readings where a slight emendation gives a much 
better sense. Thas, to give only cne example, on p. 32, 31 Dr. Lutz 
rightly translates “ another cbvicus one." But this is not a translation 
of gdavepwrépov which is found in the manuscripts and which Dr. 
Lutz prints, but of davepo? éré00v; and this is certainly what Lucius 
wrote as the words črepov yrwpeyor in the preceding parallel sentence 
indicate. @avepoi érépov, thereSore, should have been put intc the 
text. 3 

As far as I can see Dr. Lutz has introduced only one new emenda- 
tion of the text, and in this cas2 not an emendation of her owr but 
one suggested by her teacher, Professor Hendrickson. I am not 
sure whether this emendation s10uld bs accepted. The text of the 
manuseripts is as follows (frag. XLV Lutz — Epietetus, Diss., I, 9, 
30) : ofiros kai Pogos retpdlor pe clade Aéyew ' ovußhoeral vor Tovro 
kai roŭro trd tod OccmÓTDV. kåpa xpds alròv dxokpwapévov Sri avOpa- 
awa, ‘Th ody’ épr ‘ éketvoy mrapa&aAó api cov abrà AaBeiv Suvdpevos’; 
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"ith a marginal note ds và dMAdrpia drod.dois in a line with the 
sentence rapaxaAS mapà ktÀ. Hendrickson proposes to insert the 
words rowis dv repi pov maparotpevos following dv@pumwa and to 
translate “It would be kind (humane) of you to intercede in my 
behalf with my master.” This is a very ingenious conjecture which 
would make the text understandable. But there seems to be no 
certain case in Greek literature in which dyOpémwos or even ávÜpwmri- 
vos has the meaning of "kind," “humane,” though the Latin word 
"humanus" has, of eourse, this meaning. The one case in which 
Liddell and Scott give this meaning for dvOpwrivws is not convincing 
since there, as in other places, the reference is rather to the frailty 
of human nature. The way in which the term dy0pérwos or ávÜpó- 
awa is used.in Stoic practical philosophy is perhaps best illustrated 
by Epictetus, Ench. 26, where Epictetus says: “If somebody else’s 
shild dies everybody says óc. dv@perwov. but when it is your own 
child you complain and lament.” The meaning of dvOpdémwoy then is 
that it is something that can happen to all human beings and there- 
fore should be borne with patience. In this sense dvOpdmwa is a 
very good and stoie answer to Musonius’ threatening words. This 
meaning should not be destroyed by a conjecture. The difficulty is 
in the succeeding sentence. But here it seems due not so much to a 
major corruption in the text as to the somewhat stenographie style 
that Epictetus sometimes edopts in his anecdotes. The general 
meaning, however, seems to be “ Why than should I call upon your 
master (the powerful Epaphroditos) if I can get it (i.e. what is 
necessary for a good life) from you?” 

The translation of the Greek text is very careful and above all 
very readable. I have not found any major mistakes. But since 
there is no such thing as a perfect translation there are quite a few 
passages where one may somewhat disagree. Ei vojoaipey on p. 34, 
7, for instance, is hardly “i? we chance to know” but “if we place 
before our mind, z or, as we would say, “if we imagine.” On p. 38, 2 
yeyorévar mpos dperir is hardly “being born with an inclination 
towards virtue," but “being born to be virtuous” and inroBoXi 
pis xadoxd, vafioy in the same chapter is not so much “an inclina- 
tion towards gocdness and nobleness” as “a capacity (literally: a 
foundation) for excellence.” The fact that in the following chapter 
Musonius actually sp2aks of an dpegis rpòs dperjy does not disprove 
this since here the argument is different. On p. 44, 5 ff. the sentence 
dvOpdmous dì roUs dppevas èÉalperdv ri àpo Gee, krÀ, is not a simple 
statement but an exc_amation which has about the same meaning as 
a rhetorical queszion; i. e. though the form is affirmative the meaning 
is strongly negative. Thus it should not be translated “In the case 
cf men, however, it would seem to be felt to be necessary, ete." 
where the words “ would seem to be felt” have no equivalent in the 
Greek text, but “ard ther it should be necessary to have some 
special education for men, as if it was not most essential for both 
sexes to have the same virtues!” In the fifth treatise the translation 
of ¿ĝos by “ practice” is slightly confusing, but in this case it is 
really very difficult to give a good translation since there is no one 
word in English that corresponds to &fos in the sense of Gewdhnung. 
But these are minor matters which do nct Spon impair the value 
of the translation. 
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In the second treati= contained in the volume Dr. Joseph P. 
Maguire gives ar excelent accouns of the. criteria both of morally 
correct action and of “right law” tha; are to be found in Plato’s 
works. The relation ta the theory of natural law, which appears 
in the title of tha treatme, is established by Maguire’s definition of 
a theory of natrral law as a theory ‘ whieh posits a universally 
applicable eriterion . . of the moral validity of positive law... 
independent of zbe leg-slator.” ^ XMfagvire rightly points out that 
under this definizion th» hedonistic, th» utilitarian, and the evolu- 
tionist theories of law are all, in a way, thecries of natural law. 
For all the theories mentioned acknowledge a criterion by which 
the actually exist-ng sys'em of laws of sny given state or community 
can be judged as better or less good or bad. In so far all these 
theories are at variance with the purely relativistic doctrine that 
the terms of good or bed as applied to actions or individual regu- 
lations have a sease only within a given system of laws or customs 
and that there is no ulcerior criterion by which such systems can 
be judged as such. Maguire adds however that in Plato’s philosophy 
these principles which in the philosophies mentioned appear as 
ultimate criteria are at best what he calls proximate criteria and that 
Plato looks for £ higher criterion of = different nature. This dis- 
tinction between proximate and ultimate criteria is of fundamental 
importance in Maguire's analysis of Plato’s theory. 

He begins with a gereral survey of proximate criteria found in 
all or most of those Platonie dialogues in which legislation is dis- 
cussed, and finds that laws are considered good if they are based 
on knowledge, if they send to ineuleate virtue in the citizens, if © 
they aim at the good of the community as a whole rather than of a 
particular group or individual, if they effect the unity or the 
stability of the state or finally, if they produce the right kind of 
liberty, of equality, and 52 fraternity within the state. This appears 
to be a vast variety of proximate sims: Thus in the second section 
of his article Maguire cries to show Low, especially in the three 
most important dialogues, the Gorgias, the Republic, and the Laws, 
these various critaria ar» related to one another. Starting with the 
Gorgias he points out iat in a central part of this dialogue Plato 
argues that statesmansh.p is an art or réyvy like others, and that 
all arts have a single zım, the réfs end kocuos of their subject 
matter. In the Ezpublic this relaticn beiween the right art or knowl- 
edge and its natural aim or object is emphasized again, but the aim is 
now further clarified in the parallel analyses of the right order in 
the soul of the individuzl and in the political community. Most of 
the remaining proximate criteria menticned before, as, for instance, 
the stability and unity ef the state, the right kind of equality and 
liberty in the state, ani the frierdship which unites the citizens 
of the state with one ancther, can tien be shown to be either special 
aspects or natural consequences cf tkis right order. Essentially 
the same interrelations aze discussed, though i in a somewhat different 
fashion, in Plato’s Laws 

Thus it appears that the right constitution of the soul and the 
right order of the state ere the most nearly ultimate criteria of good 
laws inasmuch as those laws are considered good which tend to 
produce such an order în the state anc such a constitution of the 
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souls of its citizens. Yet there Mas tc be a still more ultimate 
_ criterion by which it is possible to determine what the right con- 
stitution of the soul and the right order of the state are like. Maguire 
points out that it is difficult to find sueh an ultimate criterion in 
the Gorgias and that the referenze in a central passage of that 
dialogue (508 A) to the laws of she physical universe and to the 
“ geometrical equality, which has great power among gods and men ” 
comes nearest to fulfilling the requirements of such an ultimate 
criterion. In the Republic the ultimate criterion is clearly pointed 
out. It is the idea of the good. This is the ultimate criterion in 
the Laws also. But here, as Maguire tries to show, Plato, in a way, 
seems also to come back to the point of view of the Gorgias, since 
the order of the physical universe is repeatedly stressed. 

This is, on the whole, a very good and penetrating analysis of 
the “proximate” and ultimate -criteria of individual actions and 
of laws in Plato’s dialogues, though one may regret a number of 
cmissions, especially the fact that Plato’s Statesman is almost com- 
pletely disregarded, and that, in the analysis of the Gorgias, the 
rôle of the xaAdy in the last part.of the dialogue and the myth or 
logos of Minos, Rhadamanthys, and Aeacus do not receive the 
attention which they would appear to deserve. 

There is, however, one major problem left, which is perhaps worthy 
cf some attention. If one accepts Maguire's definition of a theory 
of natural law there can be.no doubt whatever that Plato has a 
theory of natural law. But while this definition is quite legitimate 
it is not the only possible definition, and the fact that there have 
been other definitions and sometimes no clear definitions at all is 
apt to create considerable confusion. In order to illustrate this 
fact reference may perhaps be made to some: sections of J. J. 
Bachofen’s Rede über das Naturrecht and of his famous letter to 
Savigny, in which he gave that great master of the so-called his- 
torical school ar extensive account of the development of his own 
legal philosophy. . 

The Rede über das Naturrecht is a violent attack on the “ rationa- 
list?" theory of the advocates of "natural law" and an attempt 
to prove the general superiority of historical law. But in the 
second half of his lecture Bachofen defends himself against those 
who eontend thai the historical school acknowledges nothing “ higher ” 
than the existing positive law and affirms that the representatives of 
this school, far from being ultra-ccnservatives and pedantic believers 
in positive law, also believe in progress. He even expresses his con- 
vietion that in the course of its development the historical law 
comes ever nearer to the rational law (das Vernunftgesetz). He 
disagrees with the representatives of a theory of natural law merely 
through his belief that such progress can be brought about only 
through the accumulated wisdom and experience of many ages and 
not through the lofty but empty speculations of philosophers who 
think that everything can be derived from a few abstract general 
principles. In view of this it is perfectly clear that, according 
to Maguire’s definition, Bachofen (and undoubtedly Savigny also), 
these great enemies of the theory. of natural law, are themselves 
representatives of a theory of naiural law. In other words, if the 
theory of natural law is contrasted nct with a purely relativistic 
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or positivistic theory of law but with the theory of the historica 
school we need a narrower definition than that which Maguire made 
the basis of his study. It will then be an interesting problem 
whether, according to this narrower definition, Plato is still a repre- 
sentative of the theory of natural law, and if so in what way and 
how far. i 

The narrower definition is in a way provided by Bachofen him- 
self when he says that the “ Naturzechtler” believe that they can 
create a rational code of law simply by general speculations, and 
further implies that the representazives of this school would like 
to replace the historicel law by tkis law of their own creation. 
Among them he mentions specifically Plato. Thus, on the face of 
it, it would appear that, even according to the narrower definition, 
Plato is still a representative of tke school of natural law. But 
at this point one must ask more precisely how far this was the case. 
Every reader of Plato’s political works knows that Plato repeatedly, 
most clearly in the Statesman 294a ff., points out that all formulated 
laws are inevitably imperfect because they are by necessity general 
and because human life is too varied for all possible incidents to be 
adequately covered by zeneral rues. This did not prevent Plato 
from presenting, in nis last work, an elaborate code of ideal law 
which shows that he placed mueh greater faith in philosophical 
speculation in this fielc than Bachofen and other representatives 
of the historical school considered justified. But he also emphasizes 
(Laws 746b f.) that this ideal law code is meant only as a rapdderyua 
to show the lawgiver and the statesman the direction in which he ‘ 
should work, but that a !awgiver should not try to force such a code 
of laws on a community not prepared to accept it or under cireum- 
stances otherwise not favorable to such legislation. 

Thus it is clear that ia the conflict between the two schools Plato 
does not side with the historical school. But it is doubtful whether 
he is entirely on the opposite side, especially since, in the Laws, 
he shows considerable zespeet for old traditions. How near, in 
fact, the antagonists, though starting as it were from opposite points, 
ean come to one ancther may perhaps also be illustrated by an 
example. In the Statesman Plato emphasizes that, because of the 
inevitable imperfection cf formulated laws, the truly wise statesman 
must be allowed to deviate from the written law just as the physician 
is not bound by his own prescriptions when he sees that the special. 
condition of his patient requires « deviation from the general 
rules. Backofen, on the other hand, towards the end of his letter to 
Savigny, praises it as one of the great. virtues of Swiss historical 
law that it leaves amp.e room for eonsiderations of equity, or, 
as he formulates it, “ because it does aot bind the judge to the letter 
of the law but authorizes him to find the reasons for his decisions 
in his intelligence, his human experience, and his moral insight.” 
Thus both Plato and Bachofen perfectly agree in the conviction 
that sometimes it is necessary to appeal directly to that ultimate 
eriterion of good and bed, fair and unfair, just and unjust, from 
which all positive law, whether “natural” or “ historical,” must 
ultimately derive its sanction. i 

There is no room in a review to pursue this problem any further. 
But it seems pertinent t point out that, while Maguire has given 
an excellent account of she problem as it appears from the point 
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of view provided by one possible definition of a theory of natural 
law, there are other aspects of the problem that are also worthy of 
a close study. 

The last contribution included in the valume under review presents 
the text, with translation and commentary, of twenty-five papyri, 
all of which, with one exception, belonzed to the archives of the 
temple of the crocodile god Soknobraisis in Bacchias, a small village 
in the northeastern part of the Fayüm. Twelve of these papyri 
had been published before, four by A. Bataille in Papyrus Fouad, 
I, and eight by Krister Hanell in the Bulletin de la Société royale des 
Lettres de Lund, 1957/38. The remaining thirteen papyri, which 
belong to the Yale papyrus collection, are published for the first 
time. In an introduction the relevant: historical information that 
can be drawn from this material is summarized, together with a 
discussion of a number of special problems arising from it. Photo- 
graphs of several of the papyri are given on five plates at the end. 

The first eighteen of the papyri, with tae exception of the seventh, 
are either lists of the priests and inventories of the furniture of 
the temples of the gods Soknokonnis and Soknobraisis at Bacchias 
or letters of transmittal which accompanied such lists when they were 
sent to various officials and which then, with the endorsement of 
the official to whom they had been addressed, served as receipts 
for the lists transmitted. The seventh papyrus is a fragment of an 
inventory of an unidentified templ2 and of a temple of Aphrodite. 
In this case it is not likely that she pepyrus formed part of the 
archive of the temple of Soknobraisis at Bacchias. But it was 
purchased with the same group of papyr- and the similarity of some 
of the gilded objects mentioned in this inventory with objects 
mentioned in the inventories of the temples of the crocodile gods 
seemed to justify the inclusion of the papyrus in the present publi- 
cation. 

Most of the remaining papyri contain petitions of the priests of 
Soknobraisis to various officials for parcial or complete exemption 
from personal work on the dikes, together with copies of other 
letters, certificates, acd endorsemerts which were submitted in con- 
janetion with these petitions. : 

The papyri throw some new light or the economie position of 
small Egyptian temples in the second century A.D. and on their 
relation to the Roman government. Speeifically they show that the 
number of priests, which seems to have steadily decreased in the 
preeeding period, was slightly inereased in the period from 171 
to 188. They also show that in the same period the priests were 
able to obtain certain exemptions from publie labors which they 
did not claim to the same extent in the beginning of the period. 
Dr. Gilliam is probebly right in her suggestion that both these 
developments were probably due to the policy of reconciliation 
which the Roman government under Marcus Aurelius pursued after 
the revolt stirred up by the priest Isidorus in the Delta in the 
years 172-3, . 

Since Dr. Gilliam’s contribution represents an extract from a 
dissertation written under the direction o7 Professor Rostovtzeff and 
Professor C. B. Welles it is hardly necessary to say that it is a 
very careful piece of work. 

Kurr von Frrez. 

Covsunia UNIVERSITY. 
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Henry A. SANDERS, editor, with zontributions ty James E. DUNLAP. 
Latin Papyri in the ihe University of Michigan Collection. 
Ann Arbor, The University of Michigan Press; London, 
Geoffrey Cumber_ege, Oxford Univ. Press, 1947. Pp. xiv + 126; 
18 pletes. $5.00. (Michigans Pepyri, Vol. VII = Unit. of 
Michigan Studies, Humanistie Seres, Vol. XLVIII.) 


With this volume the publication of Latin papyri in the Mickigan 
collection is completed. In addition ic two pepyri reprinted from 
P. Mich., III, it contains thirty-five texts, only four of which have 
been published elsewhere. Professor Cunlap is responsible for two 
texts. All the rest ere edited ky Professor Sanders, whose many 
contributions to the study of Latin papyri are well known. 

The texts illustrate the use of Latin in Egypt. Approximately 
half are private legal instrumants, such as marriage contracts, 
wills, and promissory notes. "hey: involve Roman citizens who 
used Latin on such cecasions as well as the forms of Roman law. 
Several doeuments are concerned with establishing or maintaining 
status. These include birth certificates, a tabula togipurae, and 
texts involving veterans and their privileges. Only four or five 
pieces are actually from military archives, but many of the persons 
who figure in other texts are soldiers end others probably belonged 
to military circles. Two or three fragments have a literary char- 
, acter. One which is from a treatise on grammar was published 
in this journal in 1940. Another seems to be a collection of maxims, 
and there are a few lines from a lega work. Most of the pepyri 
are from the second or third century A few are from the first 
and fourth. k 

Nearly all the papyri are quite fragmentary. When the réader 
considers this fact, tke difficulty and variety of hands, and the lack 
of parallels, he will be greatly impressed ty the patience and 
ingenuity of the edizor. In some cases interpretations and even 
readings are necessarily only tentative. But even here by publishing 
the papyri in their present state, Prcfesscr Canders has rendered 
a real service. Seemingly insignifican- fragments may be of great 
assistance in understanding other documents. Moreover, since most 
of the papyri were bought from deabrs, it is quite possible that 
fragments of the same texts ray row be discovered in other 
collections. Readers will be particularly grateful for the number 
of plates, which ineluce nearly ell texts.. de 

In commenting on the individual texts, the order of the editor 
will be followed, and it will be assumed that the volume will be 
referred ta. 

Pap. 430. These fragments contain a series of short savings 
and pieces of advice, such as quid facies cum ratione facito. Hardly 
any are complete, but further study doubtless will make possible 
restoration of some cf them. Frag. a. line 10 perhaps ran quando 
ele ore exit dictum, indictum fieri non [porest. cf. the phrase quod 
dictum, indictum’st. Tn any case one may doubt that dictum indictum 
is legal Latin. 

Pap. 482. Sanders is doubtl2ss correct in comparing Wilzken, 
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Chrest., 463. The name of the veteran then should ‘begin in line 4, 

immediately after Aegyptum, and for Sex Figa[ in line 5 one may 
substitute Sea(ti) f(ilius) Ga[1(eria) (tribu). Other changes to be 
considered are in line 17 ei for ef and in line 18 num cum [ for 
biv[o]a sua [. 

Pap. 433. Enough of this Ezemplum Tabulae Togipurae is pre- 
served to show its character. No other certificate of assumption 
of the toga pura is known, and as Sanders points out, one should 
not draw too far-reaching conclusions from its existence. The fact, 
however, that young Romans would then be at the age when other 
youths in Egypt subject to the epicrisis were being enrolled suggests 
that their registration and the certificats were required when they 
came of age. 

Pap. 434. A few suggestions in the readings of this marriage 
contract may be made. Line 7: for a]d eam vico(m), e]odem vico, 
which aside from other considerations would avoid the error in 
gender. Line 9: for tetar- una et semis XIV acsse [...]e bi, 
read tetar: una et semis, fiunt te[ta]r III ..[. This is a summary 
of the weight of objects in gold. As Sanders correctly assumes, 
a piece of silver probably begins the next line. At the end of line 
10 for in veste aessomas, read in veste aestimat[a] or aestumat[a]; 
ef. for example in aestimio vestis in Pap. 442, line 9. Line 15: 
for palliu(m), read palliol(um). Cadinm read at the end of line 
11 is out of place in a list of garments. 

Pap. 435 is a record of inharitances received by soldiers, together 
with the tax paid, and perhaps is not unlike the commentarii 
stationis hereditatium mentioned in inscriptions (e.g. C.I.L, X, 
3878}. The possibility may ke suggested that the individual entries 
are copies or extracts of returns made in their own units by the 
heirs or legatees. Perhaps then entry ii began: name (the heir) 
Iuli[o cognomen option]i (centuriae) Claudi Romani salutem. One 
would expect next some such verb as profiteor. The letters read by 
Sanders as Tatera may possibly be fate[o]r m[e accepisse; ef. Pap. 
440, discussed below. In any event Iuli[ is probably a nomen rather 
than a second. cognomen as the edito> assumes, and salutem in 
line 2 would be easier to explain than Satureti. The rest of the 
entry contains the amount of the inheritance and the name of the 
deceased, the vicesima deducted, the residue (perhaps its disposition), 
and finally the day. In line 3 Maximo seems a possible alternative to 
Majfino. Ai the end of the same line I would suggest deduciltur 
for DO deducu(n)|tur. Part of the dr read by the editor over his 
DC appears to be the top of che second d. The rest is from the 
line above, the reading of which at this point is quite uncertain. 
In entry iii, line 1 the cognomen Petro[nianus seems to be required 
rather than Petro[nius. Both entries i and iii may begin in essen- 
tially the same fashion. For example, one may restore in i, line 2 
Claudi Romani sallutem ard in iii, line 2 (centuriae) Mazimi 
[saiutem. fateor me] accepisse. 

Pap. 438. The text of this loan of A.D. 140 requires extensive 
revision. Line 1: the eognomen is Heronianus (so also in lines 8 


1It is interesting that ancther note ziven by the.same man has 


7 
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and 2). From P. Fouad 45 it is known that in A.D. 153 he 
belonged to the ala veterasa Galiica, but apparently he had been 
transferred in the interval between the two texts. The line seems 
to end eques c[oh(ortis) and the inis name. Line 2 probably 
begins tu[r]ma, pertaps: followed by the name of the deeurion in 
adjectival form. At the end of the line I suggest Iulio Ser[eno; 
cf. below on line 7. Beginning at the end of line 3 the text may be 
revised and restored as follows: : 


F[ateor me] 

ae[c]ep[isse et de]bere (denarios: arg- septuagin[ta novem ?] 
6 quos tib[i rjeddam stipendi[o] a2cep[to 

‘eum [usu]r[is] aut procuratori keredive [tuo. Id] 

stipulat[us] est lulius Serenus eq:, s[popondit] 

Ant[onlius H[er]onianus pro ‘denariis) arg: .. 

diei i- s: A[ctu]m in castello ne[.].[ vexil-] 
10 latione e[olh [s]- s- V..[.].. Aug [Imp: Antonino] 

Aug: Pio III et Aurelio Caesare, an[no III ? 


The addition of novem ir line 4 is, based on Sanders’ reading of 
the Greek in line 13. In the photograph nothing is visible at that 
point except a blot of ink. Line 5: rjeddam for v]eddare seems 
clear; accep[to for aca[ is merely a possibility. The next stipendium 


was due at the beginring of September. Line 6: cum at this point 
suggests the restoration of usuris; for the reading aut, cf. Aug in 
` lines 10 and 11 (it is to be taken with tibi in line 5); procuratori 
is certain. In lines 6-8 it is clear that one should restore a formula 
of the stipulatio. lulius is the creditor, not a guarantor, and his 
cognomen is probably Serenus, as read and restored in line 2. At 
the end of line 8 nothing is required except supra scriptis, LXX, 
or some such identification or deszr-ption of the loan. In line 9 
the case of die? is a diffleulty. Perhaps it is a mistake for die. I 
read 4s rather than s s- because there seems to be no place above 
for a date. A[ctu]m seems necessary, but the trace of ink which 
the photograph shows befora m does not look like u. In castello is 
clear. In line 10 latione appears preferable to pati[.]ns and in the 
context suggests vezil|latione. The next letters are. quite dim, and 
Sanders indicates a lacuna. In the revised date the month seems 
certain; cf. Aug in the next line for the form of the letters. Perhaps 


survived: P. Fouad 45 (A.D. 153), edited by J. Scherer. This is not 
cited by Sanders. Apparent y Hercnianus, though rather thriftless, 
was quite careful to save his cancelled notes. The Fouad papyrus is 
cancelled in precisely the same way a3 P. Mich. 438, and both notes 
may be in the same hand, perhaps that of the debtor himself. The 
Fouad text does not contain tae stipulatio formula and differs in other 
ways. A few suggestions in readings may be made. Possibly lire 2 
reads Gallicae tu)rma ..... 4 Accio Anzhistiano [....].. The reading 
of the lender's nomen seems probatle though the beginning of the 
cognomen is difficult. Az the beginring of line 10 I suggest ad 
Aegyptulm cas[tris A]ug, for Kjelen[aas A]ug; cf. the will published 
by O. Guéraud and P. Jcuguet, Bindes de Papyrologie, VI (1940), 
pp. 1-21, line. 44: Alex. ad Aeg. în ccsiris Aug. The date actually 
seems to begin at the end of line 11 with tertium. The rest of the day 
and month is lost in the lacuna at the beginning of line 12, which 
contains most of the consular date. 
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one can reconcile VI I{d]us with the traces of ink that precede. The 
end of line 11 must 3e corrected since iz 140.Mareus Aurelius was 
consul for the first, not the second time. x 

Pap. 439. In this fragmentary will, the following suggestions 
may be offered: line 7, for dis tribus, dastribui; line 11, for aporia 
mei curam, . coram ei curam; line 18, for Jaudio unionis, Cljaudio 
Unione; ef. Claudi in line 8. 

Pap. 440 seems to be part of the seme document as Pap. 435. 
in addition to the hand, there is much similarity in content: fatior 
me alecepisse (line 2); vicesima dr[ Ene 3; and especially ]Aug 
IV Non[ (line 6; ef. Pap. 435, ii, line &). The last phrase is read 
by the editor as a consular date, but there can be little doubt about 
the change. In line 8 (another entry) the correct reading seems 
to be fa]tior me accepi[sse. Otner less certain possibilities are: 
line 1.. (centuriae) or (centurionis): quarti pri[ncipis and line 7: 
..Gvi (Flavi ?) Antonini .[. The photograph permits the reading 
also of s]alu[te]m before fatior in linz 2, but one would need to 
examine the original to feel sure. It will be noted that the inventory 
numbers of Pap. 435 and 440 are consezutive (510 and 511). 

Pap. 441 is actually a military diploma. Although only two small 
fragments remain, Sanders by careful szudy has reached important 
conclusions about the garrison of Egypt. Two or three new cohorts 
are added. Unfortunately the names o? the new units are in large 
part restored in lacunae. i 

Pap. 442 which was first published :n 1938 has been variously 
interpreted as a marriage contract, sponsalia, and a divorce. To 
judge from the photograph, R. Q. Fink was probably right in 
reading cons(istente) rather than Consc in line 3, and at the end of 
line 1 consist(ens) Col(onia) | [Caes(crea)] seems more attractive 
than the reading printed. This makes the description that follows 
apply to Demetria, the wife. I discover that this suggestion was 
already made by Fink in T. A.F. A., 1942, though the fact is not 
noted by the editor. 

Pap. 443, line 1: militare cozperwixt Nennio Hasta should be 
considered in place of coepens n.. Nernio Hasta. 

Pap. 444. Possible changes in readings are in line 1 ]sine tuto[re 
for ]rine tuto[re and in line 7 ]liberta: for ]hiber tal. 

Pap. 445. The epithet Axtoniniana restored in line 3 is incon- 
sistent with the date assumed in line 1 (A.D. 188). It could not 
be earlier than Caracalla. The abbreviation in line 4 should be 
expanded as centurio or centuria, not a: cohors: i.e., (centuria) VI 
ha(stati) prio[ris. In line 9 the letters may be separated det quo 
die | rather than det quod ie [. A pcssible restoration in line 10 
is aut ei aut pr[ocuratori. 

Pap. 447 is interpreted by its editor, Dunlap, as a list of soldiers 
recommended for promotion to the grade of immunis. Each has 
"before his name the abbreviation im. The document may be a list of 
promotions, but it seems ‘doubtful that the men are being made 
immunes at this time or that all are being promoted to the same 
grade. If they were, why should men from the same centuria be 
found in separate lists? 
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Pap. 460. Theze are indications that this text is part of the same 
document as Par. 455. The aand of the recto at least supports 
this supposition, and there are coincidences in content on both 
recto and verso. On the recto, line 6 should be rzad Arri. Ammoni- 
an[; ef. 455 recto a, line 15: Acrius Amonianu|s; line 4: Amoniani; 
line 12: Ammonimo (the last for the spelling). In recto, line 4 
is found vraesen[; ef. 455 recco a, line 7: reliqui prae[sentes and 
b, line 2: praesentes. On the verso is the date V Idus Aug[; cf. 
455 verso a, line 3: IIII Idus Aug. The consecutive dates suggest 
a day-book. Notaing is said cbout the provenance of the papyri, 
but the inventory numbers ara eiose (2761 and 2758). For the 
character pf the texts see below on Pap. 455. 


Pap. 451. There are a number of rather important revisions to 
be suggested in this text. In Kne 1 I read C. Caerellio Prisco .[, 
not C. Caerellio vrefec. c[ . A Caerellhus Priscus was praetor 
tutelaris in the time of Marcus Aurelius (P. I. R., II?, no. 160), and 
possibly the man in the papzrus belonged to the same family, 
especially if he-is an official. I propose in line 8 Eutyches Ti. 
Claudi Aug(usti) li[b(ertus), for Eutyches Tisiavos accep[. The 
freedman may heve had any of various funetions, perhaps the 
management of an imperial estate; see Rostovtzeff, Storia economica 
e scciale GeWImpero Romano, 2p. 337-340. In connection with ab 
Petronia ‘line 4) one may rezall the usia Petroniana owned by 
Claudius; see Wilcken, Chrest., 365 and Rostovtze:t, op. cit., pp. 339 
and 340 (note 48). Petronia may have been connected with the 
family thet had held that estate. Demetr[ia in this line does not 
seem quite certain. In line 5 for Imsus servos Umen[, in usus 
servorum gi[us stould be considered. The supposed name Imsus 
is not fourd elsewhere, and servorum at least seems quite clear. deg 
in line 6 seems dovbtful. Perhaps one may read instead mei or ..ei, 
and farther on in the line eosque for eisque. A consular date, 
Prim[o et Aemilicno cos, is restored in line 7 and is used to date 
the papyrus in A.D. 206. The short form, however, of the names 
of the consuls of taat year seems to have been Albino et Aemiliano; 
see Dessau 8720 ‘so also in unpublished Dura papyri) In any 
ease it is not neeessary to assume that a consular date followed - 
Decembres. Since less than a quarter of the tablet is preserved, 
line 7 comes :n the middle of the text and is not part of a concluding 
dating formula. Also, if the current year was given above in 
line 2, it would not have been necessary tc repeat it. 


Pap. 455. In line 5 for quae fuerunt semire [, read quae fuerunt 
Sempro[ni; of. lire 6: quod frit Antisti. It seems probable that’ 
a name also stood at the end of “ine 3: q]uae fuerunt prius Mev[i ? 
(rather than meu[m). This method of identifying pieces of land 
is very common in Greek papyri; e.g. P. Fay., 40. 82; P. Ryl., 138, 
171, 207. If a name of a nome is tc be considered at the beginning 
of line 7, Me]mph:ztu is possible i 

Pap. 454 is a list of men being enrolled in a unit. I suggest in 
line 8 for Item Sacot[.]ix Nemosenoi, Item sagit (arii) ex n(umero) 
Emesenor(um); cf. line 18 Item ez n(umerc) Orontalium. A 
numerus hemesenorum was statonel in Numidia in the third cen- 
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tury, the date assigned to the hand by Sanders. Though the reading 
is not quite certain, che numerus in line 13 does not seems to be any 
of those listed by H. T. Rowell in R. E., XVII, s. v. Numerus. The 
nomen of Marinus in line 9 is probably "Aelius. This reading aligns 
it with Sempronius below. Marinus of eourse is à common Syrian 
name. His title ean hardly be anything except hordinatus. The 
presence of an infentry officer in a list mentioning only turmae 
may be explained in two ways. Perhaps hordinatus was his rank in 
the numerus from which he was being transferred and his new title 
was not yet assigned. Or the new urit may have been a cohors 
equitata, with both turmas and centuriae. It wil be noticed that 
between his name and the sub-heading Item (line 8) t(urma) does 
not intervene as in the ease of the others, except Sempronius who 
is listed with him. If he was an hordinatus, i.e. centurion, in his 
new unit, Marinus would necessarily belong to a century bearing 
his own name. Ser[zba in line 10 is possible, but a more purely 
military title such as ses[q(uiplicarius) might be expected. 


Pap. 455, On the recto and verso of this papyrus are preserved 
two texts, both of which are quite fragmentary. The text on the 
recto has certain resemblences to the Dura acta diurna (published 
in Yale Classical Studies, XI). It seems to be a sort of Morning 
Revort. Among the items contained ix it are unit-strength, broken 
down under various headings; disposition of personnel; and an- 
nouncements (admittenda). Another possibility for Hos[ in line 
4 is hor[dinat-. In line 13 some revision seems necessary. Perhaps 
Dioscorus Didumanzi can be read. The second name clearly seems 
to begin Diduma but the ending is uncertain. 

Perhaps the text on the verso is also of the the same general type, 
especially if Pap. 450 is part of the seme roll. Most of it (a, lines 
8-29) may be a copy of a letter. Possibly it records, as Sanders 
suggests, a revolt or some disturbance. A few suggestions may be 
made in the readings. Marci in line 5, though rejected by Sanders, 
seems preferable to-Narsi. The abbreviation at the end of line 8 
might be e.e.— e(zemplum) e(pistulae)? Perhaps imperatum 
fuerit faciemus should be read in line 29, This recalls the oath 
in the Dura acta which begins quod imperatum fuerit faciemus. 
Emansion| in line 6 probably concerns men absent without leave 
and not those on furlough. Sanders dates the hand of the verso 
not earlier than late third century. It appears, however, to resemble 
Dura hands of the time of Severus Alexander. 


Pap. 460. The ‘etters at the end cf line 1 seem to be legg et, 
rather than b egg et. If this is a petizion one may consider in line 
3 for Jer domnio rem ezindig(ue), ]..; domni, orem ex indig (ni- 
tate?). It seems better to read Copres parens eius instead of Copres 
Parenseius (line 4). Parenseius is not a known name. 


Pap. 461. In line 9 I read amplitudini ..[ instead of gmolitu(r) 
diminu[. 

Pap. 462. These two tablets of a wooden diptych, as the editor 
suggests, contained a freedman’s certificate. The reading and 
interpretation of the second tablet, however, should be drastically 
revised as follows: 
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prefecti Asg XX solb 

p XX lib p R accepi Chzl- 
sedonius Augg nn 

verna ab ..[ 


Both tablets are fragmentary, but possibly tbe text they contain 
was written when they were already in this state. Assuming it is 
complete excapt at the end, it would read: Antonius Antoni lib (ertus) 
Hermes ann(is) X XXX manumissus vindictis prefecti Aeg(ypti) 
(vicesimam) solb (it). p(ublcum) (vicesimae) kb(ertatis) p(opuli) 
R(omani) accepi Chalcedonzus Aug(ustorum) m(ostrorum) verna: 
ab ..[. In any 2ase the new readings in Tablet ii show that this 
is a receipt for the vicesima. For the fiseus the payment of the tax 
was no doubt the most important requirement in manumission; 
ef. Mitteis, Chrest, 91. For the rôle of the prefect, see Dig., 
40, 2,21; Gnom. Id. Log., 21. d f . 

: J. F. GILLIAM. 
University or IOWA. 


Kexnetx M. Serron. Catalan Domination of Athens, 1311-1388. 
Cambridge, The Mediaeval Academy of America, 1948. Pp. 
xv + 323; 8 pls. $7.50. 


The subject of this volume, the fiftieth published by the Mediaeval 
Academy, is the evrious story of the domination of Attica, Boeotia, 
and part of Thessaly by the mercenary soldiers of the Catalan 
company. The episode is o? some interest, apart from the fact 
that it concerned athens, in that the Catalan rule in Athens repre- 
. sented to an unusual degree tie result of the astuteness and courage 
of a determined bend of condottieri. 

The history of mediaeval Greece may not rank with that of the 
Latin states in Syria and Palestine in popularity, perhaps not even 
in significance, for it is overshadowed by a mora ancient past. It 
has also lacked a single exponent, so that any detsiled knowledge has 
had to be sought ir many places and through the medium of several 
languages. No single work covers the whole fied adequately, and 
the Catalan period in particular was ill-served, Cespite the English 
translation of the chronicle cf Ramon Muntaner published by the 
Hakluyt Society. This was particularly regrettable since Catalan 
activity in the Eastern Mediterranean was widesoread, and usually 
to be seen in an anfavourakle light. The mor2 solid aspects of 
Catalan participation in Leventine affairs have heen overlaid by a 
long and impressive record cf piracy. Setton’s study is thus the 
more welcome, especially to taose who are not p-imarily interested 
in Greek affairs. The author has pointed out taat the history’ of 
Athens after the Cestruetion of Burgundian rul» at the battle of 
the Cephissus in 1811 has been neglected and is obscure in any case. 
This alone is suffie:ent justification for his work. quite apart from 
any consideration cf affection for Athens and Catalonia. The 14th 
century saw the emergence of a certain cohesion in the history of 
the Eastern Mediterranean, which makes it less 2asy to appreciate 
the events in any individual area without externa. reference than is 
the case in the 13th century: any gap in historical research is thus 
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felt the more at this time. Hence Catalan Athens acquires an 
importance rather greater than its intrinsie interest could warrant. 

Setton has accumulated all the available information on the politi- 
cal and social history of his chosen subject, and has placed it in a 
wider context so that the interplay of Neapolitan, Papal, Venetian, 
Sicilian and Spanish politics, as it affected Greece, can be appre- 
‘ciated. The field of study is much broader than the title implies, 
and rightly so; nor is it so rigidly confined chronologically. 

The author has been intellectually honest, and he indicates the 
weakness of his work, nearly all due to a lack of adequate doeu- 
mentation which has necessitated a legit:mate use of historical recon- 
struction at certain points to enable the presentation of a continuous 
narrative, He would probably be the last person to claim that the 
book is easy to read, but he has managed to present the material in 
such a way that it can be read without reference to the footnotes, if 
a straightforward account is required; in this respect the work 
compares very favourably with Sir George Hill’s History of Cyprus. 
The footnotes themselves are ample to expand the text for scholarly 
use. The book is difficult to review for precisely one of the reasons 
which makes it valuable, the scattered nature of the basic material; 
it is impossible to check the references unless a very good library 
is available, and that is not the case in Australia, where mediaeval 
studies are unduly neglected. The present reviewer must therefore 
confine himself to generalities. 

Setton would seem to have culled the available sources for the 
factual side of his study, and to have presented a very full picture. 
If one may criticise at all, the main d2fect of the text is a certain 
ineoherenee in arrangement within the chapters, a breaking off of 
the narrative to consider future details or a side-stepping to follow 
up some thought. In certain cases the account of external events 
(e.g. Venetian policy) could have been more detailed and fuller in 
coneeption, and one feels that the documentary sources could have 
yielded a little more colour to enliver the narrative. Despite the 
author's enthusiasm one may well feel that the subject is a little 
dreary and not of outstanding impoztance in itself. The short- 
comings of Setton’s account are perhaps inherent in the subject 
(William Miller’s chapters on the Latins in the Levant in the 
Cambridge Mediaeval History are monumentally dull!), in the lack 
of adequate documentation, and the exceptionally complicated ex- 
ternal relations of the Duchy of Atheas during the Catalan period. 
It is to be regretted, however, that the economie history of the period 
was not treated more fully. 

One of the most useful chapters in the book is devoted to the 
primary and secondary sources for the history of Catalan and 
Florentine Athens. The only notewcrthy omissions appear to be 
the Sigillographie de VOrient Latin, by Q. Schlumberger, F. Cha- 
landon, and A. Blanchet (Paris, 1943), which contains a small 
number of seals of the period, and The Caparelli Hoard, by Miss 
D. H. Cox (New York, 1930). Indeed one of the features of 
Setton’s work is the extensive series of references given not only 
in this chapter but also in the text, which would enable the reader 
blessed with access to a respectable library to fill in the details of the 
picture for himself. The index is excellent.. 
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We must give the autkor full eredit for tackling a difficult sub- 
ject efficiently, ard for producing ‘a volume which will be most 
useful for genera. information and more especially for reference. 
This sort of publication, however obscure the subject may be, is 
indispensable for Zuture advances in an understanding of the medi- 
aeval history of tte Eastern Mediterranean, and the reviewer hopes 
that one day Settcn will Zeel disposd to write a more general study 
of Catalan activitr—inelrding piracy—in that part of the world. 


James R. STEWART. 
University oF SypwEY. 


E. T. Owen. The Story of the Iliad. New York, Oxford University 
Press, 1947. >p. xi + 248. 


This is a wise aad useful book—cne to be recommended heartily 
not only to teachers and students of the Iliad but to all lovers of 
great literature. Frofessor Owen states in his Introduction (p. vi): 
* With the Homeric controversy, then, this book has nothing to 
do... It is this poem pony that I am talking about, not its history 
nor its authorship, but itself, and with a view, not to establishing, 
but to accounting for, its artistic integrity." Owen is less interested 
in the logical and Zactual continuity of the Iliad than in its artistic 
and emotional effects, for from these, he believes, comes the impres- 
sion of unity and of artistic Integrity. We all know, or profess 
to know, that the Hiad is a masterpisce of poetie art, but we some- 
times find it difficult to explain to students why it is a great poem 
or to make clear vhat va.ue a certain book or episode has in the 
structure of the epic as a whole. To answer such questions and 
enable students to stu&y the Iliad as a poem is Owen’s avowed 
purpose; what he has dcne “is to make a running commentary 
on the poem, going through it in order, book by book, picking up 
the contribution ot each part or incident to the emotional effect 
of the whole” (p- ix). He thus does for English readers what 
C. Rothe, the leading German Unitarian of a half century ago, 
did for the readers of his Cay in his excellent Die Ilias als Dichtung 
(Paderborn, 1910). But whereas Rothe made concessions to the 
Separatist theories of the time in considering the Catalogue of 
Ships a later addizion, Owen believes that the Catalogue, if not 
criginally composec for oar Iliad, was admirably adapted by the 
poet to its present position in the poem (p. 26). 

The tide of Unifarianism is running high these days. In 1938 
Schadewaldt published his Iliesstudien (Abh. Sachs. Akad., XLII, 
No. 6), a work ecnsidered by many Homeric scholars today as 
the most important book on the Ziad in recent years. In this work 


1 Of, e.g. H. Pestalozzi, Die Achilleis als Quelle der Ilias (Zürica, 
1945), p. 7; E. Eowald, Der Dichter der llias (Zürich, 1946), 
P. von der Mühl, ‘Die Diapeira im B der Ilias," M. E., 

Piré (1946), p . 197. These scholars all accept the unity of the I liad, but 
they seek by "analysis to discover the sources of our present poem, e. g., 
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Schadewaldt stressed the preparation or foreshadowing (“ Vorberei- 
tung ") of later events as a decisive proof that the Iliad has a unified 
plan and is the creation of one master pcet. Owen likewise discusses 
the foreshadowing of later events (e.g., pp. 38, 69, 88, 89, 140, 160, 
165] and is especially interested in the poet’s desire to arouse uncer- 
tainty and suspense, to heighten and prolong expectation by the 
use of delaying episodes (e.g., pp. 31 f., 41, 126, 164, 190 f., 202, 
2231.2 Owen’s work, like Sehadewaldt's, thus becomes an effective 
argument in favor of Homeric unity, and the author is far too 
modest when he stazes that his book kas nothing to do with the 
Homeric controversy. Furthermore, in his discussion of many much- 
debated passages, he argues effectively against the views of Leaf 
and others who had suspected these passages of being remnants of 
earlier poems or later insertions (e.g. pp. 4, 20, 73, 116, 136, 
182 f.). Owen is impatient with suea “fiddling criticism” and 
in his defense of the received text rightly stresses the value of 
emotional continuity over logical consistency. He says: “ One thing 
must follow from enother according to necessity or probability, 
not for the sake of the logic, but to supply a ‘frame of reference’ 
for the emotional effects; and logical discrepancies may be even 
desirable if through them these effects are enhanced” (p. 201; cf. 
p. 36). Especially effective is his discussion (pp. 232 ff.) of the 
importance of XXIII and XXIV, formerly regarded as additions 
to the original Iliad. 

Orly a brief idea of the richness of the book can be given; of 
particular interest are Owen’s remarks on Iliad II-VII as exposition 
of antecedent events and at the same time integral to the develop- 
ment of the emotional plot (pp. 18 ff., 27 ff., 47, 74, 81 f.), Hector 
as a symbol of the doom of Troy (pp. 30 f., 217 ff.), the signifi- 
cance of Diomedes zs a contrast to Achilles (pp. 47, 204 ff.), the 
value of the gods for poetic purposes—to announce the future, 
to retard the action and hold the crisis, to provide comie relief 
(pp. 53, 86, 127, 180 f., 212). As is inevitable, Owen devotes 
especial attention to the tragedy of Arhilles which is “the heart 
of the Iliad” (p. 229). He says (p. 247): “Individual and unique 
as he is, Achilles typifies humanity in ite greatness and in its sorrow 
and feebleness. . .. The glory and the brevity of human life—that 
is the double theme that keeps sounding through the entire Iliad.” 
The cause of the tragedy, Owen believes, lies in Book IX, where 
Achilles commits the tragie blunder of rejecting the suppliant; “ now 
Achilles is definitely and expressly regarded as being in the wrong" 


an original Achilleis ‘Pestalozzi), or a Menis-poem, developed from the 
wrath of Meleager (Howald); on the value of the new analytical 
method, see Schadewaldt, op. cit., pp. 164f. Owen is of course inter- 
ested in the present form of the Iliad, not in its component parts. He 
says of the meeting of Achilles and Aeneas in XX: “It is quite possible 
that the Iliad has been formed in part by the working together of many 
once separate poems, and the fact, if it is a fact, that in this instance 
the joining shows through is a matter of purely superficial interest" 
ty. 200). 

E Ci. also G. E. Duckworth, Foreshadowing and Suspense in the 
Epics of Homer, Apollonius, and Vergil (Princeton, 1933), pp. 53 f., 
66 if. 
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(p. 105; ef. p. 10): Eut Owen’s treatment of Agamemnon and 
Achilles in IX seems open to eriticism: he speaks of Agamemnon 
as beaten in spirit and wallowing in self-condemnation (pp. 92 f.) 
and says that he “has done all he could to make amends” (p. 105). 
On the contrary, Agameninon has not done everything in his power; 
he has noi apologized in person, but has merely tried to purchase 
Achilles’ return with gifts; furthermore, the great need for Achilles 
has not yet come upon tae Achaeans (ef. I, 240 ff.). Agamemnon 
was more in the wrong in the initial quarrel in I than Achilles. 
Achilles withdrew from the conflict, but he did more; he begged 
Thetis that she persuade Zeus to give victory to the Trojans, defeat 
and death to the Achaeans (I, 407-412); here, it seems to me, was 
his tragic mistake rather then in IX. There can be no doubt that 
Achilles was responsible for the death of Patroclus; Thetis herself 
makes this clear in XVIIL, 73-77, but she implies also that Patroclus’ 
death was the tragic fulfiment of Achilles’ prayer in I. The slaying 
of Hector end attempted mutilation of his body bring no relief 
to Achilles’ sorrow; his grief will never be allayed, but, as Owen 
says (p. 243), “the scene of the meeting of Achilles and Priam 
ends this tragedy satisfactorily in that it restores the charazter , 
of the hero to harmony witk itself and us to sympathy with him.” 

Professor Owen has not w:shed to burden his book with numerous 
references to the theories of Homeric scholars. Allusions to and 
discussions cf the theories of Leaf, Scott, Stawell, and others occur, 
but more recent writers here and abroad (e.g., Bassett, Calhoun, 
Bowra, Schadewaldt) are not mentioned, although both their methods 
and their conclusions ate often very similar to those which the 
' author holds. The book under review is not a work of technical 
scholarship, but it evinces tae bes; type of classical scholarship— 
deep insight into and broad understanding of the Iliad as a poem. 
The laws of great poetry are aesthetic and emotional, and the short- 
sighted logis of the older Separatists fades into oblivion before 
Owen’s arguments. Many of his views may not be new, but they are 
expressed with clarity and conviction, and the resultant achievement 
is a “companion” to the Iliad in the best sense of the term. For 
the modern student of Homer, whether he reads in translation or 
in the original Greek, no better short account of the significance of 
the poem and the poetic means whereby that significance is achieved 
ean be found. 

GEORGE E. Duck wonrE. 
Princeton UNIVERBITY. 


8This is the view of C. M. Bowra, Tradition and Design in the Iliad 
(Oxford, 1930), pp. 195 ff. But cf. Duckworth, ov. cit., pp. 87 ff., S. E. 
Bassett, “ The ‘Auapria of Achilles," T. A. P. A., LXV (1934) PP. 59 ff., 
P. C.. Wilson, " The rdfe uá0»s of Achilles,” T.A. P. A., LXIX (1938), 
pp. 565 f., L. A. Post, “The Moral Pattern in Homer," T. A. P. A., LXX 
(1939), pp. 373 ff. 
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Emio MagaLpi Lucania Romana: Farte I. Roma, Istituto di 
Studi Romani, 1947. Pp. xix + 327, 12 pls, indices of text 
. and plates. 200 


The publication of this volume is a welcome manifestation of the 
renewed activity of the Istituto di Studi Romani, which some years 
ago, as part of its extensive programme, initiated a series of mono- 
graphs dealing with the regions of Italy in the Roman period— 
Italia Romana. The varied character of the several regions and 
cf their documentation is reflected in the successive volumes of the 
series, which for this reason are all the better adapted to supplement 
—not supersede—that standard work, HL Nissen’s Italische Landes- 
kunde, and the individual articles in R.-E. 

Dr. Magaldi’s devotion to his native province and his sympathetic 
understanding of her culture are evident froni the very first pages 
of this well-produced work; and perhaps only such devotion would 
have sustained him throughout the vicissitudes of his nine years of 

. labor: for, as he observes, this is not the book he would have wished 

to write but the one he would have preferred to have found available 
for his own use: it is less an independent synthesis than an assem- 
bling and orderly presentation of source material and a résumé of 
previous treatment. And yet the mere setting in order of such 
diversified material has something of a ereative character about it; 
and it is in this fact that much of the merit of Magaldi’s achieve- 
ment consists: for all practical purposes, it will serve as the start- 
ing-point for future study of the most backward region of the 
Italian peninsula, in ancient as in more recent times. 

The detailed topographical treatment—which in some respects 
should form the most valuable element in Magaldi’s work—is 
reserved for the second part, still to appear: it is to deal with the 
road-system and the individual sites. After a presentation of the 
geographical and economic aspects of the district, the character of 
the present volume becomes largely historical: it treats of the 
ethnology and the fortunes of the Lucanians, their relations with 
their Greek neighbors, their first contacts with Rome, the various 
warlike events of which their country was the scene, and finally, and 
on a larger scale, the Romanization and the Roman character of 
their land. In principle, the pre-Roman period is excluded from 

' the main discussion, likewise the Greek cities of the coastal area: 
two fields significant in themselves, the former of which is only now 
coming to its own (see A.J. A., LI [1947], pp. 287-9; LII [1948], 
pp. 509-511); whereas the glamor of Greek literature and art has 
long been associated with the names o? the Italiote communities. 
It is, however, impossible in dealing with the Lucanians of history 
entirely to disregard either their antecedents or their more cultured 
neighbors; and for many readers the brief bibliographical notices 
on pp. 71, 80, and elsewhere will be supplemented by reference to 
the eontributions.of J. Bérard, Mattingly, E. S. G. Robinson, Tren- 
dall, Von Duhn-Messerschmidt, Whatmough, and P. Wuilleumier, 
failure to cite which îs explicable in view of the conditions in which 
Magaldi’s work was composed. 

Among his predecessors, Magaldi cites most frequently, and with 
due appreciation, Racioppi (the local historian) and Mommsen 
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(C.I.L., X). His relatively full quotation of the aneient writers 
and inscriptions will earn the gratitude of all. Matters of ad- 
ministration and legal procadure are effectively handled (pp. 195- 
267), then the patronate {267-70), benefactions (270-77), bene- 
factors and other prominent personages (277-300), and the various 
strata of the population (300-11). The ‘section on the cults (pp. 
311-27) acceptably fills a gep which had been left in the treatment 
of such local material in the studies by members of the American 
Academy in Rome. 

It is easy to say that all regional histories suer from the defects 
of their qualities, especially when dealing with matters, such as 
military operations, artistic manifestations, and religious tendencies, 
which are better understood as parts of larger wholes. But in prac- 
tice it rests with those using such books to effect the required adjust- 
ments; we should not seek here for what is obtainable elsewhere. 
Rather should gratitude be felt for a well-rounded treatment of 
a eireumseribed but hitherto sadly neglected theme. 

Within the limits thus set, however, the interpretation would have 
gained by reference to. T. Frank’s Economic Survey of Ancient 
Rome; E. Thomsen’s The Italic Regions; Abbott and Johnson's 
Municipal Administration in the Romcn Empire; B. Laum's Stif- 
tungen; and J. Holmberg’s Cursus Putlicus. The cult at the sanc- 
tuary of the Silarus (pp. 313-15) has row been treated by J. 
Heurgon, Capoue préromaine (Bibl. Éc. Fr., 154), pp. 376-7. The 
philosophical establishment at Metapontum (p. 322) has been 
covered by P. Boyancé, Le culte des Muses chez les philosophes grecs 
(Bibl. Ec. Fr, 141), pp. 233-41. That interesting personage L. 
Domitius Phaon (pp. 250-1: I. L.S. 3546 == Bruns, Fontes’, no. 
180 — Laum, Stiftungen, II, p. 174. no. 34: aet. Domitiani) is 
obviously the prosperous individual who appears upon the stones, at 
Fundi, dated A. D. 67 (Ausonia, VI [1911], pp. 71-83; D'Ann. 
Epig. 1914, no. 219): nota .the chronological indications, the re- 
currence of identical terminology, and the implied similarity of 
social status; failure to realize this has been peculiarly regrettable 
in view of the light which his career throws upon conditions of the 
time, and especially because of his relations with the imperial house 
and the strong probability that his land holdings both at Fundi and 
at the modern Caposele had once formed part of the possessions 
of Domitia Lepida, one of the ill-fated aunts of Nero. With all due 
respect, he may be acclaimed as a Nerorian Trimalchio, whose 
qualities enabled him to avoid the pitfalls of a confused time and 
thus to survive into the age of Domitian. {For a different opinion, 
see L’Ann. Epig., loc. cit.) The rectification of minor omissions 
may be left to scholars possessing the privilege of access to more 
up-to-date libraries than those at the aathor’s disposal: the present 
lines must end upon a note of appreciation for what has been so 
generously presented in circumstances of unusual difficulty. 


A. W. VAN Boren. 


Rome. 
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Victor Marvin. La vie internationale dans la Grèce des cités (VIe- 
IVe s. av. J.-C.). Paris, Librairie du recueil Sirey, 1940. Pp. xii 
+ 633. (Publications de Vinstitut universitaire de hautes études 
internationales, Genève, No. 21.) 


This thoughtful study of international relations in the Greek 
world falls into two parts: “ La Société internationale panhellénique 
et ses membres” and “Les formes de la vie internationale panhel- 
lénique et les institutions qu'elles engendrent." The first, in two 
chapters, deseribes the Greeks of the city-states and the milieu in 
which they lived; thus it sets the stage for the second, which, in 
five chapters, is the heart of the presentation. 

Martin states his objective on p. ix: * montrer comment les Grecs 
avaient été amenés à tenter d’introduire un peu d'ordre dans les 
relations de Cité à Cité, quels procédés ils avaient imaginés pour 
cela, et surtout quel avait été le résultat pratique de ces tentatives." 
He feels that a true international relationship demands the multi- 
plieity of states and the homogeneity o2 culture that were present 
in Hellas. Much of Part I, therefore, deals with the geographical 
features of the Greek peninsula and tae nature of the city-state 
and its inhabitants. Despite the rugged particularism of the city- 
state, there were no natural frontiers and the individual tendency 
was towards unlimited national sovereignty. The situation was not 
unlike that of modern Europe. 

Athens was unique among the Greek states in possessing so 
large a territory anc it was Athens who made the first effort on a 
large scale to produce an international life. Consequently the 
bock’s second part, especially Chapters I and II (“Les alliances ” 
and “L’impérialisme”), is concentrated upon Athens and the 
Empire. 

Martin’s treatment of the Empire is extremely sound. He sees 
clearly (as did Thucydides, Plato, and Aristotle) the chief barrier 
to Greek unity: the allies, after their initial enthusiasm, wanted 
all the advantages of union but were unwilling to accept any loss 
of sovereignty. Independence (éAevbepia), Martin believes, was 
a fiction and if the laudable end of the Confederacy was to be 
accomplished it was bound to be so. 

It is regrettably true that the Greek states did not want a genuine 
union. This is why so many treaties (Chapter III) and attempts 
at arbitration (Chapter IV) failed. Martin sums it up in “ Pindivid- 
ualisme effréné, accompagné d’orgueil national et d’esprit de rivalité, 
dont ees communautés ne cessent de dcnner la preuve" (p. 565). 
When the city-states did accept arbitration, one of three reasons 
governed the decision: “la lassitude causée par une guerre indécise, 
la confiance dans le triomphe de leur cause, l'obéissanee à une 
‘pression extérieure " (p. 566). As a result, Martin shows in Chapter 
V. a panhellenic anarchy persisted throughout the Greek world; 
“la solidarité panhellénique n’a existé que dans la conscience d’une 
élite restreinte et, en somme, impuissante” (p. 589). 

This book, lengthy but not verbose, explores the subject thoroughly 
and sanely; there are, inevitably, statements which arouse disagree- 
ment or which are wrong. For example, I do not believe that 
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Martin gives a fair account of the relations between Athens and 
the members of the Empire. It is not telling the whole truth to 
write (p. 66) of Athers’ tyrannical domination over subjugated 
and hostile states. On p. 155 the power exercised by Athens in the 
formative period of the Confederacy of Delos is exaggerated and 
on the next page all the beneits of union are assigned to the imperial 
city, none to the members. In the same tone Martin claims (p. 80) 
that Athens drained the allies oz their ecozomie and financial 
resources. This is demonstrably fzlse; it is safficient to note that 
the ‘assessment of Aristeides, the seale of which was employed down 
to the outbreak of the Feloponnesian War, remained a byword of 
fairness end restraint. A’ similar suppression on p. 428 gives a 
distorted view of Athens’ rslations with Samos in 440. Nor can 
I consider I.G., I?, 929, she Erechtheid casualty list, an illustration 
of “Vimpériahsme . . . palpable” (p. 348). Empire is out of 
. fashion today and modern prejudice is apt to affect interpretation 
of the ancient world; vet I doubt if the Aegean states were ever, 
before the coming of Rome, more trosperous tzan during Athenian 
hegemony. 

On many of the questions concerning the Delian Confederacy 
there is room for a division of cpinion, I think, for instance, 
that Martin does not fully comprehend the significance of the 
first meeting on Delos ana the oaths there exchanged (p. 151, 
note 2, and p. 152, note 1). Again, on p. 159 (note 1) Martin 
follows Highby (The Erythrae Decree) in positing a very gradual 
expulsion of the Persians from Asia Minor. This view is, I believe, 
untenable. Such topics as these will be dealt with at length in the 
forthcoming third volume of The Athenian Tribute Lists. Since 
Martin's book was published in 1940, it is no criticism to observe 
that he is unfamiliar with the latest studies of tae Athenian Empire. 
There are, however, items that he could and skould have consulted. 
In particular, his epigraphical references are uneven and out of 
date; ef., 2. g., pp. 17 (note 1) and 36 (note 3). On p. 93 (note 1) 
he should have used Gomme on the population of Athens. The 
computation cited from Glotz on p. 155 was anticipated by Zimmern, 
The Greek Commonweal:h (Oxford, 1911), p. 401. And Lesbos, 
after the revolt, was not treated the same as Aegina and Thesos 
(p. 366, note 2). i 

I should question several of Martin’s dates, notably the following: 
the battle of the Eurymedon (which must be earl'er than 465, p. 159), 
the end of the Messeniaa War (Martin, p. 320, accepts the very 
dubious Sexdro in Thucydides, I, 103, 1), the sabjugation of Naxos 
(placed in 466 on p. 3621, the decree concerning Erythrae (Martin, 
in note 3 on pp. 366-367, follows Highby’s early dating), the mene- 
tary decree of Clearchus (placed, quite wroagly, about 420 on 
p. 380), the treaty with Perdiccas {set in 422 on p. 488, it probably 
belongs before the war), the Sparian arbitration between Athens 
and Megara over Salamis “Martin, p. 545 with note 1, puts it 
about 500 on the ground that Megara would not have submitted to 
the decision a century earlier). 

Errors appear on pp. viii (read Alferthums; the last volume of 
The Cambridge Ancient History is XII), 3 (read Inscriptiones), 
17 (hyphen missing in fhe title of Nesselhauf’s work), 20 (read 
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“son” for “sont”), 35 (breathing in note 1), 48 (punctuation 
missing at the end of note 1), 144 (the reference to Thucydides is 
` incomplete), 148 (read “ Hérodote”), 255 (read probouleumata 
in note 1), 334 (read “ Walzer” in nate 3), 556 (read “on” for 
“ont”), 627 (elignment razged). Punctuation is erratic; so is 
the capitalization of Englist titles. The Index Analytique is full 
and accurate. 

Martin does not pretend to be a specialist. He has written a 
general study of a problem which the Greeks never solved. His 
command of the source materials is all that could be desired and 
his outlook is admirably scber and well balanced. His book is 
the most satisfactory treatment of this subject that I know. Nearly 
a decade has elapsed since its publication and it is unusual to review 
a book after so long an interval; thus it might be easily overlooked 
by students on this continent. Yet its quality merits notice, however 
belated, in our periodicals. 

MaLcoLm F, McGrecor. 

UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI. 


Harpert Srramcr Lone. A Study of the Doctrine of Metempsy- 
chosis in Greece: From Pythagoras to Plato. Princeton, 1948. 
Pp. x -+ 93.' $1.25. (To be ordered from the author, Dexter, 
N. Y.) 


The idea from which this 1942 Prirceton dissertation grew was 
originally suggested by Professor I. M. Linforth, and it follows both 
the conclusions and the principles of investigation which that scholar 
set forth in The Arts of Orpheus (Berkeley, 1941). Professor 
Linforth, as is well knowa, sifted all the evidence on ancient 
Orphism, refusing to accepì as valid anything in which Orpheus 
kimself or the Orphies are not specifically named, and reached the 
conclusion that 


“ The things associated with the name of Orpheus are so miscel- 
laneous and so disperate that we cannot recognize a compre- 
hensive and unified institution, however loosely organized, with 
creed, ritual, clergy, ard adherents. They form, not a unity, 
but an aggregation. . . . The unqualified statement that a given 
idea or practice is Orphie has no meaning if the intention is to 
assign it to such an inszitution ” (p. 291). 


This result has inspired a great deal of salutary caution in subse- 
quent studies of Greek religion. 

Long discusses most of the familiar early passages which attribute 
theories of metempsychosis co Pherecydes, Pythagoras, Pindar, Em- 
pedocles, and Plato, and decides that “metempsychosis was intro- 
duced into the Greek world by Pythegoras and . . . spread from 
Pythagorean centers” (p. v-i). He interprets Linforth’s conclusion 
in an extreme sense which would practically make all of ancient 
Orphism a mirage, and though one of the main purposes of the 
study is to deprive Orphism of whatever credit there may be in the 
introduction of the doctrine, it did not seem “worthwhile” to 
* combat the Orphic enthusiasts at every turn" (ibid.). 
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After this introduction, some readers may 5e disturbed to find 
that, at least by the rigid methodological principles to which Long 
wishes to adhere, there is a very poor case indeed for Pythagorean 
metempsychosis, and nothing to justify this strong assurance that | 
it was prior to the Orphie doetrine. O2 the four early passages he 
adduces to show that the Pythagoreans held the doctrine, not one . 
is “sealed with the name” of the school (in the phrase he -1ses 
with regard to Orpheus, p. 90; ef. Linforth, p. xiii). The first is 
the well-known epigram of Xenophanes (stop, do not beat him; it 
is the soul of a dear friend, whom I reeognized when I heard him 
yelp," fr. 7). It would seem absurd Lo deny Diogenes Laertius' 
statement that this refers to Pythagoras (although Kern and Rath- 
mann did so) ; but the fact remains that Pythagcras is not named by 
Xenophanes himself. Long says, however, “ We shall proceed as 
though [the attribution] were proved. . . . Now that we have ac- 
cepted the existence of a Pythagorean doctrine of metempsychosis, 
we can use as supporting evidence passages that would not have 
been sufficient to justify the assumption of such a doctrine” (p.17). 

The same criticism can be made of the treatment of Empedocles, 
fragment 129 (jv dé ris & Kelvorowy arno mepidore didos, krÀ.). This 
is referred to Pythagoras by Timaeus apud Diogenes Laertius, VIII, 
54. But not only does the word ri; show that Empedocles did not 
use Pythagoras’ name, and that Timaeus’ ident-fieation was almost 
certainly a conjecture (although he might have known the identity 
of ketvovow), but Timaeus himself adds that according to same 
authorities Empedocles was talking about Parmenides. 

As his third proof, Long adduces a pzragrapk of Herodotus (II, 
123) in which the latter not only is deseribing Egyptian doctrines, 
but refuses explicitly to record the names of “ certain Greeks" who 
held the same opinions. It must have required great hardihood to 
prefer this paragraph, which though early can only be connected 
with Pythagoreanism by conjecture, to she somawhat later sources 
which are presumably derived from the living tradition of the 
school, It is noteworthy that in later chapters of the study the 
author depends on details from this passage, on the assumption that 
the Greeks mentioned are the Pythagoreans. 

The fourth passage, though * sealed? with the name of the Pytha- 
goreans, has really nothing to do with metempsychosis. It is the 
paragraph about the use of limen among the Egyptians and also by 
the Orphies and Pythagoreans (Herodozus, II, 81; Long, p. 24). 
It is cited as “ proof positive that the Pythagoreans were organized 
in the fifth century” (if this were needed). But if it is such, it 
is also proof that the Orphics were organized (as recognized by 
Linforth, p. 49), unless they are the same group as the Pytha- 
goreans; and there is no prcof of that. 

These strictures should not be taken to mean that in the reviewer’s 
opinion there was no Pythagorean dostrine cf metempsychosis. 
There almost certainly was; bat it may be doubted whether adequate 
proof has been offered to show that it was prior to the Orphie 
doctrine. That rather unimportant probem can probably never be 
finally settled. But if we get beyond the question of an organized 
and established Orphie cult, tae virtual certainty remains that there 
was a body of religious literature, doctrine, and ritual among the 
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people, which ean meaningfully be called Orphie, and which may 
well have taken up the popular notiors of life after death and 
developed them into an idea of metempsychosis before the time of 
Pythagoras. Indeed, the popular nature of these beliefs, and of the 
taboos with which they are associated, gives some color to this view, 
because Pythagoreanism was, especially in its early period, pri- 
marily an upper-class movement. Among the references to metem- 
psychosis, more seem to allude to a popular, superstitious, unsyste- 
matic, often inconsistent set of ideas (ike the Orphic) than to a 
refined, sophisticated, “ philosophical” doctrine such as we should 
expect from the Pythagoreans. 

In the remaining chapters, Long discusses two passages or Pindar, 
several of Empedocles, and passages from nine of Plato’s dialogues, 
but not much that is new emerges. He finds that each author treats 
the doctrine in his own way, and (on rather dubious grounds) that 
the moral implications of the theory increase in importance as time 
goes on. 

To the present reviewer it seems that a satisfactory study of the 
history of the Greek doctrine of metempsychosis would have to be 
ecnceived on somewhat more generous terms. Without sacrificing 
careful source-analysis, it would broaden, rather than narrow, the 
scope of the evidence treated, and include, for example, such docu- 
ments as the south-Italian gold tablets, even though these fall out~ 
side Long’s chronological limitation. 

In the introduction, which discusses the question whether the 
metempsychosis-doctrine originated in Greece or the Hast, Long 
decides for a parallel, independent development in Greece and India. 
Here one passage deserves comment: 


“The mind of man in India was not essentially different from 

* the mind of man in Greece because Streeks and Indians belonged 
to two closely related branches of the Indo-European race. This 
connection leads Ganschinietz to posit an ‘ Urverwandtschaft ? 
between the doctrines of metemphvschosis (sic) in Greece and 
India” (p.11). 


If this means that Greeks and Indians thought alike because they 
belonged to the same “ race," such an idea can only be called highly 
questionable, on the basis of modern anthropology. If the first 
sentence, and the “ Urverwandischaft” mentioned in the following, 
mean that both Greeks and Indians tock a metempsychosis-doctrine 
with them from the Indo-European Lomeland, the originality of 
Pythagoras wil have to be abandoned. 

There are not many misprints: Tyler for Tylor, p. il, n. 29; 
cognita for cognate, p. 26, n. 69; ixfies for ixOves, p. 55, n. 54; 
Mennipeas for Menippeas, p. 74, n. 34, and a few others. 


Epwin L. MINAR, Jr. 
Connecticut COLLEGE. 
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Expre IvAnKa. Hellenisehes una christliches im frithbyzantinischen 
Geistes.eben. Wien Verlag Herder, 1948. Pp. 119. 


The author is vell known for his studies of pagan and Christian 
thought in the first centuries of oar era (see the list of his war-time 
publications in 3. Moravesik, ^ Byzaatine Studies in Hungary, 
1930-1945," Byzcentinoslavica, IX [1958], p. 390). The present 
book is concerned with an important aspect ef the spiritual and 
intellectual 3fe o7 the Byzantine Empire during the fourth through 
the eighth centuries. Thare has been a tendency, the author thinks, 
to regard the iniellectuel life of this 2poch, «concerned as it was 
primarily with rel gion ard theology. as Cistinct from the old Hellenic 
intellectual life. This is a mistake. The pagan tradition, with its 
philosophical training ard its characteristic interests and habits of 
speculation, founc its natural expression, when the milieu in which 
it lived became Christian, in heretical interpretat ons of the Christian 
doctrine (interpretations which were logical systems for the circles 
in which they developed and became heresies only when an effort 
was made tc transplant them inte strange ground). Arianism was 
really the inevitaLle result of the encounter between the old Hellenie 
curiosity concerning the One and the Many, and concerning the | 
derivation of the world from the absolute, and the Christian doctrine 
which had been developed outside the frame of pagan philosophical 
schooling. The philosopLieal basis of Arianism is suggested by the 
way in which, in developing it, Eunomius employed Aristotelian 
logie and concept:, a method for which he was duly criticized by 
his adversaries. Constantine the Great’s ultimate inclination to favor 
Arianism suggests that he felt that this doctrine corresponded more 
closely to contemporary habits of thought and views of the world 
than did the traditional teaching of the Churck. The Christology 
of Origen the author presents as even more Hellenic in its bases- 
than Arianism. The Nestorien and Monophysite teachings, thought 
by some to ba marifestations of the peculiar nat.onal temperaments 
of the Syrians ard the Dopts, are essentially the natural results 
of the applicatior of arcient philosophical systems to problems 
which philosophicelly-trained thinkers fcund in Christian doctrine. 
Antioch, the home of Nestorianism, was a censer of Aristotelian 
studies, and it was =rom these and fram Stoic doctrine that Nestorius’ 
ideas sprang. The great contribution of the Cappadocian theologians 
(whose work is described here in great detail) -was to master the 
various Hellenic concepts of God ard to apply them to the philo- 
sophieal forrculaticn of Christian belief. Iconoclasm was the final 
dogmatic development of the Monophysit2 questien. 

This book has besn written to demcnstrate a thesis, and is directed 
to specialists rather than to the general reader The author has 
not been able in it «ither to write at any length or. the larger subject 
of the heresies in general end their overall significance, or to discuss 
some of the other aspects of the heresies which m ght be thought, by 
some scholars, to heve a bearirg on his particular contentions. Thus 
Professor Ivánka finds it unnecessary to take into account the 
circumstance that a common cause of heresy was nistaken reverence 
(ef. B. J. Kidd, £ History cf the Church to £.D. 461 [Oxford, 
1922], III, p. 283. n. 3), and his treatment cf the Iconoclastic 
controversy does nct mention the extraordinarily complex questions 
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(summarized by A. A. Vasiliev, Histoire de Vempire byzantin 
[Paris, 1932], I, pp. 333 ff.) concerning the real origin and the 
possible political and social significance of this movement. 

Professor Ivénka (cf. his Introduction, p. 9) is aware of course 
that in materigl which is presented in such compact form, both 
‘ philologists and theologians may find some details which they consider 
to be presented either too broadly or in too simplified terms. His 
principal purpose, however, is to provide a bridge between the two 
disciplines and to call the attention of each to material whose impor- 
tance may not have been appreciated. This he has accomplished, 
with great enthusiasm and impressive erudition, and incidentally he 
has, in footnotes, provided exegetical remarks (particularly on the 
work of the Cappadocian theologians) which are of great value 
quite independently of his main argument. All scholars, whether 
or not they happen to agree with him in every particuler, will be 
grateful to Professor Ivanka for having provided a learned and 
stimulating treetment of a topic which is of fundamental importance 
for Byzantine studies and for the history of the church. 


G. DOWNEY. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY, DUMBARTON Oaks. 


Mélanges de philologie, de littérature et d'histoire anciennes offerts 
à J. Marouzeau. Paris, Les Belles Lettres, 1948. Pp. xv + 568. 


In 1943 the Société des Études latines under the general editorship 
of J. Cousin issued a Mémorial des Études latines for the special 
purpose of honoring its founder, Jules Marouzeau, on the twentieth 
anniversary of the society and its review. This volume is an account 
.Of recent accomplishments, together with desiderata, in Latin 
linguistics, philology, archaeology, pedagogy and related topics by 
scholars of outstanding competence in their respective fields. 

Since the Mémorial was published in the midst of the war, non- 
French scholars, with two exceptions, had no opportunity to con- 
tribute, and the present volume of Mélanges was designed to enable 
foreign scholars to pay Marouzeau a tribute to some extent commen- 
surate with his international renown. Even a summary of the fifty- 
two articles which make up this valume is impossible here. Every 
Latinist will find something having 2 relation to his chosen specialty, 
for grammar, style, metric, literature and literary criticism, history 
and epigraphy, religion, philosophy, and natural science are all 
represented. Among the few articles on methodology special mention 
should be made of the eight pages in which the editor, Dr. Juliette 

» Ernst, recommends certain guiding policies for the publication of 
scholarly material. Although most o2 the subjects treated in the 
volume fall within the domain of classical Latin, the stylistic features 
of which have been studied with such thoroughness and penetration 
by Marouzeau himself, the range in a few cases extends across the 
centuries to include mediaeval Latin and across the sea to include 
' Greek subjects. 

There are an index of names and ancient authors, a table of con- 
tents classified by departments, and en alphabetical index of con- 
tributing authors. 


James W. POULTNEY. 
Tue Jouws HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 
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